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Preface 


This book began as a chapter of a much larger work that I 
undertook in the fall of 1979. That work, “An Introduction to 
Indo-European Comparative Linguistics,” is still underway. 

My original plan was to include in the larger volume a treat¬ 
ment of the Indo-European stocks that provided more informa¬ 
tion than the usual cursory mention found in most introductory 
works. In attempting to avoid such a superficial treatment in my 
own volume, I discovered that in the process I had written a book 
that surveyed the Indo-European stocks. I believe that the pres¬ 
ent volume fills a long-standing need in Indo-European and gen¬ 
eral linguistic studies for a comprehensive linguistic survey of the 
Indo-European groups that synthesizes the vast amount of infor¬ 
mation available in the specialized handbooks of the individual 
stocks. 

This book is intended primarily for students, and it is my 
hope that it will prove useful in general courses in Indo-European 
languages and linguistics. And though little in this volume will be 
new information for specialists in the field of Indo-European 
studies, I believe that the synthesis of information available on 
the different stocks, together with the extensive bibliography, 
makes it something more than a classroom text. 

I am pleased to thank the following people who aided me 
throughout the production of this book: Gordon Fairbanks of the 
University of Hawaii, who helped me with details of Indo-Iranian; 
Rama Sharma of the University of Hawaii, who shared his im¬ 
measurable knowledge of Indie, especially Sanskrit; Walter Mau¬ 
rer of the University of Hawaii, who provided much-needed 
information on the Avestan text; Alfred Bammesberger of the 
Katholische Universitat Eichstatt, who helped with some details 
of Old Irish; Ernst Ebbinghaus of The Pennsylvania State Uni¬ 
versity, who read and commented on a draft of the manuscript 
and provided invaluable assistance on Germanic; Antanas Klimas 
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of the University of Rochester, who clarified points of Baltic; and 
finally William R. Schmalstieg, also of The Pennsylvania State 
University, who read and criticized the manuscript, gave me spe¬ 
cial help with the Baltic and Slavic sections, and whose erudi¬ 
tion and dedication stand as a model for the members of our 
profession. 

I also express my gratitude to the Department of Linguistics, 
University of Hawaii, where I spent a six-month sabbatical leave 
in 1980 and completed a great deal of the research on this book. 
Special thanks to Byron Bender, Chairman, for making it possible 
for me to work in the most beautiful place in the world, and to The 
Pennsylvania State University for granting that leave. 

Thanks also are due to the Office of Research of the College 
of the Liberal Arts of the Pennsylvania State University (Thomas 
F. Magner, Dean) for financial support for this endeavor; to my 
wife, Jill, and to my student, Beverley Goodman, both of whom 
assisted in the editing; and to Connie Moore, who patiently and 
faithfully typed a difficult manuscript. 

P. B. 


State College, Pa. 
January, 1982 
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Abbreviations 


A. Languages 


A-I, Attic-Ionic 

Alb., Albanian 

Arm., Armenian 

AS, Anglo-Saxon 

Av., Avestan 

Bryth., Brythonic 

Dor., Doric 

Eng., English 

Falisc., Faliscan 

Gaul., Gaulish 

Germ., German 

Gk., Greek 

Gmc., Germanic 

Goth., Gothic 

Hitt., Hittite 

IE, Indo-European 

Ir., Irish 

Lat., Latin 

Latv., Latvian 

Lith., Lithuanian 

NGmc., North Germanic 

OCS, Old Church Slavic 


OE, Old English 
OFris., Old Frisian 
OHG, Old High German 
OIc., Old Icelandic 
OIr., Old Irish 
OLat., Old Latin 
OLith., Old Lithuanian 
OPers., Old Persian 
OPruss., Old Prussian 
OS, Old Saxon 
Osc., Oscan 
OWel., Old Welsh 
PIE, Proto-Indo-European 
PGmc., Proto-Germanic 
Pol., Polish 
Russ., Russian 
Sab., Sabine 
Skt., Sanskrit 
Slav., Slavic 
Toch., Tocharian 
Umbr., Umbrian 


B. Grammatical Terms 


abl. , ablative 

acc. , accusative 
aor., aorist 
adj., adjective 
conj., conjunction 
dat., dative 
dec., declension 
def., definite 
emph., emphatic 
gen., genitive 
id., the same 


indef., indefinite 
indie., indicative 
inf., infinitive 
instr., instrumental 
interr., interrogative 
lit., literally 
loc., locative 
nom., nominative 
opt., optative 
part., participle 
perf., perfect 
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Abbreviations 


pers., person 
pi., plural 
post., postposition 

pres. , present 
prep., preposition 

pret. , preterite 
prog., progressive 


prt., particle 
rel., relative 
sg., singular 
subj., subjunctive 
vcd., voiced 
vclss., voiceless 
voc., vocative 


C. Other Symbols and Abbreviations 

cf. = compare 
< = is developed from 
> = develops into 
—» = is replaced by 

* designates an unattested or reconstructed form 
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Background 1.0 

The scientific study of language began late in the eighteenth 
century with the discovery of Sanskrit in India by Europeans. The 
beginning is clearly signaled by the excessively quoted, but still 
important, lines of Sir William Jones, a British judge in India, in 
1786: 

The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful structure; 
more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely 
refined than either; yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both in the roots 
of verbs and the forms of grammar, than could possibly have been produced by 
accident; so strong indeed that no philologer could examine them all three without 
believing them to have sprung from some common source, which, perhaps, no 
longer exists; there is a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing 
that both the Gothick and Celtick, though blended with a different idiom, had the 
same origin with the Sanscrit: and the Old Persian might be added to the same 
family. 

Following Jones’ declaration about possible relationships 
among these distinct languages was a wealth of activity in the 
study and systematic comparison of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
the other languages of Europe. Studies were conducted through¬ 
out the nineteenth century by people whose names remain con¬ 
nected with the dawning of a science, the science of comparative 
grammar: Schlegel, Bopp, Whitney, Wackemagel, Btihler, Rask, 
Grimm, Brugmann, and many others far too numerous to men¬ 
tion. The foundations of much of what we know about historical 
grammar were laid in the nineteenth century. Just what was it that 
attracted these scholars? 

The Concept of Indo-European 1.1 

As a first step in answering this question, let us consider the 
lists of words presented in table 1. At first glance, these lists seem 
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to contain a dizzying array of individual words with only some 
superficial similarities. But it does not require excessive scrutiny 
to see that many of the words in the various columns are remark¬ 
ably like each other (though this is more obvious for some than for 
others). How can these similarities be explained? There are sev¬ 
eral alternative explanations: first, it could be that the similarities 
are accidental; second, it could be that some or all of the lan¬ 
guages borrowed the word in question from some other language; 
third, it could be that the similarities are only apparent and result 
from the way we are displaying the data; fourth and finally, it 


TABLE 1 

Collateral Words in Selected Languages 



'father' 

'mother’ 

‘brother’ 

Skt. 

pitar- 

matar- 

bhratar- 

Lat. 

pater 

mater 

frater 

Gk. 

patir 

miter (Dor.) 

phrdter 

OIr. 

athir 

mathir 

brathir 

Goth. 

faSar OIc. 

moSir 

Goth, brofiar 

Arm. 

hayr 

mayr 

el bay r 

Toch. A 

pacar 

macar 

pracar 

B 

patar 

matar 

procer 


OCS mati 

bratru 


‘one’ 


‘two’ 

Skt. 

4ka- 

Skt. 

d(u)vS 

Lat. 

unus 

Av. 

d(u)va 

Gk. 

oine ‘ace’ 

Lat. 

duo 

OIr. 

oen 

Gk. 

duo 

Goth. 

ains 

OIr. 

dau, da 

OPruss. 

ainan (acc.) 

OCS 

duva 


‘three’ 


‘nine’ 

Skt. 

traya- 

Skt. 

nava- 

Lat. 

tres 

Lat. 

novem 

Gk. 

treis 

Gk. 

enne(w)a 

OIr. 

tri 

OIr. 

noin- 

Goth. 

Jjriya 

Goth. 

niun 

Toch. A 

tri (fem.) 

Toch. A 

nu 

B 

trai 

B 

nu 

OCS 

trije 
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could be that each of these languages has inherited the words in 
question from some source common to them all. 

Our first exploratory set of illustrative data is chosen from 
basic kinship and lower numerals for several reasons. One is that 
each forms an interrelated set; it is inconceivable that so many 
languages could show such systematic similarity in these areas by 
accident. As for the second possible explanation of similarity, 
borrowing, we have strong evidence from elsewhere that lan¬ 
guages resist borrowing in the areas of basic kinship and nu¬ 
merals; hence borrowing is not a reasonable explanation. As for 
the third possibility, that they are some sort of analytical artifacts 
due to an improper analysis of the data, we can only say that these 
words are morphologically transparent; there is little chance that 
they have been mistaken for something that they are not. Reason 
suggests that the final possibility, common parentage, is in fact the 
only real one and that the words on each list descend from some 
source that is the same for all. 

Of course, exactly what this common source is or was is not 
yet answered, nor can we be absolutely certain, on the basis of 
only seven words, that we have sufficient evidence to make such 
a far-reaching claim concerning common ancestry. But we can 
add to our basic data here, and the array of similarities starts to 
mount up. Let us first simply expand our word list by drawing 
lexical items from a variety of different semantic fields (see table 
2; to avoid overwhelming the reader, data from only a few repre¬ 
sentative languages are provided). 

By this time the essential claim about common ancestry 
would seem to be quite securely made. But for the skeptic to be 
convinced, we shall have to move beyond the lexicon, which is 
notoriously unreliable and often deceptive because of its procliv¬ 
ity to change. In fact, during the early period of comparative 
linguistics, when the basic discoveries concerning the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean family were first being made, many scholars were attending 
to matters other than lexical ones. Franz Bopp, for example 
(1816), concentrated his attention, not on the comparison of 
words, but rather on the comparison of inflectional endings, espe¬ 
cially in the verbal systems of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and the 
Germanic languages. And, during the period 1819-1837, Jacob 
Grimm’s monumental Deutsche Grammatik appeared; in it the 
author provided a comprehensive treatment of Germanic histori¬ 
cal-comparative grammar based primarily on the systematic com- 
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TABLE 2 

Collateral Words, Continued 


‘foot’ 


‘great’ 

Skt. 

pad- 

Skt. 

mahant- 

Lat. 

pes 

Lat. 

magnus 

Gk. 

pous 

Gk. 

megas 

Goth. 

fotus 

Goth. 

mikils 


‘dead’ 


‘yoke’ 

Skt. 

mrta- 

Skt. 

yuga- 

Lat. 

mortuus 

Lat. 

iugum 

Gk. 

a-mbrotos ‘immortal’ 

Gk. 

zugon 

OHG 

mord ‘murder’ 

Goth. 

yuk 


‘see, know’ 


‘dog’ 

Skt. 

vidma ‘we know’ 

Skt. 

svan- 

Lat. 

video 

Lat. 

can-is 

Gk. 

(w)idmen ‘we know’ 

Gk. 

kuon 

OE 

witon 

Goth. 

hunds 


‘wolf’ 


‘knee’ 

Skt. 

vfka- 

Skt. 

jinu- 

Lat. 

lupus 

Lat. 

genu 

Gk. 

lukos 

Gk. 

gonu 

Goth. 

wulfs 

Goth. 

kniu 


‘mind, remember' 


‘carry’ 

Skt. 

mati- 

Skt. 

bhar- 

Lat. 

ment-is (gen.) 

Lat. 

fero 

Gk. 

auto-matos ‘self-acting’ 

Gk. 

phero 

Goth. 

(ga-)munan 

Goth. 

bairan 


‘stand’ 


‘mouse’ 

Skt. 

sthd- 

Skt. 

mus- 

Lat. 

sto 

Lat. 

mus 

Gk. 

histami (Dor.) 

Gk. 

mus 

Goth. 

standan 

OHG 

mus 


‘what’ 


‘house’ 

Skt. 

ka- 

Skt. 

dama- 

Lat. 

quis 

Lat. 

domus 

Lith. 

kas 

Gk. 

domos 

Goth. 

hwas 

OCS 

domu 
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TABLE 2 Continued 



‘be’ 


‘woman’ 

Skt. 

abhut ‘was’ 

Gk. 

gune 

Lat. 

fui ‘was’ 

OHG 

quena 

Gk. 

ephu ‘grew’ 

Eng. 

queen 

OCS 

byti 

OCS 

zena 


‘heart’ 


‘field’ 

Lat. 

cord-is (gen.) 

Skt. 

ajra- 

Gk. 

kardi'a 

Lat. 

ager 

Lith. 

sirdis 

Gk. 

agros 

Goth. 

hai'rto 

Goth. 

akrs 


‘widow’ 


‘sit’ 

Skt. 

vidhava- 

Skt. 

sad- 

Lat. 

vidua 

Lat. 

sedeo 

OPruss. 

widdewu 

OLith. 

sedmi 

Goth. 

widuwo 

OIc. 

sitia 


parison of sound systems and morphological patterns. Later 
scholars continued the practice of concentrating on phonological, 
morphological, and, to a lesser extent, syntactic analysis and 
comparison of the attested languages, and did not simply cata¬ 
logue their lexical similarities. (Two outstanding syntacticians 
from a slightly later period were Delbriick, e.g., 1879, 1888, 
1893-1900, and Wackemagel, e.g., 1926-1928; for an excellent 
review of the pioneer days of comparative grammar, see Pedersen 
1959.) 

We can see what kind of comparative morphological and 
phonological regularities these scholars observed by examining a 
few representative samples of data. Consider the sets of words 
presented in table 3. In these two representatives of the present 
tense of the verb ‘to be’, we find strong similarity not only in the 
verb root (which is lexical), but also, and more critically, in the 
grammatical markers indicating first and third person (-m, -mi and 
-t, -ti, respectively). If we are seeking to establish common an¬ 
cestry rather than borrowing or accident, such systematic regu¬ 
larities in inflectional endings cannot be dismissed. In other 
words, a language might borrow the word for ‘arrow’, ‘to sail’, or 
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‘wheel’, but it is most unlikely that it will borrow the marker for 
‘plural’, ‘first person’, or ‘third person’. 

We can push the point of grammatical endings a step further 
by noting the similarities in the morphemes marked out in the 
forms for ‘horse’ in the various cases (see table 4; cf. nom. sg. to 
nom. sg., gen. pi. to gen. pi., etc.). The reader will note the lack 
of concord in the number of cases in Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit is believed by some to represent the original system with 
eight cases; it is commonly held that the old ablative, locative, 
and instrumental merged in Latin into the ablative; in Greek, the 
old genitive and ablative merged into the genitive, while the old 
dative, locative, and instrumental fell together into the dative. 

When we add the correspondences of the nominal system 
from the nouns for ‘horse’, the evidence becomes simply over¬ 
whelming. And a closer analysis would reveal still greater simi¬ 
larity in the nouns than is apparent, because numerous sound 
changes and developments within the individual languages have 
altered the shapes of the original morphemes. If we were to ex¬ 
tend our analysis beyond the physical forms themselves into the 
syntaxes of the different languages, we would find that they utilize 
these forms to serve similar grammatical functions. We would 
also find that the three languages in our noun data are all inflecting 
(as opposed to analytic or agglutinating ) languages. Inflecting 
languages are those in which words are not neatly divisible into 


TABLE 3 

The First- and Third-Person Singular of ‘To Be’ 
in Selected Languages 



‘I am’ 


‘he/she is' 

Skt. 

as -mi 

Skt. 

as-// 

Lat. 

su -m 

Lat. 

es-/ 

Gk. 

ei -mi 

Gk. 

es -ti 

Hitt. 

es -mi 

Hitt. 

(kuen -zi 4 

Arm. 

Q-m 

OLith. 

es-// 

Goth. 

i-m 

Goth. 

is-/ 

OCS 

jes -mi 

OCS 

jes -ti 

Alb. 

ja -m 



Osc. 

su -m 
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discrete morphemes and in which the relationship between mor¬ 
phological markers and grammatical categories is highly complex. 
Agglutinating languages are those in which words are segment- 
able into strings of discrete morphemes, each with a different 
grammatical function. Inflecting languages tend to have signifi¬ 
cant amounts of morphophonemic variation at morpheme bound¬ 
aries that blurs morpheme membership, whereas agglutinating 


TABLE 4 

Paradigms of the Word for ‘Horse’ 
in Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek 



Singular 

Plural 

Skt. as'va- 



Nom. 

asv-as 

asvas 

Gen. 

asvasya 

asvan-am 

Dat. 

asvaya 

asvebhyas 

Acc. 

as v-am 

as \-dms 

Abl. 

asv-ad 

asvebhyas 

Voc. 

asva 

asvas 

Loc. 

asve 

asvesu 

Instr. 

asva 

asvais 

Lat. equus 



Nom. 

equ-HJ 

equ-f (-01 in earlier 



forms) 

Gen. 

equl 

equorum (cf. d t-um 



‘of the gods’) 

Dat. 

equ-o (cf. OLat. Numasi-oi 

equf.s 


‘to Numerius') 


Acc. 

equ-nm 

equ-bj 

Abl. 

equ-o (cf. OLat. Gnai \-6d 

equls 


‘from Gnaivus’) 


Voc. 

equ-<? 

equ-f 

Gk. hippos 



Nom. 

hipp-os 

hfpp-o/ 

Gen. 

hfppou 

h(pp-d/i 

Dat. 

h(pp-b/ 

hlpp-o/.v 

Acc. 

hipp-on 

hlpp-ons 

Voc. 

hipp-f 

hfpp-of 
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languages show very little of this kind of alternation. Analytic 
languages, which are also known as isolating languages, have 
words that are fixed unanalyzable units. 

Returning now to table 4, we find that the ending of the 
nominative case, for example, serves to mark subject of verb in 
each; the genitive form signals possession, partitive, and other 
common functions; the accusative morpheme indicates direct ob¬ 
ject, among other things. And note that even when forms differ 
there is often parallel distribution; for example, the dative and 
ablative plural share a common form in both Latin and Sanskrit, 
and the same is true for the nominative and vocative plurals in all 
three languages. 


1.2. Comparative Grammar 

It was the contribution of Rasmus Rask, Jacob Grimm, and 
other scholars of the early nineteenth century to observe a system 
of comparison between the sounds of the various languages they 
were investigating. That is, when one compares material from two 
different but obviously related languages, it is usually the case 
that a given sound x in one will be predictably and systematically 
represented by a given sound y in the other. This regularity forms 
the basis of the comparative method, a technique of comparison 
by which linguists not only verify relatedness between languages, 
but also can reconstruct features of the ancestral parent of the 
related languages. Though this method cannot be dealt with in any 
detail here (see Anttila 1972 and Lehmann 1973 for detailed 
treatments), we should at the least look at some of the data in the 
way Grimm might have. 

We shall proceed by recalling some of the earlier forms and 
by adding a few new ones, as presented in table 5. In these six 
words it is important to note not only the general similarity of the 
words in form and meaning, but also the fact that there is a regu¬ 
larity of sound correspondence evident in the different words. For 
example, in the first, father, the Skt. p = Lat. p = Gk. p = Goth. 
(Gmc.) f; the same equation holds in master and nephew /grand¬ 
son. In father again, we find r = r = r = r, a pattern repeated in 
red and carry (the s of Goth, maps is due to other factors). Note 
further that the n of nephew /grandson is represented by n = n = 
n = n, as it is in nine. In some cases these correspondence sets, as 
they are called, are not so neat, but linguists have developed 
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highly sophisticated techniques since Grimm’s day to explain the 
irregularities. 

Thus we can see that the various languages that attracted the 
attention of the early scholars show remarkable similarity and 
comparability in the lexicon, morphology, phonology, and, to a 
lesser degree, syntax, though we have not pursued the similarities 
in this last area to any degree here. The conclusion of common 
ancestry is inescapable, and we can now identify the parent. 

The language family to which our selected languages all be¬ 
long is called the Indo-European family (Germ. Indogermanisch ). 
They are all descendents of an ancestral language that we call 
Primitive or Proto-Indo-European (PIE). PIE was never written 
down, and we have consequently no direct records of it. Its 
former existence, however, can be established beyond a doubt 
from the evidence and systematic comparison of the descendent 
languages. The term ‘Indo-European’ is essentially a geographical 
label that indicates the eastern (India) and western (Europe) 


TABLE 5 

Forms in Several Languages Partially Aligned 
for the Comparative Method 



‘father’ 

Skt. 

pitar- 

Lat. 

pater 

Gk. 

pater 

Goth. 

faSar 


‘red’ 

Skt. 

rudhira- 

Lat. 

ruber 

Gk. 

eruthros 

Goth. 

ratios 


‘nine’ 

Skt. 

nava- 

Lat. 

novem 

Gk. 

enne(w)a 

Goth. 

niun 


‘nephew, grandson’ 

napat- 

nepos 

anepsios ‘sister's son’ 
OIc. nefe 

‘master’ 

pati- 

potis 

posis 

-fa(>s 

‘carry’ 

bhar- 

fero 

phero 

bairan 
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reaches of the family at the time of its discovery. (New discov¬ 
eries and modern language expansion would surely now suggest a 
new name, but the early usage is firmly rooted in the linguistic 
tradition.) Because of the passage of time and the social and geo¬ 
graphical separation of speakers, the Indo-European languages 
became so different from each other that their common ancestry 
is readily apparent in only a relatively small number of words and 
forms such as those cited earlier. In most cases careful scrutiny 
and comparison is required to verify cognate elements. 

The Indo-European language family is made up of eleven 
subgroups, though one hastens to add that various scholars see 
the issue of subgrouping differently, especially on the question of 
Balto-Slavic, Italo-Celtic, and some of the peripheral languages 
such as Venetic and Illyrian. In this volume we shall follow a 
neutral course on these issues; the groupings that follow in most 
cases do not reflect anything more than a synopsis of prevailing 
thought. The eleven major groups are Italic, Hellenic (= Greek), 
Indo-Iranian, Celtic, Germanic, Baltic, Slavic, Armenian, Ana¬ 
tolian, Albanian, and Tocharian. Other important, but largely 
fragmentary, languages that have been securely interpreted as 
Indo-European are Thracian, Phrygian, Ligurian, Messapic, Ve¬ 
netic, Illyrian, Lepontic, Sicel, and Raetic. 

For a very long time it was common practice in comparative 
Indo-European linguistics to propose statements about the proto¬ 
language on the basis of mainly three language groups, Italic, 
Hellenic, and Indo-Iranian, with the strongest secondary support 
from Germanic and Slavic. Of course, this practice is not sci¬ 
entifically sound, since it tends to relegate the other dialects to a 
silent secondary status, to be called forth when the need arises for 
a representative example of lexicon or morphology. Many schol¬ 
ars have condemned this practice (especially those with spe¬ 
cializations in language areas other than these three), citing a 
historical conspiracy of the ‘triumvirate’ (‘trilinguate’?) of Greek, 
Latin, and Sanskrit in historical reconstruction. This practice is 
criticized on yet other grounds, which relate to observed trends of 
language change. It has long been known that social and political 
change brings with it an accelerated rate of language change. The 
reasons for such change are easy enough to see (increased tech¬ 
nology, trade with foreign peoples, heightened social stratifica¬ 
tion), and need not be discussed here. And what of Greek, Latin, 
and Sanskrit? Here we have three of the most sophisticated and 
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advanced social groups within the Indo-European family! All 
were highly stratified socially, contributing to dialectal differ¬ 
ences; all had extensive contacts with speakers of other lan¬ 
guages, in many cases sharing common cultural patterns; and all 
were quite advanced socially, intellectually, and technologically 
in comparison with the other Indo-European peoples, especially 
the pastoral peoples of Central Europe. So why do we continue to 
rely so heavily on the data furnished by these languages? The 
principal reason is that they are the ones we know best, providing 
us with records reaching well back in time: Greek to at least 
800 b.c., though Mycenaean goes back even further; Sanskrit to 
somewhere between 1200 and 1000 B.c. The Latin evidence from 
before the third century B.c. is inscriptional and not systemati¬ 
cally helpful, but the evidence from then on is voluminous. The 
discovery and decipherment of Hittite has helped to change the 
picture a great deal, but it must be pointed out that the standard 
reference works in Indo-European linguistics were prepared be¬ 
fore or in ignorance of the Hittite discoveries, which provide evi¬ 
dence to approximately 1500 b.c. And since the historical linguist 
relies heavily on written records, both as an older source and an 
inherently more conservative one, it seems that we have little 
choice but to continue our primary dependence on Greek, Latin, 
Sanskrit, and now Hittite, but with the thought in mind that they 
may not always be the most faithful to the original. 

1.2.1. The Indo-Europeans 

The systematic comparison of the Indo-European languages 
and the postulation of the reconstructed proto-language, Proto- 
Indo-European, raises as many questions as it answers. One of 
the most intriguing issues centers on the Indo-European people 
themselves: who were they, where did they come from, and how 
advanced were they socially? These questions have been hotly 
debated from the early days of comparative linguistics, and be¬ 
cause of some fairly recent archaeological work by Gimbutas, we 
are now beginning to understand the origin of the Indo-European 
people much better. 

Gimbutas has posited (e.g., 1970, 1973) that the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean people had their original homeland in the area north of the 
Black Sea in what is now southern Russia. Though dating is 
hazardous, the best estimates for their presence in this area seem 
to suggest the period about 3000 b.c. This date is indicated not 
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only by the linguistic evidence, but also by the apparent identity 
of the Indo-Europeans as the earners of the so-called Kurgan 
Culture that Gimbutas has postulated for this area at that time. 
The hypothesis that the Indo-Europeans were the bearers of the 
Kurgan Culture has been well received by the linguistic and ar¬ 
chaeological communities. It adds the archaeological evidence, 
primarily from the single graves in deep shafts that characterize 
the Kurgans, to the linguistically reconstructed material items 
such as ‘wheel’, ‘axle’, ‘horse’, ‘sheep’, and ‘agriculture’. These re¬ 
constructive words indicate that the Indo-Europeans had knowl¬ 
edge of agriculture, worked metals, and domesticated animals. 

At some unknown time after 3000 b.c., the Indo-European 
community broke up and spread out of the central area to the 
north and west into southern and western Europe, as well as to 
the east and south into India. That these wanderings most likely 
took place in waves is recorded and embedded in the linguistic 
histories of the descendent languages in the form of certain pho¬ 
nological developments and influences from other languages en¬ 
countered by the conquering Indo-Europeans. 

1.3. A Brief Structural Sketch 

of Proto-Indo-European 

As already mentioned, PIE is a language that has been recon¬ 
structed on the basis of the evidence we find in the attested lan¬ 
guages of the family. Needless to say, the reconstruction of a lost 
language is a difficult and even hazardous undertaking. This is so 
because the data we find in the descendent languages are not uni¬ 
form and are often separated by enormous gaps in time (for ex¬ 
ample, there is approximately a 3,000-year gap between the oldest 
Hittite records and the oldest Lithuanian texts). Furthermore, 
that each of the Indo-European stocks has been subjected to a 
variety of influences from other languages, many of them non- 
Indo-European, further complicates the analysis and the recon¬ 
struction of the proto-language. 

Many points of controversy surround the reconstruction of 
PIE, and indeed surround any reconstruction effort. Some are 
methodological questions (for example, how do we distinguish ar¬ 
chaism from innovation?); some are philosophical (for example, 
what kinds of linguistic evidence are admissable in reconstruc¬ 
tion?); some are simply differences of opinion based on the pre- 
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conceptions and orientation of the investigator (for example, 
which is more archaic, Hittite or Sanskrit?). This book is not the 
place to resolve these issues. I mention them only to point out 
that the brief structural sketch offered below represents only one 
possible array of facts. Others would surely present the facts dif¬ 
ferently, and, of course, linguists skilled in the issues of recon¬ 
structed PIE will no doubt take issue with various points. It 
should simply be kept in mind that this is only a sketch designed 
to provide a framework for understanding what follows in the 
chapters on the individual stocks. 

1.3.1. Phonology 

1.3.1.1. Vowels 

PIE had a vocalic system of the triangular type which em¬ 
ployed functional distinctions of length. It assumes the following 
diagrammatic form: 


1 u 

e a 6 
a 

This vocalic system is by no means universally accepted. Some 
specialists have proposed a system without original length dis¬ 
tinctions, these being the result of the loss of segments from a still 
earlier stage in the language. Others assert that there is no basis 
for *<?, or for f and u. But, despite all the efforts of the past eighty 
or so years, the triangular system with contrastive length and 
phonemic *<? remains the most defensible. 

We also postulate for PIE a series of diphthongs, ai, ei, oi, 
au, eu, ou. There is a possibility, though it is not strongly sup¬ 
ported, that a set of long diphthongs also existed, namely, ai, ei, 
oi, an, eu, ou. 

The vowels i and u had consonantal counterparts (semi¬ 
vowels), y and w (often written i and u). We find these in such 
forms as Skt. traya-, Gk. treis, OCS trije ‘three’; and Lat. iuvenis, 
Skt. yuvan- ‘youth’. 

An important feature of Indo-European morphophonology 
that is manifested in the vowel system is called vowel alternation, 
or ablaut (it is also known as vowel gradation). In the oldest stage 
of the language, verbs, and probably nouns as well, were differ¬ 
entiated in their various stem classes primarily by a modification 
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of the stem vowel rather than by the addition of suffixes, the sys¬ 
tem we find predominating in the later language. Ablaut is an ar¬ 
chaic feature that we find to one degree or another in most of the 
descendent stocks. Greek, Germanic, and Sanskrit preserve it 
most systematically (see chapters 4, 5, and 10 for details). 

There were two basic types of ablaut, the qualitative and the 
quantitative. In qualitative ablaut the actual vowel quality was 
alternated, whereas in quantitative ablaut the alternation was 
one of length. The primary qualitative alternation was between 
e : o : 0. A few examples are the following: Gk. peith-6 (e) ‘I 
trust’: pe-poith-a (o) ‘I trusted’: e-pith-on (0): ‘I trusted’; cf. also 
Lat. field ‘I trust’ (< *ei): foedus ‘agreement’ (< oi ): fides ‘trust’ 
(< *0/); also Lat. tego ‘I cover’: toga ‘a covering’; Gk. lego ‘I 
say’: logos ‘word’. Modern English abounds in remnants of this 
process in such verbs as drive, drove, driven; sing, sang, sung; and 
so on. There were other ablaut series besides e : o : 0; they are 
best represented in Germanic. 

The quantitative series was based on an alternation of vowel 
length, not vowel quality—for example, o : 6, e : e, and so on. It 
is systematically represented in Sanskrit—for example, pat-ati (a) 
‘he falls’, pat-ayati ( a ) ‘he causes to fall’, pa-pt-imd ( 0 ) ‘we fell’. 
Cf. also Gk. (nom.) pater ‘father’ (e), (acc.) patera (e), (gen.) 
patros ( 0 ). 

Accent in PIE is also a much disputed issue. The traditional 
position is that the accentual system was one based on pitch 
rather than on emphasis and that each word was characterized by 
high pitch on one syllable. The rules for the precise placement of 
the accent in PIE have never been worked out satisfactorily. 

1.3.1.2. Consonants 

As with the vowels, the consonants of PIE are a matter of 
debate. We shall begin with a listing of the secure sounds and then 
proceed to the disputed points. 

It is reasonably clear that PIE had a series of liquids, one of 
nasals and one of syllables. They are as follows: 

Liquids 1 r 

Nasals m n 

Syllabics ) f m n (possibly also \ f m n) 

In addition to these, the following obstruent phonemes are postu¬ 
lated for PIE: 
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Labial 

Dental 

Palatal 

Labio- 

velar 

Velar 

Stops 

Voiceless 

P 

t 

k 

k» 

k 

Voiced 

b 

d 

g 

g w 

g 

Voiced Aspirate 

bh 

dh 

gh 

g w h 

gh 

Voiceless Aspirate 

ph 

th 

kh 

k w h 

kh 

Fricative 


s 





(Laryngeals h, x, y, ?) 


The major points of controversy in the obstruent system are dis¬ 
cussed below (1.3.1.2. a, b, and c). 

a. Voiceless aspirated stops. From a typological standpoint, 
the reconstructed system without voiceless aspirates is unbal¬ 
anced and indeed quite unusual. This is so primarily because, as 
studies of language universals have shown, the presence of a 
voiced member of a series implies the presence of the voiceless 
member; that is, bh, dh, gh implies ph, th, kh. The reverse, how¬ 
ever, is not true. It is consistent with such a principle that we 
should postulate both the voiceless and the voiced aspirated 
series for PIE. However, the voiceless series is not well substan¬ 
tiated by the evidence of the descendent languages and is required 
only to cover those relatively few cases in which Skt. ph, th, and 
so on, correspond to Gk. ph, th, and so on—for example, Skt. 
sphal- ‘quiver, burst’, Gk. sphdlld ‘overthrow, cause to break’. 
Usually, the Greek voiceless aspirates ph, th, kh correspond to 
the Sanskrit voiced aspirates bh, dh, gh —for example, Skt. 
bhrdtar- ‘brother’, Gk. phrdter ‘member of a clan’. Interestingly, 
only Sanskrit among the IE languages has both voiced and voice¬ 
less stops; all others have developed systems with either plain 
voiceless stops, voiceless fricatives, and plain voiced stops (e.g., 
Latin) or plain voiceless stops, plain voiced stops, and voiceless 
aspirated stops (e.g., Greek). Some scholars have tried to explain 
the Sanskrit voiceless aspirates as the result of the action of 
laryngeal phonemes in PIE (see 1.3.1.2.C below), but the issue 
remains unsettled. 

b. Velars, palato-velars, and labiovelars. The reconstruction 
of the three independent series for PIE of velar, palato-velar (or 
palatal), and labiovelar phonemes is necessitated by the distribu¬ 
tion of certain sounds in the attested languages. Because it is a 
requirement of the comparative method that there be systematic 
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correspondences between sounds for orderly reconstruction to 
take place, there is a need to posit these three separate phonemic 
series even though no single language shows all three as inherited 
sounds. 

The need for plain velars appears clear enough: cf. Lat. 
cruor ‘blood’, Gk. kreas, Skt. kravi- ‘flesh’, Lith. kraujas ‘blood’ 
(k : k : k : k < *k)\ also Gk. steikho ‘walk’, Goth, steigan ‘climb’, 
Skt. sti'gh- ‘mount’, OCS stignq ‘come’ (kh : g : gh : g < *gh). 
However, velars in these languages usually do not line up so 
neatly. Much more common are the cases in which Latin or Greek 
velars correspond to Sanskrit or Lithuanian sibilants: cf. Lat. 
centum, Gk. he-katon, Skt. satam, Lith. simtas ‘100’; also Lat. 
decern, Gk. deka, Skt. ddsa , Lith. desimt ‘10’. In these examples 
the correspondence is k : k : s : s. 

The distribution of velar : velar and velar : sibilant has 
prompted some scholars of Indo-European to reconstruct two 
separate series for the proto-language, a plain velar and a palato- 
velar. What is assumed then is that the plain velars remained ve¬ 
lars in all languages, while the palato-velars merged with the 
velars in some (the centum languages) and became sibilants in 
the others (the satem languages). (For further discussion of the 
centum-satem division, see 11.2.) 

The distribution of the reflexes of the reconstructed labio- 
velars is similar, though considerably less skewed. Only Latin, 
Germanic, Mycenaean Greek, and Hittite actually have labio- 
velar phonemes ( qu, hw, q, and ku, respectively, in the voiceless 
unaspirated series). Corresponding sounds in Greek have all 
merged with reflexes of other sounds, namely, p, t, and k, depend¬ 
ing on the following vowel. In Sanskrit, the corresponding sounds 
are plain velars. Thus we find, for example, Lat. quis, Goth. 
hwas, Skt. kds, Hitt, kuis, Gk. tis ‘who’ (qu : hw : k : ku : t < *k w )\ 
also Lat. sequor ‘follow’, Goth, saihwan ‘see’, Skt. sdce ‘follow’, 
Hitt, sakuwa ‘eyes’, Gk. hepomai ‘follow’ (qu : hw : c : ku : p). 

Thus, even though we find labiovelars physically present in 
only four stocks, the correspondences of these sounds with those 
in the other stocks compel us to assume labiovelars for PIE and to 
assume that they have merged with other sounds (usually plain 
velars or labials) in the other languages. 

c. Laryngeals. It is very often the case that data in the de- 
scendent languages do not line up in the neat arrays that the com¬ 
parative method requires. In one such instance certain features 
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seem to have been unpredictably present in some languages 
where no visible explanation was possible. For some of these it 
was proposed in the latter part of the nineteenth century that the 
unpredicted sounds were due to the action of other sounds that 
had existed at some earlier stage in the language but were lost 
before the first written records of the language. These sounds left 
evidence of their former presence by modifying the sounds sur¬ 
rounding them in such ways as lengthening or changing a vowel, 
aspirating a consonant, and others. These lost sounds are called 
laryngeals. They are surely the most controversial point of re¬ 
constructed PIE phonology. Some scholars utterly reject them 
(e.g., Schmalstieg 1973), while others rely on them heavily (e.g., 
Lehmann 1952). 

Proposals for the number of laryngeals for PIE range from 
as few as one to as many as twelve. The laryngeal theory was 
given strong support when Hittite was deciphered and shown to 
be an Indo-European language, for Hittite alone preserves these 
sounds. (For further discussion, see 12.3.) 

1.3.2. Morphology 

The grammatical basis of PIE as an inflectional language is 
quite secure, though there is ample evidence that at some earlier 
stage of pre-proto-Indo-European it was probably agglutinative. 
PIE made use of a three-gender system of masculine-feminine- 
neuter, though Hittite confounds this picture somewhat with its 
two-gender system of common and neuter. The language had a 
number system based on a distinction among singular-plural-dual, 
though it is possible that the dual is a later development. 

The best evidence for the nominal inflectional system of PIE 
points to eight cases: nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, 
ablative, vocative, locative, and instrumental. This is a rather 
complex issue, however. Only Sanskrit has eight fully developed 
cases; we find seven in Baltic, six in Latin, five in Greek, four in 
Germanic, and so on down the line, with no cases surviving in 
many of the modem languages such as English. Case functions 
are relatively uniform, however. The nominative typically marks 
the subject of the sentence; the genitive is used to mark posses¬ 
sion, partitive, and other functions; the dative signals indirect 
object, possession, and sometimes agency; the accusative marks 
the direct object, the goal, extent of time and space; the ablative 
signals location, separation, and sometimes agency; the vocative 
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is the case used for direct address; the instrumental signals 
instrument-used; and the locative marks primarily stationary lo¬ 
cation. These functions by no means exhaust the list, but they do 
capture the essential generalities applicable to most of the stocks. 

Adjectives follow noun patterns in declension, as do some of 
the lower numerals. Pronouns, however, have a quite different 
declensional basis from that of the nouns. 

Noun groups are divided into two main classes: the thematic 
type, which is of the form Root + Theme Vowel + Ending (rep¬ 
resented, for example, by nom. sg. Lat. equ-u-s, Skt. dsv-as, Gk. 
hipp-o-s ‘horse’); and the athematic type, which is of the form 
Root + <p + Ending (represented, for example, by nom. sg. Lat. 
vox (volc-s), Skt. vdk (< vacs) ‘voice’). Both types are well rep¬ 
resented in the attested languages. 

The analysis of the Indo-European verb is a complex issue. 
In the earliest language, it is likely that tense was not a grammati¬ 
cal category; temporal relations were marked by particles and ad¬ 
verbs. A more basic distinction was an aspectual one between 
perfective (completed) and imperfective (noncompleted) action. 
A further contrast between momentary and durative action may 
have also been a grammatical feature of PIE. In the later language 
tense predominates, though it is not clear what tenses actually 
existed in PIE beyond the simple present and preterite. There are 
as many as eight tenses in some Indo-European languages (e.g., 
Sanskrit), and as few as two in others (e.g., Germanic). The same 
uncertainty exists for mood categories. Sanskrit has an indicative, 
optative, and imperative; others have a subjunctive and other cat¬ 
egories. Exactly which of these was present in the proto-language 
is an open question, though the indicative and imperative seem 
secure. 

One aspect of the verbal system of which we are fairly 
confident is that of voice. PIE had two voices, active and medio- 
passive. The active marks the grammatical subject as the agent of 
the sentence. The mediopassive is a combined category that em¬ 
braces two functions, the middle and the passive, one of which 
usually predominates in the individual languages. The middle 
function marks the subject of the sentence as both the agent and 
the recipient of the action. It is clearly indicated by the Skt. (ac¬ 
tive) ydjati ‘he makes a sacrifice (for others)’, (middle) yajate ‘he 
makes a sacrifice for himself’. The passive function is clearly 
marked by Lat. homo amatur a femina ‘The man is loved by the 
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woman’. In such uses the grammatical subject is the recipient of 
the action but is not the agent. 

In most of the IE languages one or the other of these two uses 
of the mediopassive predominates. In Sanskrit it is clearly the 
middle (the native grammarians do not even recognize a passive). 
In Latin the passive predominates. In Greek both functions are in 
productive use, though here as in the other languages the two are 
very close formally. 

1.3.3. Syntax 

The syntax of PIE is currently a hotly debated topic. Despite 
some excellent work done in syntax around the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, especially by Delbriick, most Indo-European scholarship 
has been directed at the phonology, morphology, and lexicon. 
But in recent years some very innovative (and controversial) 
work by Lehmann (e.g., 1974) has brought a new approach to the 
study of syntax. Based on typology, the method owes much of its 
foundation to the earlier work of Greenberg (e.g., 1966). Other 
imaginative work has been carried out by Friedrich (1975) and 
others. 

Lehmann’s method allows us to proceed beyond morphology 
in the study of syntactic systems. It is clear that languages with 
rich inflectional systems carry out a great deal of their syntax in 
morphological terms. Case endings mark such functions as sub¬ 
ject of sentence, direct object, and indirect recipient of action. 
But Lehmann's work has at least pointed the way beyond the 
nominal morphology. The approach is based on word-order typol¬ 
ogy, and it allows us to make inferences about the syntactic sys¬ 
tem of PIE on the basis of dominant patterns of word order in 
sentences. Lehmann has asserted, for example, that PIE was pre¬ 
dominantly Subject-Object-Verb (SOV) in its unmarked sentence 
order. From this fact we can infer, among a number of interesting 
features, that it was also postpositional (as Hittite suggests), that 
it had relative clauses that preceded their head nouns, that it had 
impersonal sentences with optional subjects, and that (unin¬ 
flected) adjectives preceded their nouns. Another distinguishing 
characteristic of PIE syntax is its use of absolute constructions, a 
feature found in many of the stocks, especially Greek, Italic, and 
Indo-Iranian (see chapters 2, 4, and 5 for details). 

The issues involved in the study of PIE syntax are far too 
complex for an introductory sketch of this type. The reader 
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should consult Lehmann (1974) for deeper discussion. Suffice it to 
say that, whether it is correct or not, this work has reopened the 
field of PIE syntax. 

I have deliberately avoided citing extensive data for the sim¬ 
ple reason that this is not a book about PIE, but about its de¬ 
scended languages. Nothing short of a full-length treatment could 
do justice to this topic. It is my hope, however, that the evidence 
on which the foregoing sketch is based will emerge from the 
chapters that follow. After all, the attested languages form the 
basis of our hypotheses about the proto-language, not the other 
way around. 
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2.0. Introduction 

Latin is only one of many dialects that were spoken in an¬ 
cient Latium, where Rome was located. Because of the com¬ 
manding social and political position that the speakers of Latin 
eventually enjoyed, it became the dominant language of the area 
and in the end suffocated all the others. The proto-Latins were 
basically a group of West Indo-European invaders who came into 
the area we now call Italy sometime before the tenth century b.c. 
But they did not find empty spaces; the area was already occupied 
by a variety of different tribes, some of whom were Indo-Euro¬ 
pean and some of whom were not. Though the interpretation of 
the evidence, mostly archaeological and partly linguistic, is open 
to serious debate, we are now fairly certain that Italy was oc¬ 
cupied by a variety of peoples before and during the first mil- 
lenium b.c. The best known of these people are the Etruscans, 
whose own prehistory is clouded in uncertainty, but who were 
firmly entrenched in northern Italy by the seventh century b.c. 
and who controlled most of Latium and probably founded Rome, 
where a vicus Tuscus ‘Etruscan quarter’ remained into the Roman 
period. 

The Etruscans were definitely non-Indo-European, and they 
exerted a profound influence on the Romans in cultural, religious, 
and political matters. This influence is directly visible in Roman 
nomenclature, military and religious terminology, and art, as well 
as in political and social vocabulary and organization. As they 
took firm control of the Italian peninsula, the Romans all but 
eliminated the Etruscan influence, banishing the last of the Etrus¬ 
can kings, Tarquinius Superbus, in about 500 b.c. Considering the 
close contact of the two peoples, the overall linguistic influence of 
Etruscan on Latin is apparently not at all great, being confined to 
lexical items in fairly narrow areas. (A brief sample of Latin 
words from Etruscan: histrio ‘actor ’,persona ‘mask’, possibly also 
amare ‘love’, as well as certain other words that reflect Etruscan 
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influence, especially where h is written to indicate aspiration, 
e.g., Gracchus, Cethegus, and others.) 

There is some evidence for a group of so-called Mediterra¬ 
nean languages (e.g., Pelasgian) spoken by native people who, in 
addition to the non-Indo-European Etruscans, occupied the land 
later invaded by the proto-Latins. The evidence for these lan¬ 
guages is scanty, confined mostly to onomastic and situational 
data in the form of aberrant dialect forms. 

Among the other, Indo-European languages in Italy we find 
Illyrian, Venetic, Messapic, Ligurian, Sicel, and Raetic. (Each of 
these will be taken up separately in chapter 13.) Latin is the prin¬ 
cipal member of the Italic family, which itself is usually divided 
into two groups, the Latin-Faliscan and the Oscan-Umbrian. We 
shall now focus on the Italic family proper and the relationship 
between its two main divisions. 


Latin-Faliscan 2.1. 

2.1.1. Faliscan 

Since so little is known about Faliscan, a few words on the 
subject should suffice. The exact territorial boundaries of the 
Falisci are not known, but they most certainly were concentrated 
in southern Etruria, with Falerii as the capital (modern Civita 
Castellana). When it was first discovered, some scholars believed 
that Faliscan was the ‘missing link’ between Latin and Oscan- 
Umbrian. The principal source for this dialect is a series of in¬ 
scriptions found in the territory of Falerii, which provide some 
phonological evidence linking it more closely to Latin than to the 
Oscan-Umbrian dialects (e.g., parallel treatment of labiovelars as 
qu, whereas in Oscan-Umbrian these are realized as p, and sev¬ 
eral other features). The most important Faliscan material is a 
fourth-century inscription on a cup found in Rome, Foied vino 
pipafo era carefo, which in Classical Latin would be hodie vinum 
bibam eras carebo ‘Today I will drink wine, tomorrow I will do 
without’. The material of Faliscan is far too scant to advance our 
knowledge of the Italic group very far, however, and it is of prac¬ 
tically no value in the overall Indo-European picture. 

2.1.2. Latin 

As the most important cultural, hence linguistic, group in an¬ 
cient Italy, the Romans left behind a vast treasure of linguistic 
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resources. The oldest known monument of Latin, dating from the 
sixth century b.c., is the celebrated Praenestine fibula contain¬ 
ing a brief inscription, Manios med fhefhaked Numasioi (= Lat. 
Manius me fecit Numerio 'Manius made me for Numerius’). This 
old inscription shows many archaic features characteristic of 
early Latin (nom. in -os, reduplicated perf. in the verb fhefhaked, 
older dat. in -di, among other things), but unfortunately it stands 
almost alone as a monument of the older period (and its authen¬ 
ticity has been seriously challenged; see Ridgway 1981). This 
so-called Praenestine Latin and representatives of other local va¬ 
rieties of older Latin do show some important differences from 
later Roman Latin (compare the following preliterary forms with 
their classical counterparts: recei: regl ‘for the king’; iouxmenta: 
iumenta ‘beasts of burden'; sakros: sacer ‘holy’), but for all prac¬ 
tical purposes the first significant monuments of Latin are no 
older than the third century b.c. Among them we find abundant 
texts reflecting an earlier, pastoral society (Latin vocabulary is 
full of terms that reflect an early preoccupation with farming, e.g., 
pecunia ‘money’; cf. pecus ‘cattle’). And the wealth of fairly con¬ 
tinuous and linguistically consistent material that the emerging 
Latin literature provides, despite the fact that it is modeled largely 
on Greek, has been indispensable in the task of discovering the 
nature of the Indo-European parent language. 

2.2. A Brief Structural Sketch of Latin 

2.2.1. Phonology 

2.2.1.1. Vowels 

Latin has a vocalic system similar to that of many other early 
Indo-European languages. It continues the Indo-European sys¬ 
tem of distinctive vowel length, utilizing a triangular vowel sys¬ 
tem. There are probably some phonetic differences between the 
long and short varieties besides the length, but I have ignored 
them here: 


I U 

I 6 

a 

The diphthongs ai (later ae), ei (later i), oi (later u), au, ou, eu 
(later u) round out the list of vowels. 
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One characteristic of Latin vowel phonology is the reduction 
of many vowels to i in certain unstressed environments (stress 
itself is not distinctive). A few examples are facid ‘do’, conficid 
‘complete’, cadd ‘fall’, occido ‘beat’, ratus ‘reckoned’, and irritus 
‘invalid’. 

The Indo-European system of vowel gradation, or ablaut 
(best preserved in Greek verbal forms such as petomai ‘fly’: pote 
‘flight’; leipo: leloipa: elipon ‘leave, left’, where the vowels e, o, 
and 0 alternate in different grammatical environments; cf. also 
English forms such as sing: sang: sung), is in general greatly re¬ 
duced. It is evident in its qualitative form in such Latin pairs as 
tego ‘cover’: toga ‘a covering’; sequor ‘follow’: socius ‘associate’. 
The so-called quantitative ablaut system, based on differences in 
vowel length rather than quality is also greatly reduced and is 
recoverable in pairs such as voco ‘call’: vox ‘voice’, and some 
others. As a rule, Latin generalized one or the other of the original 
vowels in these pairs. 

a. Semivowels. Latin has two semivowels (sounds that func¬ 
tion as either vowels or consonants depending on phonetic envi¬ 
ronment). These are y and w; j is the typical written form of the 
consonantal variant of the former, / of the vowel; v frequently 
represents the consonant of the latter, u the vowel. A few exam¬ 
ples of these are jugum ‘yoke’, medius ‘middle’, vldl ‘saw’, monui 
‘warned’. 

2.2.1.2. Consonants 

Latin has a fairly symmetrical consonantal system, which di¬ 
verges from that of Indo-European primarily in its replacement of 
the aspirated series of consonants {*bh, *dh, *gh) by a partial 
fricative series, as well as in certain other modifications. It takes 
the following form: 

p t k k w 

b d g g w 

f s h 

m n 

1 
r 

2.2.2. Morphology 

Latin is distinguished by its highly developed inflectional 
system in both the noun and the verb. In matters of noun mor¬ 
phology, six cases are generally marked for each noun (nomi- 
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native, genitive, dative, accusative, ablative, and vocative). A 
seventh case, the locative, is found in certain morpholexical 
classes and archaic forms (e.g., domi "at home', run' in the coun¬ 
try’). There are two numbers, singular and plural, with only relics 
of the earlier dual that is typically postulated for Indo-European 
(cf. ambd ‘both’, duo ‘two’, as well as dual pronoun types such as 
uter ‘which of two?’). 

The Latin noun classes are divided into five inflectional 
groups, or declensions, each characterized by its own system of 
affixes. There are, in addition, three genders (masculine, femi¬ 
nine, and neuter) commonly associated with nouns on a partly 
natural, partly grammatical basis. Adjectives in Latin follow the 
same declensional patterns as nouns of the first three declensions. 

The Latin verbal system is organized into four inflectional 
groups, or conjugations. All contain the same grammatical cate¬ 
gories of voice, tense, aspect, and mood, their differences being 
based on purely formal matters. The primary divisions in the verb 
are aspectual, with a perfectum, or ‘completed action', and an 
infection, or ‘noncompleted action’. There are also temporal dis¬ 
tinctions within each aspect category of past, present, and future 
tense. 

There are in addition three voices (reflecting the relationship 
of the subject to the action identified in the predicate). These are 
the active, passive, and middle, or deponent (see Baldi 1977a). 
The verb is further subdivided into four moods, the indicative, 
subjunctive, imperative, and infinitive. Derived forms such as the 
gerund, gerundive, and supine round out the verbal category. 

2.2.3. Syntax 

The system of syntax utilized in a language cannot possibly 
be captured in a few brief lines. Indeed, in highly inflected lan¬ 
guages such as Latin and other members of the Indo-European 
family, because it is frequently difficult to determine the boundary 
between the syntax and the morphology, the job of a brief char¬ 
acterization is also made that much more difficult. 

Latin is typologically an inflecting language, of course, 
wherein morphological endings signal most higher-order gram¬ 
matical relations such as subject and object. Word order in Latin 
is for the most part free, though there is a statistical tendency to¬ 
ward Subject-Object-Verb (SOV) and the harmonic Noun-Adjec¬ 
tive (Noun + Adj.) order. It is mostly prepositional, though a few 
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postpositions survive in archaisms and in formulaic expressions 
(e.g., mecum ‘with me’). 

Probably the most distinctive feature of Latin syntax is its 
relative rigidity with respect to case selection and case functions. 
Where other languages show considerable flexibility as regards 
cases (for example, Sanskrit allows either the genitive or the da¬ 
tive to mark indirect object), Latin typically has only a single case 
in which constructions are realized (see Baldi 1977b, 1978). 

A Sample Latin Text 2.3. 

The following passage is taken from Cicero’s De Officiis 
1:122 and is offered to the reader as a representative sample of a 
connected text from Latin of the classical period (c. 90 b.c. to 
a.d. 14): 

Est igitur adulescentis maiores natu 

(It) is therefore (the duty) of a young man those greater with respect to age 

vereri exque iis deligere optimos et probatissimos, 

to respect and from them to choose the best and most approved 

quorum consilio atque auctoritate nitatur; 

of whom by the counsel and authority he might benefit 

ineuntis enim aetatis inscitia senum constituenda 

of the beginning for of age the ignorance of the aged strengthened 

et regenda prudentia est. 
and directed by wisdom is to be 

‘It is therefore the duty of a young man to respect his elders and to choose the best 
and most approved from among them, so that he might benefit from their counsel 
and authority. For the ignorance of youth must be strengthened and directed by 
the wisdom of elders.’ 


Oscan-Umbrian 2.4. 

The origins of the Oscans and the Umbrians are extremely 
cloudy, and we shall have nothing to say on this issue. Though the 
two languages are by no means identical, Oscan and Umbrian are 
similar enough in matters of phonology, morphology, and syntax 
that we are certainly justified in grouping them together. 

2.4.1. Oscan 

Oscan (lingua Osca) is the name given by the Romans to the 
dialect spoken by the Osci in Campania. Our knowledge of the 
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language is based almost entirely on about two hundred inscrip¬ 
tions from Campania, Samnium, northern Apulia, Lucania, Brut- 
tium, and the city of Messana. The earliest, which are coin 
legends, may be as old as the fifth century b.c., but the bulk be¬ 
longs to the period of 80-90 b.c. The most important Oscan 
document is the Tabula Bantina, which is a list of municipal regu¬ 
lations. After that, the Cippus Abellanus, which is another mu¬ 
nicipal document, provides the most data. Other evidence is in 
the form of private documents and military and election an¬ 
nouncements. Oscan is held to be quite archaic (Buck 1928:18 
calls it “the Gothic of the Italic dialects”), especially in its inher¬ 
ited vowel system. 

2.4.2. Umbrian 

Apart from scattered inscriptions, the principal source of an¬ 
cient Umbrian data is the famous Iguvine Tables, a set of seven 
(originally nine) bronze tables discovered at Gubbio (ancient 
Iguvium) in the fifteenth century. The tables, which have been 
dated to the period 400-90 b.c., contain all together about four to 
five thousand words, including directions for and descriptions of 
various religious ceremonies performed by a group of priests 
called the Atiedian Brothers. 

2.5. A Brief Structural Sketch 

of Oscan and Umbrian 

As mentioned above, Oscan and Umbrian are two distinct 
languages that show sufficient similarity to be grouped together. 
In the interest of brevity and clarity, I shall confine the structural 
discussion to features that characterize both languages. Following 
established practice, I shall present these features as they are 
contrasted with the corresponding Latin features. 

2.5.1. Phonology 

2.5.1.1. Vowels 

Oscan-Umbrian has the same basic five-vowel system as 
Latin, marked by distinctive vowel length. But there are internal 
developments in both Oscan and Umbrian that are quite different 
from those in Latin, and it would therefore be imprecise to say 
that they are developmentally identical. The same is generally 
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true of the diphthongal elements ai, ei, oi, au, eu, ou, except that 
in Umbrian all these have become monophthongs (cf. Lat. quaes¬ 
tor, Osc. kvaisstur, Umbr. kvestur). 

While there are numerous internal developments in Oscan- 
Umbrian phonology which parallel those in Latin, there are many 
that are unknown in Latin. One major point of divergency be¬ 
tween Oscan-Umbrian and Latin is the weakening of unstressed 
medial syllables mentioned in connection with Latin pairs such as 
facid: conficid, and so on. Such weakening is not found in 
Oscan-Umbrian, though syncope (complete loss of short vowels 
in medial syllables) is much more common (cf. Osc. actud, Lat. 
agito). Overall, however, the accent system of Oscan-Umbrian is 
poorly understood. 

As in Latin, the role of the Indo-European ablaut system is 
considerably diminished in both Oscan and Umbrian. In most 
cases the gradation can only be seen by comparison with Latin 
forms (cf. Umbr. mers ‘oath’, Osc. meddi'ss: Lat. modus, mo- 
destus). 

a. Semivowels. Though their internal distribution differs 
somewhat from that of Latin, the semivowels y and w with either 
vocalic or consonantal function are found in both Oscan and 
Umbrian. 

2.5.1.2. Consonants 

The consonantal systems of Oscan and Umbrian differ from 
that of Latin in several ways, mainly in the historical development 
of certain sounds from Indo-European. The major differences are 
the treatment of *k w and *g w , which become p and b, respec¬ 
tively, in Oscan-Umbrian as opposed to qu and u (gu after n) in 
Latin. Cf. Osc. pis, Umbr. pisi, Lat. quis ‘who’; Osc. bivus, Lat. 
vfvf ‘living’ (nom. pi. masc.); Umbr. benust, Lat. venerit ‘will 
have come’. Other developments of earlier sounds and sound 
clusters distinguish Oscan-Umbrian from Latin, especially certain 
assimilations such as ks to ss and others (cf. Lat. dextra est, Osc. 
destrst ‘it is right’). The overall consonantal system is as follows: 

p t k 

b d g 

m n 

f s h z 

1 
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2.5.2. Morphology 

Oscan-Umbrian noun morphology is very similar to that 
found in Latin. There are five declensions (though the pattern in 
the Oscan-Umbrian third and fifth declensions is different from 
that of Latin), each showing the same cases as found in Latin, 
though with a more distinctive locative form. 

On the matter of verb morphology, there is once again gen¬ 
eral agreement between Latin and Oscan-Umbrian, with four con¬ 
jugations; there are some organizational differences, however, 
between the third and fourth conjugation verbs in each group. 
Moods, tenses, and voices are the same also, though the middle 
voice is not well developed in Oscan-Umbrian. There are also 
some gaps in the system of the Oscan-Umbrian verb, which may 
be accidental (e.g., the lack of a gerund category). Adjectives are 
inflected like nouns of the first three declensions, exactly as in 
Latin. 

2.5.3. Syntax 

Nearly all of the constructions common in Latin syntax are 
found in both Oscan and Umbrian. Very little variation in case 
usage occurs between the two subgroups, and though the syntac¬ 
tic evidence is on the whole scant, enough of it exists to recognize 
the general similarity to Latin. One interesting difference is that 
Umbrian has postpositions instead of the prepositions commonly 
found in Latin and Oscan: cf. Osc. az hurtum ‘at the grove’, 
Umbr. asam-a ‘to the altar’. 

2.6. A Sample Oscan Text 

The following brief text is from the Tabula Bantina (text and 
translation from Buck 1928:233-38). 

Oscan: Pr., suae praefucus pod post exac Bansae 

Latin: Praetor sive praefectus (conj.) post hac Bantiae 

English: The Praetor or prefect after this at Bantia 

fust, suae pis op eizois com atrud ligud acum 

erit, si quis apud eos cum altero lege agere 

will be if someone before them with another to law to conduct 

herest, auti pru medicatud manim aserum eizazunc egmazum 

volet, aut pro iudicato manum adserere (de) eis rebus 

wishes, or for judgment the hand to lay on these matters 
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pas exaiscen ligis scriftas set, ne phim 

quae hisce in legibus scriptae sunt, ne quem 

which these in laws written have been not which 


pruhipid mais zicolois x nesimois. 

prohibuerit plus diebus x proximis. 

he shall prevent more than days 10 preceding 

’The praetor, or if there shall be a prefect at Bantia after this, in case anyone 

wishes to go to law with another before them, or to make a forcible seizure, as if 
judgment had been rendered, on these matters which are written of in these laws, 
shall not prevent one for more than the ten preceding days.’ 


A Sample Umbrian Text 2.7. 

The following brief text is from the Iguvine Tables, V A, 
7-10 (text and translation from Buck 1928:260). 

Umbrian: Sakreu perakneu upetu, revestu, pure, 

Latin: Hostias solemnis deligito, revisito, cum 

English: Victims sacrificial let him select let him inspect when 

terte, eru emantur herte, 

datur, (aliquae) earum accipiantur oportetne, 

they are given they might be accepted it is fitting or not 

et pihaklu pune tribri^u fuiest, akrutu 

et piaculorum cum temio fiet ex agro 

and of offerings if a triple it should be from the country 

revestu emantu herte. 

revisito accipiantur oportetne. 

let him inspect they might be accepted it is fitting or not 

‘Let him select the sacrificial victims, and when they are given over let him inspect 
them to see if they are to be accepted, and in the case of a triple offering let him 
inspect them in the country to see if they are to be accepted.' 


The Relationship of Oscan-Umbrian 2.8. 

to Latin-Faliscan 

How is Oscan-Umbrian related to Latin-Faliscan? This is a 
question of considerable controversy in Italic studies to which 
one can only provide the outlines of an argument. But it is suffi¬ 
ciently important in studies of Indo-European subgrouping (along 
with the issues of Indo-Iranian, Balto-Slavic, and Italo-Celtic) 
that it deserves some mention. 

Since arguments based on ethnic and racial judgments are 
impossible to substantiate, for an assessment of the relationship 
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we have little to depend on outside the linguistic correlations be¬ 
tween Latin-Faliscan and Oscan-Umbrian. To be sure, the two 
groups are sufficiently similar to have long been considered dif¬ 
ferent members of the same group, but they are also different 
enough to indicate that little or no mutual intelligibility occurred 
among speakers of the various dialects. 

The traditional view of the relationship is that from a dialect 
of West Indo-European there split off a branch to be called Proto- 
Italic. From this branch, at a very early stage, Latin-Faliscan and 
Oscan-Umbrian split from each other. Thus, the similarities be¬ 
tween the two groups are due to an early unity in Proto-Italic, and 
their differences are the result of the later linguistic divergence. 

This view held for years, but in the 1940s a group of Italian 
linguists (neolinguists) proposed that the similarities between the 
two groups are not due to common origin, but rather to late lin¬ 
guistic and cultural interchange, and that the differences between 
the two are attributable to their separate origins in Indo-Euro¬ 
pean. The neolinguistic position places a strong emphasis on the 
geographical component in language change, and this proposal is 
consistent with that view. But the larger issue is a more difficult 
one; that is, how does the historical linguist distinguish between 
common retention (archaism) and common innovation? This is a 
serious issue, and we shall see it recurring in other discussions of 
subgrouping below. In the case of Latin-Faliscan and Oscan- 
Umbrian, the view held by most is that the evidence is ambiguous 
and can be interpreted either way (cf. Beeler 1966). Sections 2.8.1 
and 2.8.2 below constitute brief summaries of the major simi¬ 
larities and differences. (Note: Oscan-Umbrian forms are typi¬ 
cally glossed by a Latin equivalent; I have supplied the English 
translations in these cases.) 

2.8.1. Similarities 

1. The spread of the ablative sg. in -d from -o stems to nouns 
of all five stem classes. Cf. 

OLat. eod ‘him’ : Osc. sakarakliid 

Lat. ‘d templo’ (‘from the temple’) 

meritod ‘deservedly’ : Osc. contrud 

Lat. ‘contra’ (‘against’) 

facilitated ‘easily’ 

Falisc. reeted ‘rightly’ 


: Osc. amprufid 

Lat. ‘improbe’ (‘improperly’) 
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OLat. sententiad ‘opinion’ : Osc. toutad 

(cf. Skt. dsvad ‘horse’) Lat. 'd populo’ (‘by the people’) 

2. The organization of the nominal system into five inflec¬ 
tional categories, and the verb system into four. 

3. The formation of the imperfect tense in *bhd- (< PIE 
*bhuam ‘I was’), which stands alone in the Indo-European family. 
Cf. Osc .fufans ‘they were’ (*bh >f in Osc.), Lat. amabam ‘I was 
loving’ ( *bh > b medially in Lat.). This is not universally ac¬ 
cepted, however; fufans is the only example of this formation in 
Oscan-Umbrian, and it is a debated form. (The entire issue is re¬ 
capitulated and discussed in Baldi 1976.) 

4. The fusion of the aorist and perfect tenses—for example, 
Lat. dixi ( dic-s-i ) ‘I said’: Umbr. benust Lat. ‘venerit’ (‘he will 
have come’). Cf. Gk. epaideusa ‘I taught’. 

5. Fusion of the optative and subjunctive moods. In Latin 
the sole relic of the optative is sim, sis (OLat. siem, sies ) ‘be’. 

6. The elimination of the PIE ablative in -as in -a stems, 
and its replacement with the -d from the -o stems. Cf. OLat. 
sententiad ‘opinion’, Osc. dolud Lat. ‘dold’ (‘by deceit’). 

7. The specialized derivation of the relative pronoun from 
the interrogative. Cf. the following: 

Lat. quis, quid ; Osc. pis, pid ‘who, what’ (interr.) 

Lat. qui, quae, quod : Osc. pui, pai, pud ‘who, which’ (rel.) 

Lat. quisquis, quicquid : Osc. pispis, pitpid ‘whoever’ 


8. The formation of a gerundive in -nd-. Cf. Lat. operandam, 
Osc. iipsannam (-nn- < -nd-) ‘must be carried out’. 

9. The formation of an imperfect subjunctive in -se. (Note: in 
Latin VsV > VrV; this is called rhotacism.) Cf. the following: 

Lat. foret ( < ‘he was’ (subj.) 

Osc. fusid ) 

10. The merger of the reflexes of *bh, *dh as/in initial posi¬ 
tion. Cf. the following: 

Lat. fratrum ) 

Umbr. fratrum > ‘brothers’ (gen. pi.) < *bhrdtrom 
Osc. fratrum 

Lat. faciat 
Osc. fakiiad 
Umbr. fagia 


‘will do' (< *dhs-) 
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11. General agreement of the verb ‘to be’: Lat. sum, Osc. 
sum (cf. Skt. asinf) ‘I am’. 

12. Dissimilation of the sequence l... I to l... r. Cf. Lat. 
mllit-dris ‘military’ (cf. Lat. clv-llis ‘civil’, mort-dlis ‘mortal’), 
Sab. Jlusare Lat. ‘florali’ (‘floral’). 

13. Agreement in the root *deik- meaning ‘say’, which in 
other Indo-European languages means ‘point out’. Cf. Gk. deik- 
numi ‘show, point out’: Lat. dicere, Osc. deikum ‘say’. 

14. Use of third-singular passive impersonally (but this also 
occurs in other Indo-European languages, notably Sanskrit and 
Celtic). Cf. Osc .ferar ‘let one carry’; Lat. Itur ‘one goes’. 


2.8.2. Important Differences 

1. Oscan-Umbrian retains the -as of the nominal -d stems in 
the nom. pi.; Latin replaces it with -ae (< -di). Cf. Lat. dime: 
Osc. aasas ‘altar’. 

2. Oscan-Umbrian retains the genitive in -5 in -o stems, 
whereas Latin has -f. Cf. Lat. fllil ‘son’, Osc. pukleis ‘son’. 

3. Latin has a future tense formation from *bhu- built on the 
analogy of the imperfect; Oscan-Umbrian has the future in -5-. 
Cf. Lat. amdbd ‘I will love', Umbr. ferest Lat. ‘feret’ (‘he will 
carry’). 

4. Latin has a future in d ( e ) in the third and fourth conjuga¬ 
tion verbs (e.g., reges ‘you will rule’); Oscan-Umbrian lacks this 
formation. 

5. Rhotacism (s > r/V_V), which occurs in Latin and Um¬ 

brian, does not occur in Oscan. Cf. the following: 


Lat. amare (< *ama~se "love’; cf. es-se) 

Lat. genus, generis (< *genes-es ) ‘race’ (nom. and gen. sg.) 
Umbr. erom ‘to be’ 


Osc. ezum ‘to be 


4 


(< *es-om ) 


6. The familiar Latin perfect in -v- (e.g., amavi ‘I have 
loved’) is not found in Oscan-Umbrian, nor is the -5- perfect (e.g., 
dlxt ‘I have said’). In Oscan-Umbrian a perfect in -/- is charac¬ 
teristic, though others are found as well. Cf. Osc. ai'kdafed Lat. 
‘decrevit’ (‘it has decreased'), Umbr. andirsafust Lat. ‘circum- 
tulerit’ (‘he will have carried around’). 

7. The Latin infinitive in -se (cf. es-se ‘to be’) is matched in 
Oscan-Umbrian by a formation in -om (-um), unknown in Latin 
(Osc. ez-um; Umbr. er-om ‘to be’). 

8. Treatment of PIE labiovelars: 
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(a) *k w > Lat. qu; Oscan-Umbrian p 
Lat. quanta : Osc. panta "how much’ 

quis : pis ‘who’ (interr.) 

qul : pui ‘who’ (rel.) 

(b) > Lat. u' (initially): Oscan-Umbrian b 

Lat. venid ‘I come’ : Osc. benust Lat. ‘venerit’ (‘he will have come’) 

9. Certain very important lexical differences: 

(a) Osc. touta : Lat. clvitas ‘state, people’ 

(cf. Goth, ftiuda) 

(b) Osc . puklo- : Lat. jilius ‘son’ (< *dhe- ‘nourish, suckle’: 

(cf. Skt. putra-) cf. femina ‘woman’) 

(c) Osc. fuutrei : Lat. filia ‘daughter’ (cf. filius ‘son’) 

(cf. Skt. duhitar-) 

(d) Umbr. utur : Lat. aqua ‘water’ (cf. Goth, ahwa ) 

(cf. Gk. hudor) 


The Romance Languages 2.9. 

The Italic family continues in strength today, though in 
highly altered form. Now known collectively as the Romance lan¬ 
guages (with its own field of comparative Romance), the modem 
descendents of Latin are French (first attested in mid-eighth 
century), Italian (tenth century), Provencal (eleventh century), 
Spanish, Catalan, and Portuguese (tenth and eleventh centuries), 
Rumanian (sixteenth century), plus the so-called minor Romance 
languages—Sardinian, Rhaeto-Romansch, and the now extinct 
Dalmatian. Since the information on the Romance languages is 
readily available, we shall not discuss them further. 
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Introduction 3.0. 

Relatively unknown until the modem period, the Celtic lan¬ 
guages make up an important branch of the Indo-European fam¬ 
ily. The early Celts probably had their beginnings in Central 
Europe, and owing to their apparent restlessness and bellicosity, 
they spread out across the continent at an early stage. We have 
clear references to Celts as early as the fifth century b.c., and it is 
reasonably certain that they were firmly established in Italy at 
that time. When Caesar subjugated them in the Gallic Wars, the 
decline of their linguistic empire on the continent was begun; by 
the fourth century a.d., Celtic had been largely eliminated from 
the Roman area. 

Those Celts who had made their way to Britain fared consid¬ 
erably better. They maintained themselves there well into the 
tenth century a.d., when their languages were largely displaced 
by the advancing Germanic tribes known as Angles, Jutes, and 
Saxons. But by this time the Celts were firmly enough entrenched 
in some of the outer reaches of Britain that some of the languages 
have survived to modem times. 

It is customary to divide the Celtic languages into two groups 
based upon a typological bifurcation between those languages in 
which PIE *k w developed as a velar (the so-called q- Celtic, or 
Goidelic) and those in which it was realized as a labial (p- Celtic, 
Brythonic, or Brittanic). 

Goidelic (or Gaelic) 3.1. 

The ancient people who spoke Goidelic called themselves 
Gofdil, and their language Goidelg. It is not known at exactly 
what point in history the Goidelic-speaking Celts arrived in Ire¬ 
land, and, interestingly, the language is never referred to as Irish. 

The most important sources of the ancient Goidelic (and of all 
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Celtic) are a variety of manuscripts written in Old Irish dating 
from the late seventh to early eighth century a.d. Older than 
these are the three hundred or so sepulchral inscriptions written 
in a special alphabet called the Ogam script, which have been 
dated to the fourth century a.d. 

We generally speak of three distinct languages within Goi- 
delic: Irish, Scots Gaelic, and Manx. 

3.1.1. Irish 

As mentioned, Old Irish provides our oldest records of Cel¬ 
tic. It is customary to divide Irish into three periods: Old Irish (up 
to about 850), Middle Irish (from 900 to about 1450), and Modem 
Irish (since about 1475). Our principal sources of information on 
Old Irish are many glosses in Latin manuscripts, where the Irish is 
interspersed within the Latin text. The most important of these 
are the Wurzburg Glosses, which are glosses on a Latin text of the 
Epistles of St. Paul preserved at Wurzburg. They are dated to 
approximately the eighth century a.d. In addition, there are the 
Milan Glosses, which are glosses on a Latin commentary on the 
Psalms and which stem from the ninth century. These glosses 
constitute the largest amount of information on Old Irish. The 
Turin Glosses and glosses from other locations round out the old¬ 
est data from Old Irish. 

3.1.2. Scots Gaelic 

The Celtic dialect Scots Gaelic was introduced into the Scot¬ 
tish Highlands by Irish settlers in the sixth century a.d. 

3.1.3. Manx 

Formerly spoken on the Isle of Man, Manx is now extinct, 
having been ousted by English from England. 

3.2. Brythonic (Brittanic) 

Those Celts who settled in Britain, perhaps as early as the 
fifth century b.c., established a variety of Celtic known as Bry¬ 
thonic, or Brittanic. Like the Goidelic, it is divided into three lan¬ 
guage groups: Welsh, Cornish, and Breton. 

3.2.1. Welsh 

Probably our most important source for the Brythonic group, 
Welsh is the language of Wales. It is also known as Cymric, from 
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the Welsh Cymraeg. The three commonly identified periods are 
Old Welsh (from the earliest records, about a.d. 800 to the twelfth 
century), Middle Welsh (twelfth to the sixteenth century), and 
Modem Welsh (from the sixteenth century to the present). 

3.2.2. Cornish 

Though Cornwall ceased to be an independent kingdom 
about a.d. 900, Cornish continued to be spoken until the late sev¬ 
enteenth century. When the last speaker died at the age of 102 in 
1777, Cornish became extinct. Old Cornish dates to about the 
twelfth century a.d. 

3.2.3. Breton 

Introduced into the northwest comer of modern-day France 
by Celtic invaders from the fifth century onward, Breton is quite 
closely related to Cornish. Old Breton, which dates from about 
800 b.c., is known only in glosses and early charters. Middle 
Breton (ca. a.d. 1100-1600) is represented in continuous texts 
only from about 1500. Modem Breton dates from about the sev¬ 
enteenth century and is maintained against the dominant French 
only by strong regional and nationalistic loyalties. 

To these three we must add the poorly known Gaulish, which 
is a collective term used for the languages of the Celtic tribes in 
the two Gauls (Gallia Cisalplna and Gallia Transalpina), in the 
Iberian peninsula, in Galatia in Asia Minor, and in central Eu¬ 
rope. (The Celtic monuments in the Iberian peninsula have moti¬ 
vated some scholars to propose an earlier “Celto-Iberian”; these 
have been augmented by some recent discoveries in Botorrita. 
“Celto-Iberian” is now a common, if imprecise, term in the Celtic 
literature.) Despite their wide geographical distribution, these 
languages are known only from fifty or so short inscriptions found 
chiefly in France. One of these languages, dating from the second 
century b.c., is often referred to as Lepontic; it is definitely 
Indo-European, but with questionable Celtic affinities. Also to be 
mentioned here is the poorly attested Pictish, which is known 
only from a few proper names found in the north of Britain. 

The division of the two main Celtic groups into q and p Celtic 
is based, as already mentioned, on the development of the PIE 
labiovelar *k w . In the Goidelic branch *k w is realized as a velar, 
whereas in Brythonic its reflex is a labial. Cf., for example, OIr. 
cla, Welsh pwy (Lat. quis, Skt. kd- ‘who'). This division has had a 
long-lasting effect on Celtic studies and has even been advanced 
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as part of a wider hypothesis concerning the alleged special re¬ 
lationship between Italic and Celtic. (The issue will be taken up in 
3.5.) 


3.3. A Brief Structural Sketch of Old Irish 

3.3.1. Phonology 

3.3.1.1. Vowels 

Old Irish maintains in general the Indo-European system of 
vowels with a triangular system made up of long and short 
varieties: 

T u 

e 6 

5 

One of the most important features of Old Irish phonology 
relative to the development of the vocalic system is the heavy 
expiratory stress on the first syllable of the word. This accent has 
caused a great deal of vocalic reduction in unstressed syllables, 
changing the quality of the unstressed vowels so that it is difficult 
to compare them with those of the other Indo-European lan¬ 
guages. For comparative purposes the stressed Old Irish vowels 
correspond quite regularly to those of, say, Greek or Latin (cf. 
OIr. mdthir, Lat. mater ‘mother’; OIr. ocht, Lat. octo ‘eight’; and 
so on). But unstressed vowels in all positions have undergone 
such radical changes (including general loss of final vowels) that 
their correspondences with the cognate languages are much more 
difficult to establish; cf. OIr. fir ‘men’ (nom. pi.), Lat. viri (both 
from *wiri). 

3.3.1.2. Consonants 

Despite its differences from the postulated vowel system of 
Proto-Indo-European, especially in unstressed syllables, the vo¬ 
calic system of Old Irish is very conservative indeed when com¬ 
pared to the system of the consonants. There are three major 
internal developments of Old Irish consonant phonology: lenition, 
nasalization, and gemination. Each of these marks the conso¬ 
nants of Old Irish as radically different from those of the proto¬ 
language. 

a. Lenition. Lenition is the mutation of consonants in medial 
and initial positions caused by the preceding vowel. The muta- 
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tions are realized in many different ways according to the sound 
affected and the exact phonetic environment of that sound. Leni- 
tion is best understood as a process of articulatory weakening as a 
result of which the articulation of a sound is laxer in certain pho¬ 
netic environments. 

Lenited forms are often very difficult to determine from the 
Old Irish texts because they are not always represented by special 
symbols. For example, the stops p, t, k (c) are marked ortho- 
graphically by ph, th, ch in their lenited forms (representing the 
fricatives [f 0 yj). But while the stops b, d, g become the frica¬ 
tives tps y], they have no special written symbols. 

Another difficulty is encountered in attempting to detect the 
historical origin of lenited forms. In the case of medial conso¬ 
nants, lenition was often conditioned by vowels, which were sub¬ 
sequently lost because of other changes and which can only be 
reconstituted on the basis of comparative and internal recon¬ 
struction. When we add to this the fact that, in the case of initial 
consonants, lenition is conditioned by the final sound of the pre¬ 
ceding word (cf. du-air-cher ‘I have purchased’, crenaid ‘buys’), 
we see why lenition has provided a phonological riddle of consid¬ 
erable complexity in Indo-European and Celtic linguistics. 

The Old Irish consonantal system contains eleven conso¬ 
nantal pairs, represented below in their lenited and unlenited 
form. (Note: unless a special symbol is available, a dot over a 
sound indicates its lenited form.) 

k (ch) t (th) p (ph, f) 

g (y) d (3) b (P) 

n (n) m (w) 

1 ( 1 ) 
r(r) 
s (h) 

b. Gemination. Yet another unusual feature of Old Irish con¬ 
sonantal phonology is gemination. As the name indicates, gemi¬ 
nation refers to the doubling of consonants in certain phonetic 
environments in order to indicate that the consonant is not lenited 
(e.g., ammann for amman ‘names’, from the Wurzburg Glosses). 
It occurs in specific lexical combinations (e.g., after certain pro¬ 
nouns, case-forms, verb-forms, and other disparate elements). 
There are also large numbers of geminated consonants that have 
been inherited from earlier patterns, which have in turn been as¬ 
similated (e.g., attach ‘entreaty’ < *ad-tech). 

A great deal of fluctuation and uncertainty is apparent in the 
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attested Old Irish literature concerning the entire gemination pro¬ 
cess. The unpredictability of forms, when taken with the fact that 
Modern Irish has greatly simplified the geminates, strongly sug¬ 
gests that gemination was weakening as a phonological process 
even during the very early period of Old Irish. 

c. Nasalization. The final phonological feature characteristic 
of Old Irish consonants is nasalization. Nasalization itself is a 
relatively common assimilatory phenomenon found in a wide va¬ 
riety of languages; its realization in Old Irish, however, is some¬ 
what different from that of other languages, such as modem 
French, in which nasalization is very common. In Old Irish, initial 
sounds are modified by final nasal consonants from the preced¬ 
ing word. By this process such changes as p, t, k —> b, d, g or 
b, d, g —> mb, nd, rjg (voiced stops preceded by the homorganic 
nasal) take place. The many restrictions and peculiarities asso¬ 
ciated with Old Irish nasalization are of interest only to the 
specialist, but the process is particularly interesting to the gen¬ 
eralist in light of the frequent weakening of word boundaries so 
commonly associated with phonological change and abundantly 
clear in the Old Irish nasalization (cf. inmain n-aim ‘dear the 
name’: ainm ‘name’). 

3.3.2. Morphology 

Old Irish noun declension is in general representative of the 
early Indo-European system of nominal inflection. The three gen¬ 
der system of masculine, feminine, and neuter familiar from 
Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, and elsewhere is found in the language, 
though it is obvious from the time of the oldest texts in Old Irish 
that many phonological and analogical developments had served 
to reduce the overall number of discrete endings marking gender. 
Also represented are the three numbers of singular, plural, and 
dual. It is interesting to note that the dual number is always ac¬ 
companied by some form of the numeral dan ‘two’. 

Five cases can be distinguished for Old Irish: nominative, 
genitive, dative, accusative, and vocative, all with uses familiar 
from other Indo-European languages. But though the cases are 
modest in number, the number of distinguishable declensional 
groups is very large, with thirteen main classes of nouns and a 
fourteenth for irregulars and indeclinables. The classification of 
nouns is based on the final sound of the stem, with seven members 
in the vocalic group and seven in the consonantal group (including 
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the irregulars). Adjectives are on the whole based on nouns of the 
vocalic group and are organized into five classes. 

Verbs in Old Irish are classified according to so-called strong 
and weak categories. Strong verbs are primary (i.e., not derived 
from nouns or adjectives), whereas weak verbs are denominative 
or deadjectival. Weak verbs have a characteristic morphology 
that distinguishes them from the strong verbs. 

The Old Irish verb contains fully developed active and pas¬ 
sive voices. Within the active is also a so-called deponent cate¬ 
gory, characterized by the ending -r familiar from Latin verbs 
of the same name. But whereas in Latin the deponent is more 
closely associated with the passive and, to the extent that it sur¬ 
vives, the middle voice, in Old Irish the deponent belongs with 
the active voice. The origin of the -r itself is a vexed question in 
Indo-European studies. Examples of deponents are OIr. labrithir, 
Lat. loquitur ‘speaks’. 

Three moods are distinguished in the Old Irish verb: the in¬ 
dicative, the imperative, and the subjunctive. In addition, there 
are five tenses: present, imperfect, preterite, future, and second¬ 
ary future, or conditional. Not all of these tenses occur in all 
moods, however. Several of the tenses are characterized by dif¬ 
ferent forms according to whether they are absolute (standing 
alone) or conjunct (compounded or prefixed). Cf. leicmi (abso¬ 
lute), -lecem (conjunct) ‘we leave’. 

3.3.3. Syntax 

Old Irish syntax is very complex, though such a statement is 
purely relative and evaluative. When it is compared with the 
syntactic patterns of other Indo-European languages, several dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics stand out. Chief among these is the 
syntax of the Old Irish pronominal system, where there is sig¬ 
nificant divergence from the structures found in the other lan¬ 
guages. Most pronominal elements in Old Irish are found only in 
reduced form, and these typically function as proclitics or enclit¬ 
ics (i.e., they are attached directly to the verb). To these are 
frequently added enclitic particles of emphasis (e.g., guid-mi- 
ni(pray-we-emph) ‘we pray’). Another distinguishing characteris¬ 
tic of pronominal syntax is the use of infixed pronouns, which are 
always unstressed and severely reduced in form. Cf. ro-m-gab ‘he 
has taken me’ (m < me ‘me’). 

Prepositions are used extensively in Old Irish and can be 
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piled up together to form multiple prepositions. Cf., for example, 
comtherchomracc 'assembly’, from com-to-er-com-ro and icc-, lit. 
‘with-to-before-with-perfective-come’. 

Still another feature of Old Irish syntax is its word order. 
Quite in contrast with the other Indo-European languages, Old 
Irish has the order Verb-Subject-Object (VSO) in unmarked con¬ 
structions. Why this is so is not known; most of the older Indo- 
European languages have either SOV or SVO word order. It is 
possible that the VSO order found in early Celtic was brought 
about as the result of contact with people who spoke a VSO lan¬ 
guage, perhaps one of the Afro-Asiatic (Hamito-Semitic) family. 
In any case, the VSO order of Old Irish has the attendant har¬ 
monic structures characteristic of VSO languages (e.g., Noun + 
Adj. and Noun + Gen. orders). 

Old Irish also uses large numbers of what are called verbal 
nouns. These are nouns in form but have the force of verbs and 
even take objects, usually in the genitive case. These structures 
correspond for the most part to infinitives in the other Indo- 
European languages. 

3.4. Sample Old Irish Texts 

3.4.1. Glosses 

Glosses play such an important role in the Old Irish tradition 
that a few should be presented here as examples. The three 
glosses below all appear in the Wurzburg Glosses (from Strachan- 
Bergin 1970:103): 

1. Wurzburg 12 c 29: 

nl ar formut frib-si as-biur-sa in so 

not because of envy to you I say this 

‘I say this not because of envy toward you.’ 

2. Wurzburg 14 d 26: 

is i persin Crist d-a-gnlu-sa sin 

(it) is in person of Christ I do it that 

‘It is in the person of Christ that I do that.' 

3. Wurzburg 21 a 8: 

is hed in so no guidimm 

(it) is it this part. I ask 


‘It is this which I ask.' 
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3.4.2. A Short Sample of Old Irish Prose 

The following selection is from the tain bo cualnge, “The 
Cattle-Raid of Cooley.” The tain represents the heroic saga, 
which is one of the most important literary forms of ancient Irish. 
The tAin itself may be as old as the middle of the seventh cen¬ 
tury; it certainly existed by the first half of the eighth century. The 
manuscript in which it is found is from about 1100. In the passage 
below we find a description of a band of armed men (text and 
translation from O’Rahilly 1967: 5, 142, lines 161-64): 

In lorg tanaise berrtha nua leo. Bruitt forglassa uli impu. 

The band second shorn new of them coats grey all about them 

Lenti glegela fria cnessaib. Claidib co muleltaib 
shirts pure white against their skins swords with round guards 

oir -i co n-imdumib argait leo. “Inn e Cormac 

of gold and with handles silver on them, interr.part. he Cormac 

sut?” for each. “Nad e omm," bar Medb. 
yonder asked each not he indeed said Medb 

‘The second band had newly shorn heads of hair. They wore grey cloaks and pure 
white shirts next to their skins. They carried swords with round guards of gold and 
silver handles. “Is that Cormac yonder?” they all asked. “It is not indeed,” said 
Medb.’ 


Italo-Celtic 3.5. 

At an early period in comparative linguistics, it was proposed 
that there exists a special relationship between the Italic and Cel¬ 
tic languages. This special relationship, dubbed Italo-Celtic, is 
suggested by a series of features shared by the Italic and Celtic 
languages, frequently to the exclusion of the rest of the Indo- 
European stocks. Those who support the Italo-Celtic premise 
argue that these shared characteristics point to common innova¬ 
tions and, according to established procedure in the comparative 
method, are thus reflective of a period of unity. Those who op¬ 
pose the notion of Italo-Celtic point to the paucity of data, as well 
as to the relative lack of importance of the shared features in the 
total language systems. Basically, we are faced here with difficult 
methodological questions: What conclusions can we draw when 
two related languages share a series of similar features? How do 
we judge the importance of these features? Does similarity always 
reflect common innovation? Can we always distinguish common 
innovations, which are extremely important, from common re- 
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tentions, which imply nothing? What about ‘negative innovations’ 
(degree of divergence)? 

The following is a somewhat selective list of similarities be¬ 
tween the Italic and Celtic languages (from Meillet 1922 [1967: 
49-58]): 

1. The shift of the PIE sequence *p ... k w to k w ... k w in 
Latin and Goidelic. Cf. Lat. quinque, OIr. coic (< *peqk w e ‘five’). 
Here we should expect Lat. *pinque and OIr. *6ic (initial *p is lost 
in Celtic). 

2. The parallel development of PIE °r, °l as ar, al in both 
stocks (° stands for a ‘half vowel’) differing from their treatment of 
r, l (syllabic r and /), which gave or, ol in Latin, ri, li in Celtic. 
Cf. OIr. scaraim ‘I separate’, Welsh ysgar ‘separation’, Lat. earn, 
Umbr. karu ‘flesh’, Umbr. kartu Lat. ‘ distributio’ (‘distribution’). 

3. Both represent the genitive singular of o stems as -i, quite 
in contrast with the normal PIE *-osyo. Cf. here Lat. viri ‘of the 
man’, Ogam Ir. magi ‘of the son’, Gaul. Segomari (gen. of 
Segomaros). By contrast, cf. Skt. asvasya ‘of the horse’. 

4. (a) They share the medio-passive ending in -r, which has 
taken the place of the normal primary endings *-mai (1st sg.), *tai 
(3rd sg.) (cf. Gk. hepetai ‘he follows’). Note here Lat. loquitur 
(3rd sg.), loquimur (1st pi.), OIr. labrithir (3rd sg.), labrimmir 
(1st pi.) ‘speak’, (b) They both use the -r for an impersonal pas¬ 
sive. Cf. Lat. itur ‘one goes’, Umbr. ferar ‘let one carry’, OIr. 
berir ‘one carries’, Welsh gweler ‘one sees’. 

5. Irish and Latin have two subjunctive forms in common: 
one in a (cf. Lat. [1st sg .]feram, OIr. [1st sg.] bera ‘carry’, both 
with shortening of the final vowel); and one in s, OIr. (1st sg.) 
tiasu, (3rd sg.) teis ‘go’, Lat. (1st sg.) dixim ‘say’, (1st sg.) faxim 
‘do’. 

6. The Italic future in -b- may correspond to the Irish future 
in -b- and -/-. Cf. Lat. amdbd ‘I will love’, Falisc. carefo ‘I will do 
without’, OIr. labrafammar ‘we shall speak’. This correspon¬ 
dence, however, is usually rejected (but see Bammesberger 1979). 

7. There is a correspondence between the two in certain su¬ 
perlative formations in *-samo. Cf. Lat. maximus ‘greatest’, Osc. 
nessimas Lat. ‘proximae’ (‘closest’), OIr. nessam, Welsh nesaf 
‘nearest’. 

8. They both make use of the nominal suffix *-tei(n), as 
found in Lat. natio (nom.), nationis (gen.), Umbr. natine (abl.) 
‘nation’, OIr. toimtiu (gen. toimten ) ‘thought’. 
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9. There is also a list of lexical correspondences, some of 
which are listed here: 

Lat. de: OIr. di, Breton di 'from' 

Lat. cum: OIr. com- ‘with’ 

Lat. Imus: OIr. is, Welsh isel ‘below’ 

Lat. pectus: OIr. ucht ‘chest’ 

Lat. terra: OIr. tir ‘earth’ 

Lat. veru: Umbr. hems (abl. pi.): OIr. bir, Breton her ‘dart, spit' 


Not included here are a few other similarities (the total is about 
eleven). 

This outline of the evidence for Italo-Celtic provides a skel¬ 
eton of the argument. The entire notion has been severely crit¬ 
icized, especially by Watkins (1966; but see Cowgill 1970). All 
things considered, the evidence seems rather meager and cannot 
be considered as secure as for other groups, for example, Indo- 
Iranian. The phonological evidence is surely the weakest, with 
the lexical correlations a close second. The morphological data 
are interesting and suggestive, but they must be placed in the per¬ 
spective of the total language system. 

One final word needs to be said before we leave Italo-Celtic, 
and that refers to the prehistories of these two stocks and the 
earlier dialect divisions. The careful reader may have noticed that 
there is a parallel development in Oscan-Umbrian and Brythonic 
in their treatment of PIE *k w (> p). A similar correlation can 
be made between Latin-Faliscan and Goidelic, where *k w > q(u). 
In the early twentieth century it was asserted that this distribu¬ 
tion reflected an earlier unity for these two divisions and that 
Oscan-Umbrian-Brythonic and Latin-Faliscan-Goidelic should be 
treated as earlier historical entities. This position has won few 
adherents and is not widely followed. 
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Indo-Iranian (Indo-Aryan) 


Introduction 4.0 

The Indo-Iranian group occupies a special position in the 
Indo-European family for several important reasons. First and 
foremost, it provides for us, in the form of Vedic Sanskrit and 
Avestan, some of the oldest and most extensive documents avail¬ 
able in the Indo-European family. Second, it is the only group 
that directly attests to a period of common development between 
two branches of the Indo-European family, namely, Indie and 
Iranian. Because of this extensive documentation we are in an 
excellent position to claim detailed knowledge of the Indo-Iranian 
group, especially Sanskrit. And the elaborate structure of San¬ 
skrit has formed the basis for a great deal of what we know about 
the Indo-European parent language. 

The term ‘Indo-Iranian’ indicates the two main branches of 
the subgroup. The term ‘Aryan’ alone is often used to designate 
the Indie branch, and it is actually the word Aryan itself that pro¬ 
vides the direct evidence of the prehistoric unity of the Indie and 
Iranian branches. In Sanskrit ar(i)ya- designates speakers of 
Vedic Sanskrit; in Avestan airya- was the name by which the 
speakers of Avestan designated themselves. In fact, the genitive 
plural of this name—‘of the Aryans’—is the name of the country 
of Iran. The Indie and Iranian branches split off from each other 
at a very early stage in prehistory, certainly before 1500 b.c. 

Indie (Aryan) 4.1 

4.1.1. Old Indie 

Following nineteenth-century tradition, we customarily di¬ 
vide the Indie languages into three periods: Old, Middle, and 
Modem. The oldest language in the Indie group, and indeed of all 
Indo-Iranian, is Vedic Sanskrit (samskrta ‘cultivated, polished’). 
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The oldest Vedic material is the Rgveda, which is usually dated to 
1200-1000 b.c. (though not in written form until much later). The 
Vedic literature is made up primarily of the four Vedas (Rgveda, 
Sdmaveda, Yajurveda, and Atharvaveda), though ample literature 
from other sources exists as well, especially the Prdtisakhyas, 
which are detailed and extremely accurate phonetic texts com¬ 
posed by grammarians to insure the correct pronunciation of the 
religious Vedas. The Prdtisakhyas are thus of great importance, 
not only in the Indian grammatical tradition, but also for the his¬ 
tory of linguistics. Also included in the Vedic or preclassical pe¬ 
riod are the Brdhmanas and the Sutras, both of which deal with 
matters of religion and ritual. 

Classical Sanskrit is quite close to Vedic, principally because 
it was so closely regulated in the priestly tradition for religious 
purposes. Classical Sanskrit was codified in the fifth century b.c. 
by the grammarian Panini in his monumental Astadhyayi ‘the 
eight chapters’. This highly abstract and algebraic grammar, 
which is based on earlier work that has not been preserved, is the 
object of enduring and serious scholarship both in India and in the 
West; in effect, the Astadhyayi fixed the form of Sanskrit and pro¬ 
hibited further change. Most of the literature in the classical pe¬ 
riod was composed well after Panini, with the exception of the 
two epics the Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmayana, which are thought 
to have been composed around Panini's time. These two are the 
main representatives of Epic Sanskrit and fit between the Vedas 
and the true classical literature, which comes possibly as late 
as a.d. 450. With such a considerable passage of time, certain 
changes made the classical language somewhat different from the 
Vedic. But these changes must be considered minor in the face 
of changes during comparable periods in the histories of other 
languages. 

4.1.2. Prakrit 

Sanskrit is distinguished from the speech of the masses, 
Prakrit ( Prdkrta commonly glossed as ‘unrefined’). Prakrit has the 
same remoter origins as Sanskrit, but whereas Sanskrit was fixed 
and codified, Prakrit evolved in a more normal way and even¬ 
tually gave rise to the numerous later Indie dialects. The term 
‘Prakrit’ is often used as a synonym for ‘Middle Indie’, but this 
designation is not technically correct. 
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4.1.3. Middle Indie (Pali, Middle Prakrit, and 
Apabhramsa) 

Middle Indie is frequently divided into three groups, Old, 
Middle, and Modem. The old period is represented chiefly by Pali 
in a series of Buddhist religious documents. Other dialects are 
represented in the inscriptions of Asoka (c. 250 b.c.). Middle 
Prakrit, which is sometimes referred to as Standard Literary 
Prakrit, is dated to the second century a.d. and is represented 
largely by Jainist religious writings in Jaina-Prakrit, and by some 
lyric and epic poetry in Maharastri. The late, or Modern, group is 
first represented in Apabhramsa from about the tenth century 
A.D. 

4.1.4. Modern Indie 

Nowhere else in the Indo-European family do we find such a 
bewildering display of modem languages that, though clearly re¬ 
lated, often defy precise classification. This is largely due to the 
nature of the Indian subcontinent itself, with a predominantly 
rural and still largely illiterate population. Also to be considered is 
the significant influence on the local languages from the non- 
Indic languages of the region, particularly Persian, and the non- 
Indo-European Dravidian and Munda (Austro-Asiatic) languages. 
Since the precise classification of the Indie languages is of con¬ 
cern chiefly to the Indo-Iranian specialist, we shall proceed here 
with a simple partial listing: Sindhi, Lahnda, Panjabi, Gujarati, 
Rajasthani, Marathi, Hindi, Bihari, Oriya, Nepali, Bengali, As¬ 
samese, Sinhalese, Maldivian, Romany (Gypsy), and Urdu. Hindi 
and Urdu are essentially the same language, with the distinction 
that Hindi is spoken by Hindus and is written in the Nagari script, 
whereas Urdu is spoken chiefly by Muslims and is written in the 
Arabic script; there are also considerable lexical differences. The 
common language has been called Hindustani, though this name 
has fallen into disuse in recent years. 

A Brief Structural Sketch of Sanskrit 4.2. 

As mentioned above, evidence from the Indo-Iranian branch 
of Indo-European has had a considerable influence on our view of 
the proto-language. The reason for this, besides its great antiq¬ 
uity, lies chiefly in the fact that Sanskrit is far and away the most 
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elaborately structured language of the entire family. In matters of 
phonology, word formation, and syntax, no other Indo-European 
language can lay claim to such richness of structure. Rightly or 
not (and many would say not), this richness had led many scholars 
to place particularly heavy emphasis on the Sanskrit evidence in 
the reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European. Such emphasis is 
based not only on the solid comparative evidence for a mor¬ 
phologically rich Proto-Indo-European available from the other 
stocks (especially Greek, Latin, Baltic, and Slavic), but also on 
the methodological principle that it is simpler to account for par¬ 
allel losses in the less complex languages than it is to establish 
parallel innovations in the more elaborate ones. This constitutes a 
difficult issue, one that cannot be resolved in a volume such as 
this. But the reader should be alerted to the difficulties which in¬ 
here in argumentation of this sort. (See Polome 1979 for a lucid 
discussion of the issues.) 

4.2.1. Phonology 

Sanskrit phonology is remarkably elaborate in comparison 
with that of most of the other stocks. It contains many functional 
distinctions lacking in the others, and it has lost some distinctions 
as well—for example, that between plain velar (k) and labiovelar 
( k w ), both realized as k. The innovations are due partly to inter¬ 
nal phonological innovations—for example, the development of 
voiceless aspirates such as ph, th, and so on—and partly to lan¬ 
guage contact such as the development of a retroflex (retracted) 
series t, d, n, and so on, under the influence of neighboring Dra- 
vidian languages. 

4.2.1.1. Vowels 

Vowels in Sanskrit are distinguished by the feature of length 
(long vs. short) as well as by the feature of diphthongization (sim¬ 
ple vs. diphthongal). The vowels are as follows: 


Simple Vowels 


Diphthongs 



a 

I 

u 

Q 

i 

ai (ai) 
au (au) 
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A crucial feature of many morphemes is root-vowel grada¬ 
tion, or ablaut. As we have noted, Proto-Indo-European made use 
of two types of gradation, one based on vowel quality and one 
based on vowel quantity. The qualitative ablaut was built primar¬ 
ily on the alternation e : o : 0 in certain morphological environ¬ 
ments (recall Gk. petomai ‘fly’: pote ‘flight’, etc.). But in the 
history of Sanskrit there occurred a change in the vowel system 
that had a monumental effect on the overall structure of that sys¬ 
tem: in Sanskrit the Indo-European vowels *e, *6, *d all merged 
together as a (phonetically this can be seen as a process of cen¬ 
tralization, but I shall not attempt to describe it further). Thus 
note the following correspondences: 

Lat . fert: Gk. pherei: Skt. bharati ‘carries’ (*e) 

Lat. mensis (< *mensis ): Gk. men , Skt. mas- ‘month’ (*e) 

Lat. ovis: Gk. dis (< *owis): Skt. avi- ‘sheep' (*o) 

Lat. ocior: Gk. okas ‘swifter’: Skt. asu- ‘swift’ (*d) 

Lat. ager: Gk. agros ‘field’: Skt. djra- ‘plain’ (*a) 

Lat. mater: Gk. (Dor.) mater: Skt. mdtar- ‘mother’ (*a) 

This merger, of course, completely destroyed the Indo-European 
qualitative ablaut system, though there is ample evidence that the 
system was at one time operative. For example, the root han- 
‘slay’ is related to the Gk. phonos ‘murder’, OIr. gegttin, and re¬ 
flects Indo-European *g w h (which merged with *g h in Sanskrit). 
The normal development of *g h , g w h in Sanskrit is h before front 
vowels and gh before back vowels. The presence of forms such as 
the perfect participle jaghanvahs with gh reflects an earlier *0 in 
this form of the verb. That is, han- is from *ghen- and (ja)ghan - is 
from *ghon- (e : o). 

But, whereas the qualitative ablaut can only be recovered 
through comparative and internal reconstruction, the system of 
quantitative gradation is fully productive in the language. This 
quantitative system, called by the native grammarians the guna 
(full grade) and vrddhi (lengthened grade), characterizes virtually 
every word in the language, especially in derived forms. Different 
derivational and inflectional forms are marked by different vowel 
lengths dictated by the guna and vrddhi increments. The system 
appears in the language as follows. (Note: the Indian grammar¬ 
ians’ description of this system differs organizationally from that 
of traditional Indo-European scholarship, in which the guna form 
is considered basic.) 
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Simple vowel 0(a) a i I u u r 1 

guna ('secondary quality’) a a e o ar al 

vrddhi ('increment') a ai(ai) au(au) ar — 

The simplest characterization of this process is that the guna form 
is brought about by adding an a to the simple vowel; the vrddhi 
form is made by adding a to the guna form. The following are a 
few examples; 

pa-pt-ima ‘we fell': pdt-ati 'he falls': pat-dyati ‘he causes to fall’ (0, a, d) 
dis- 'direction, region': des-d- 'place, region': dais-ika 'local' (/', e, ai) 
tul-a 'scales’: tol-ana- 'weighing': taul-in- 'weigher' (u, o, ait) 
kr-ta- made'; kar-tr- 'doer': kar-yd ‘business’ (r, ar, dr) 

As far as accent is concerned, the native grammarians note 
distinctions of tone or pitch, but make no mention of stress or 
emphatic accent. There are two primary accent pitches: acute and 
grave. A third type of accent is always of secondary origin ac¬ 
cording to combinations of acute and grave vowels in contraction. 

4.2.1.2. Consonants 

The consonantal system of Sanskrit is a typologically bal¬ 
anced, symmetrical system with a number of innovative distinc¬ 
tions not found in the other stocks. It takes the following shape: 



Voiceless 

Voiceless 

Aspirated 

Voiced 

Voiced 

Aspirated 

Nasal 

Velar 

k 

kh 

g 

gh 

Q 

Palatal 

c 

ch 

j 

jh 

n 

Retroflex 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

( Retracted) 
Dental 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

Labial 

P 

ph 

b 

bh 

m 


There are in addition the semivowels y, r, I, and v, as well as the 
secondary sounds h (visarga) and h and m (anusvara). 

The major points of interest in regard to the Indo-European 
are the voiceless aspirated series kh, th, and so on, which is not 
usually posited for Proto-Indo-European, and the retroflex series, 
which seems to be the result of Dravidian influence. Both have 
been the source of some controversy, not only in Indo-Iranian 
studies, but also in the wider Indo-European sphere. 

4.2.1.3. Sandhi 

Sanskrit phonology is of special interest even to the general 
phonologist because of the existence of a phenomenon known as 
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sandhi, literally ‘a putting-together’. Sandhi is a phonological pro¬ 
cess whereby sounds join together, both within words (internal 
sandhi) and across word boundaries (external sandhi), to produce 
other sounds. These combinatory, or euphonic, changes often 
have the result of making words very difficult to analyze, simply 
because they often destroy the transparency of the phonological 
form of the words. And in the case of sandhi across word bound¬ 
aries, the rules often blur the word boundaries, making syntactic 
and morphological analysis difficult. A few examples will serve to 
illustrate: 

1. Simple similar vowels coalesce to form the corresponding 
long vowel—for example, a + d -* a: cf. na + asti —> nasti ‘is 
not’; ii + ii —> u: cf. sadhu + uktam —> sddhuktam ‘well spoken’. 

2. Vowels a and d merge with dissimilar simple vowels to 
produce their guna form—for example, ca ihi —» cehi ‘and here’; 
sa uvaca — * sovaca ‘she said’. 

3. Vowels a and d merge with dissimilar diphthongs to pro¬ 
duce the vrddhi form—for example, a eti —> aiti ‘comes here’; sa 
osadhih —> sausadhih ‘the medicinal herb’. 

Similar rules of combination exist for consonants. The fol¬ 
lowing are a few examples: 

1. Voiceless stops become voiced between vowels—for ex¬ 
ample, pattanat agacchati —> pattanad agacchati ‘he comes from 
the city’. 

2. Final t assimilates to following palatals, retroflexes, or 
/—for example, tat ca —> tac ca ‘and this’. 

3. Final n changes to h before j —for example, tan jandn —» 
tan jandn ‘these people’ (acc.). 

4. Final s and r become h —for example, punar pratisthati —* 
punah pratisthati ‘he goes away again’. 

5. Final as becomes o before voiced consonants and a (which 
disappears)—for example, devas gacchati —» devo gacchati ‘a 
god is coming’. 

The preceding hardly exhaust the rules of sandhi for San¬ 
skrit. Indeed, they barely scratch the surface. They are, none¬ 
theless, representative of the many rules of phonological coales¬ 
cence characteristic of Sanskrit phonology. A full explanation 
would very nearly require a book by itself. 
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4.2.2. Morphology 

As was noted earlier, Sanskrit is prized by Indo-European 
scholars because of the richness of its overall structural system. 
This feature of the language is especially evident in its morpho¬ 
logical patterns of nouns, verbs, adjectives, participles, and other 
formal classes. 

Sanskrit has the three genders masculine, feminine, and neu¬ 
ter that characterize so many of the Indo-European languages. 
The language is quite strict concerning concord, and it marks each 
substantival form for one of these genders. In addition to the three 
genders, Sanskrit also marks three numbers: singular, plural, and 
dual. Though every noun has these three numbers, the dual is not 
a well-marked category in the sense that one form frequently fills 
the case role of two or three different cases, while this formal 
identity of case forms is somewhat less extensive in the plural and 
considerably less so for the singular. 

Sanskrit marks eight cases, as many as are found in any 
Indo-European language. These are the nominative, genitive, da¬ 
tive, accusative, ablative, vocative, locative, and instrumental, all 
with familiar functions. Nouns are divided into two broad cate¬ 
gories according to whether the stem ends in a vowel or a 
consonant. Each contains a number of subclasses, and there is 
considerable variation in endings among the various subgroups. 
Adjectives are declined in accordance with the different noun 
groups, with the majority conforming to the pattern of the vocalic 
stems in -a. The line between substantive and adjective in San¬ 
skrit is often very difficult to establish. Pronominal forms in the 
language are for the most part unremarkable in comparison with 
those of the other stocks. 

The verb in Sanskrit is exceedingly complex in the number of 
categories that it marks and the system of stems and endings by 
which the distinctions are expressed. There are three voices: ac¬ 
tive, middle, and passive. But, as in Greek, the passive is usually 
formally identical with the middle, differing only in the present 
tense. The middle voice definitely predominates in this language; 
in fact, the native grammarians did not even recognize a separate 
passive. 

There are in Sanskrit a total of eight tenses (though I hasten 
to add that not all of these are found at all times throughout the 
history of the language and not all are found in all verbs): present, 
imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, aorist, future, conditional, and 
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periphrastic perfect. The system is usually divided into four tense 
systems: the present system (present and imperfect), the perfect 
system (perfect and pluperfect), the aorist system (with three 
types of aorist), and the future system (with two different future 
types). 

The verb has the same three numbers as the noun, namely, 
singular, plural, and dual, as well as the markers of first, second, 
and third person. A well-developed participial system and a less 
developed gerund and infinitive system also are found in the verb. 

On the matter of mood, Vedic Sanskrit differs from the later 
language in the presence of a subjunctive mood. In Classical 
Sanskrit we can distinguish only an indicative, optative, and im¬ 
perative mood. Another distinguishing feature of the Sanskrit 
verb is the large number of derivative verbal categories marked 
morphologically—for example, the causative, the desiderative, 
and the intensive. 

4.2.3. Syntax 

Sanskrit syntax is marked by a number of interesting char¬ 
acteristics, a few of which we will note here. The most interesting 
is the system of compounding (this could perhaps be considered 
morphological). Sanskrit makes elaborate use of nominal com¬ 
pounds formed according to three major classes. Compounds re¬ 
sult from the combination of declinable stems with one another to 
form a unit that is treated as if simple in matters of accent and 
inflection. Compounds generally consist of two members, but 
they can themselves become members of a new compound. The 
lack of internal inflection often makes syntactic analysis difficult. 
The major types of compounds are the following: 

1. Copulative Compounds (Dvandva ). These involve two syn¬ 
tactically coordinate members, with the unit often inflected in the 
dual or plural—for example, indravarunau ‘Indra and Varuna’; 
krtakrtam ‘done and undone’. 

2. Determinative Compounds (Tatpurusa ). In these the for¬ 
mer member is syntactically dependent on the latter—for exam¬ 
ple, padodaka ‘water for the feet’; hdstakrta ‘made with the 
hands’. Also in this group are descriptive compounds of the type 
priyasakhi ‘dear friend’, nilotpala ‘blue lotus’; these have the 
name kannadharaya in the Indian tradition. 

3. Possessive Compounds (Bahuvnhi ). These are determina¬ 
tive compounds in which adjective inflection is assigned to the 
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last substantive; the resulting meaning is ‘having’ or ‘possess¬ 
ing’ that which is specified by the determinative—for example, 
ahasta ‘he who does not have a hand’; bahuvrlhi ‘he who has 
much rice’. 

There are other types of compounds, built on adjectival, parti¬ 
cipial, and adverbial bases, that will not be discussed here. 

Another feature of Sanskrit syntax is its extreme freedom in 
matters of case selection of nouns. For example, the genitive case 
will often substitute for a dative, an instrumental, an ablative, or a 
locative; the same is true of the locative and instrumental, both of 
which substitute rather freely for genitives and datives. All of this 
is in marked contrast with other Indo-European stocks, especially 
Latin, where case-selection is fairly rigid and invariable. 

The extensive use of participial constructions in place of full 
clauses is another feature of Sanskrit, but this is one it shares with 
a number of other stocks in the Indo-European family. 

On matters of word order the language is generally SOV, 
though there are ample SVO structures in the language as well. 
Postpositions abound in Vedic, though prepositions dominate in 
the later language. One typically finds Adj. + Noun and Poss. + 
Noun constructions. Compounds are an extremely rich area in 
which to discover ancient word-order patterns in Sanskrit, as 
elsewhere. Many scholars have sought recently to uncover the 
syntactic principles of compounding as a means of approaching 
the entire syntax of the language (see most recently Tischler 1979 
and Lehmann 1974). 


4.3. A Sample Sanskrit Text 

The following selection is one familiar to anyone who has 
undertaken the serious study of Sanskrit. This brief excerpt com¬ 
prises the first lines of the great story of Nala and DamayantI from 
the Mahdbharata. Nala was a prince of Nishadha, and DamayantI 
was the daughter of Bhlma, the king of Vidarbha; the two fall in 
love (text and transliteration from Lanman 1884:1): 

atha nalopakhyanam 

Here begins nala-episode 

bjhadasva uvaca. 

Brhadasva (Great-Horse) has spoken 

asld raja nalo nama, vlrasenasuto ball, upapanno 

there was king nala by name of Virasena the son strong possessing 
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gunair istai, rupavan, asvakovidah. atisthan manujendranam 

qualities desirous handsome in horses skilled he stood of princes 

murdhni devapatir yatha, upary upari sarvesam aditya iva 

at the head Indra as above above of all in splendor as 

tejasa; brahmanyo, vedavic, churo, nisadhesu 

in majesty pious Veda-knowing mighty among Nishadhesians 

mahlpatih, aksapriyah, satyavadl, mahan aksauhinlpatih; 

mighty earth-lord lucky at gaming truth-speaking great army-master 

‘Here begins the Nala-episode 
Brhadasva (Great-Horse) has spoken.’ 

‘There was a king, Nala by name, Virasena’s son, strong, endowed with desirous 
qualities, handsome, well skilled in horses. He stood at the head of princes as 
Indra is at the head of the gods, far above all in majesty as the sun is in splendor; 
pious, Veda-knowing, mighty earth-lord among the Nishadhesians, lucky at gam¬ 
ing, truth-speaking, great master of an army.’ 


Iranian 4 

With the Indo-Aryan migration into India in the second mil- 
lenium b.c., the earlier Aryan community was split into the two 
distinct groups we now call Indie and Iranian. The Iranians them¬ 
selves spread out quite early (approximately 1500 b.c.) over a 
wide area, reaching not only the Iranian plateau, but also parts of 
China and Southern Russia. 

4.4.1. Old Iranian 

The earliest records of Iranian are the Gathas of Avestan 
(often called Gathic). These are ancient scriptures attributed to 
Zarathustra that are usually dated to approximately 600 b.c., 
though some believe them to be much older. Gathic is structur¬ 
ally, almost mechanically, related to the language of the Vedas, 
and it is for this reason that some scholars have dated it earlier. 
Avestan is more important for comparative Indo-Iranian than for 
Indo-European studies, and is usually studied in conjunction with 
Vedic. 

Old Persian, a southwestern Iranian dialect, is chiefly rep¬ 
resented in inscriptions written in a special cuneiform script 
chronicling the Achaemenid Records, as well as in some other 
inscriptions dated to about 500-400 b.c. Old Persian, very close 
to Avestan, is known by the inscriptional texts found in Persis— 
at Persepolis, Naqs-i-Rustam, and Murghab—as well as in other 
locations in Elam (at Susa), in Media (at Hamadan), and else- 
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where. Most of the inscriptions are those of Darius the Great 
(521-486 b.c.) and Xerxes (486-465 b.c.). 

4.4.2. Middle Iranian 

Middle Persian, or Pahlavi, is the most important language of 
the Middle Iranian period, which spans the years about 300 b.c. to 
a.d. 900. Also included in this grouping are Chorasmian, which 
survives only in a few hundred glosses, Sogdian, and Saka. Saka 
Iranians have been connected since the time of Herodotus with 
the ancient Scythians. 

4.4.3. Modern Iranian 

The most important languages of modem Iranian are Persian 
(Farsi), which is spoken in Iran; Pasto, the national language of 
Afghanistan; Baluchi; and Kurdish. There is also a host of other 
languages with less significant populations of speakers—for ex¬ 
ample, Tati, Gorani, Talishi, and others. 

4.5. Avestan: A Brief Overview 

Since Old Persian and especially Avestan agree with Sanskrit 
in a general way, we shall omit here a detailed structural sketch of 
either of these two languages. Briefly, the phonology is generally 
comparable: vowels in Avestan, for example, are marked by a 
length distinction, though there are more diphthongs in Avestan, 
a nasal vowel q, and phonemic a. Word-internal sandhi of vowels 
is considerable, but not to the same degree as in Sanskrit. Liquids 
and semivowels are generally the same as in Sanskrit. 

In consonants Avestan differs more widely from Sanskrit. 
There are no aspirated stops {bh, ph, etc.): where Sanskrit has 
voiceless aspirates, Avestan has voiceless fricatives (cf. Skt. 
gcithd-, Av. gaOcid ‘song, verse’). Where Sanskrit has voiced aspi¬ 
rates, Avestan has plain voiced stops (cf. bhratar-, Av. brat a 
‘brother’). Except for the presence of the phonemes t (a dental 
spirant) and the sibilant z in Avestan, and the presence of the 
retroflex series in Sanskrit ( t, d, n, etc.), the consonantal systems 
of the two languages are for the most part comparable. 

In morphology Sanskrit and Avestan are very close to each 
other. Nouns are inflected in the same eight cases, three numbers, 
and three genders, with parallel functions and morphological dis¬ 
tribution in form classes. The same is true of pronouns, numerals, 
adjectives, and other morphological classes. 
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Verbs are characterized by the active and the middle voices, 
and by the same tenses and moods we find in Vedic Sanskrit, 
including the subjunctive. Special participial, infinitive, and im¬ 
perative forms generally parallel those found in Vedic. 

In syntax, too, there is extreme similarity between Avestan 
and Sanskrit. Cases have the same general syntactic and semantic 
functions. Word order in Gathic is very unstable, however. SOV 
predominates, but there is also variable SVO, OSV, and OVS. 
Prepositions predominate, but postpositions are also found. The 
order of nouns and adjectives is highly variable. Avestan also has 
the same nominal compounding properties that Sanskrit has. 


A Sample Avestan Text 4.6. 

with Its Sanskrit Equivalent 

The following short text (the first verse of Yasna IX; from 
Taraporewala 1962:315-16) from Avestan is given with its San¬ 
skrit equivalent in order to illustrate the closeness of the two lan¬ 
guages. (Note: words marked with an asterisk (*) are not actual 
Sanskrit words, but the formal phonetic equivalents of the Aves¬ 
tan words.) 

Avestan: havanlm a ratum a Haomo upait 

Sanskrit: *savanim a rtum a Somah upait 

English: pressing at time at Soma went up to 

ZaraOustram Atram pairi- yaoz.daOantam Ga0as-ca 

Jarathustram Atrim *pari- yoh-dadhantam gathasca [api] 

Zarathustra altar around cleaning Gathas and 

sravayntom. a-dim parasatl (Zara0ustro): ko-nara, ahl? yim 

sravayantam. a-*dim prcchat (Jarathustrah) ko nara asi yam 

reciting him asked Zarathustra who man are whom 

azam vlspahe aphaus astvato sraestem dadarasa. 

aham vlsvasya asoh asthivatah srestham dadarsa. 

I of world whole bonelike (material) most exalted saw 

‘At the time of pressing (the hour of early morning). Soma went up to Zarathustra, 
who was cleaning the altar and reciting the Gathas. Zarathustra asked him: “Who 
are you, man, whom I have seen as the most exalted one of the whole world?” ’ 
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4.7. 


Since, as we have mentioned, the Indo-Iranian group is the 
only Indo-European stock with an indisputable claim to status as 
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an intermediate subgroup, it is appropriate that we enumerate 
some of the evidence for this classification: 

1. The common use of the term *Aiya- as a proper noun of 
self-designation by both groups. 

2. The extensive use of quantitative gradation (ablaut) of the 
type d/d in both Indie and Iranian. This results from the historical 
Indo-Iranian merger of PIE *e, *o, and *d into a that destroyed 
the more familiar qualitative gradation based on vowel alterna¬ 
tion, chiefly between e and o, as found, for example, in Gk. 
lei'po (e): le-loipa (o) ‘leave, left’; Lat. tego (e): toga (o) ‘cover, 
covering’. Although internal evidence for this type can be found 
in Sanskrit, the productive gradation was of the type Skt. 
sadas (a) ‘seat’; sdddyati (a) ‘cause to sit’; hasati ( a ) ‘laughs’: 
hasa- (a) ‘laughter’; OPers. daraniya (a) ‘gold’: daraniya-kara- ( a) 
‘goldsmith’; OPers. baga- (a) ‘god’: Baga-yddi- (a) ‘God-wor¬ 
ship’. The e, o, a merger is illustrated by Skt. dbharam, OPers. 
abaram, but Gk. epheron (e) ‘I carried’; Skt. (acc.) asvam, OPers. 
asam, OLat. eqaom ( o ) ‘horse’; Skt. dpa, OPers. apa-, Gk. 
dpo (a) ‘from’. 

3. The passage of PIE *a to /, which is peculiar to Indo- 
Iranian. Cf. Skt. pitdr-, Av.pitar, Lat. pater, Gk. pater‘father’. 

4. The peculiar reduction and exchange of voiced aspirated 
stop + voiceless stop to voiced stop + voiced aspirated stop (Bar- 
tholomae's Law)—for example, bli + t > bdh. Cf. Skt. labdhd- 
< labh + ta ‘taken’; buddha < budh + ta ‘awakened’; Av. 
varazda, Skt. vrddhd < vardh + ta ‘increased’; Av. darawda-, 
Skt. drbdhi ‘tufted’. But it should be noted that the Iranian evi¬ 
dence for Bartholomae's Law is far from overwhelming. This is 
primarily due to the fact that the aspiration of the etymological 
voiced aspirates was lost, and there are actually more instances of 
voiceless stops than voiced ones in the cases where one would 
expect voiced. 

5. The use of the infix -n- in the genitive plural of stems 
ending in -a, -a, -i, and -u, resulting in genitive plurals such as 
those in -nam: Skt. vrkdnam, Av. vahrkanqm ‘wolves’ (cf. Lat. 
lupdrum). 

6. The use of the ablative-genitive ending of the type Skt. 
-ayah, OPers. -aya, Av. -aya. 

7. The use of -u as a marker of third-person imperatives— 
for example, Skt. bhdratu, Av. baratu, OPers. baratuv ‘let him 
carry’. 
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8. The near complete agreement of certain inflectional 
groups—for example, first-person pronouns: 


Singular 7, me’ 



Sanskrit t 

Avestan 

Old Persian 

Nom. 

aham 

azsm 

adam 

Tonic Acc. 

mam 

m^m 

mam 

Atonic Acc. 

ma 

ma 


Tonic Gen.lDat. 

mama 

mana 

mana 

Atonic Gen.lDat. 

me 

me 

maiy 

Tonic Dat. 

mahya(m) 

maibya 

(Gathic) 


AM. 

mat 

mat 

ma 


9. Lexical similarities more extensive than those between 
any other Indo-European groups— for example: 


Sanskrit 

Avestan 

Old Persian 


hi'ranya- 

zaranya- 


’gold’ 

sena- 

haena- 

haina- 

‘army’ 

tsti- 

arsti- 

arsti- 

‘spear’ 

soma- 

haoma- 


’the sacred drink soma’ 

atharvan- 
(‘a class 
of priest’) 

aGaurvan- 

aGravan- 

‘fire priest’ 

yajna- 

yasna- 


‘sacrifice’ 


Dardic 4.8. 

In addition to the major Indo-Iranian languages we must men¬ 
tion also a third group, whose Indo-Iranian and Indo-European 
affinities have been the subject of some controversy. These are 
the so-called Dardic languages. They offer us no ancient literature 
such as Sanskrit or Avestan that allows for an easy classification. 
They seem to be genetically close to the Indie branch, perhaps 
with an Iranian admixture, but here again we must admit the 
problem of identifying common innovation, common retention, or 
late influence. The basic vocabulary seems to be Indo-European 
(cf. Chowar dirii, participle of ‘give’, and Hindi diyd). The clas¬ 
sification of the Dardic languages is further complicated by the 
Kafir languages (e.g., Kati, Prasun), which may or may not be 
part of the Dardic group. Among the Dardic languages the most 
important is Kashmiri. Whatever their remoter origins, these lan¬ 
guages have no significance for the reconstruction of PIE, and 
their classification need not concern us further. 
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Also of note in the Indo-Iranian area are the many non- 
Indo-European languages that are present, many of them clearly 
predating the Indo-Aryan invasions. Among these are, in India, 
the Dravidian languages (especially Telugu, Kannada, Tamil, Ma¬ 
lay alam, Gondi); the Munda languages (Santali, Mundari, Ho); 
and the Tibeto-Burman languages (Balti, Newari, Boro, and 
Garo). Also important are Khasi, Nahali, Burushaski, and An¬ 
damanese, which have not been securely classified. On the Ira¬ 
nian side the most important of the neighboring languages is 
Arabic, which has considerably influenced Persian and the other 
languages of that region. 
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Hellenic (Greek) 5 


Introduction 5.0. 

Along with Indo-Iranian, Italic, and Anatolian (to be dis¬ 
cussed later), the Hellenic, or Greek, branch stands out as a pri¬ 
mary source of information concerning the parent language. It is 
not known at exactly what point in prehistory the Greeks came 
into Greece, but the evidence suggests that they arrived in the 
country well before 1000 b.c. and found there a flourishing ad¬ 
vanced civilization. This civilization was that of the Pelasgians, 
who are frequently mentioned in ancient history. Other non-Indo- 
European peoples were almost certainly in the land as well, but 
the identification of these groups is very difficult because of the 
sparseness of concrete evidence. Most of the evidence for non- 
Indo-European settlers comes from place names—for example, 
Mukenai ‘Mycenae', Athenai ‘Athens’—as well as from a few 
cultural terms that have found their way into the Greek lexicon— 
for example, basileus ‘king’. 

Whatever their exact origins, the Greeks had established 
themselves and become dominant on the mainland, the coastal 
islands, and the Aegean coast by about 1000 b.c. Our oldest liter¬ 
ature from the Hellenic branch is Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, 
which are thought to have been written down about 800 b.c. 
Homeric Greek, as it is usually called, is a curious composite of 
many Greek dialects. Fundamentally Ionic in character, the Ho¬ 
meric epic also contains an Aeolic layer, though some scholars 
have detected an Achaean stratum that would link it remotely 
with earlier Mycenaean elements (see below). 

Because of their intellectual and cultural sophistication, the 
Greeks stand out in the Western tradition as the most gifted and 
accomplished thinkers and writers of their era. We have inherited 
countless pieces of literature from Hellenic civilization on topics 
in philosophy, grammar, mathematics, literature, medicine, and 
nearly every other cultured intellectual activity. As a result, we 
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have extensive documentation, not only of the Greek civilization 
itself, but also of the early language. From the material provided 
by this literature, plus the thousands of inscriptions found in the 
Greek-speaking world, we know Greek as well as we know any 
ancient language and are even able to identify the major dialect 
divisions within the language (we have some help on this score 
from the native Greek grammarians as well). 


5.1. The Greek Dialects 

Greek is most frequently divided into two major dialect 
groups, each with subdivisions. The main dialect areas are East 
Greek and West Greek (see Buck 1955:9-14). 

5.1.1. East Greek 

5.1.1.1. Attic-Ionic 

Attic-Ionic (A-I) is the most important literary dialect of an¬ 
cient Greece, serving as the vehicle for all the most important 
Greek literature available today. It served as the official dialect of 
Greece in the Athenian empire from the mid-fifth century b.c. 
onward. 

The Attic-Ionic group is characterized by certain significant 
differences from the other Greek dialects, the most noticeable 
being e instead of ci (< *a, cf. meter, Doric mater ‘mother’); very 
early loss of P, or digamma, which represents the sound u and is 
still identifiable metrically in Homeric texts; and others. 

a. Attic. The principal dialect of Attic-Ionic is the Attic, 
which eventually evolved into the koine, or common dialect, and 
attained official status in Athenian times. Attic also eventually 
provided the basis for a sort of international language, serving as 
the principal scriptural language of the early Christians. The Attic 
koine eventually all but suffocated the non-Attic dialects by the 
end of the Hellenistic period in a.d. 330. 

b. Ionic. The Ionic dialect is very closely related to the Attic 
dialect of Attic-Ionic; it is usually divided into East, Central, and 
West (Euboean) Ionic. 

5.1.1.2. Aeolic 

Closely connected with the Attic-Ionic group of East Greek 
is the Aeolic group, which includes Lesbian, Thessalian, and 
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Boeotian. The material from this group is fairly extensive, but as a 
rule is mostly from the later period. 

5.1.1.3. Arcado-Cyprian 

The third group listed under the East Greek heading is the 
Arcado-Cyprian group. In many classifications this group is seen 
to be somewhat intermediate between Aeolic and Attic-Ionic. It, 
too, is characterized by certain phonological and morphological 
peculiarities (e.g., in for A-I en ‘in’, kds for A-I kai ‘and’, and 
others). It includes the two major dialects Arcadian and Cyprian, 
and by some classifications also includes the poorly known Pam- 
phylian, which, however, also shares certain Doric, or West 
Greek, characteristics. 

5.1.2. West Greek 

The West Greek group remained in relative obscurity during 
the Homeric period and later, principally because of the cultural 
and political preeminence of Athens and hence the Attic dialect. 
This group includes a large number of dialects which, though 
fairly homogeneous linguistically, are geographically dispersed. 
The West Greek group is characterized by a number of significant 
innovations and retentions from the earlier parent speech—for 
example, retention of a (A-I e, cf. Doric mater, A-I meter)-, reten¬ 
tion of intervocalic t (instead of s, cf. Cretan porti, proti, Attic- 
Ionic pros)-, the articles tot, tai instead of hoi, hai; and a large 
number of others. West Greek is normally classified into two 
major subdivisions, Northwest Greek and Doric. 

5.1.2.1. Northwest Greek 

Providing mostly inscriptional material, the Northwest group 
is made up of Phocian (Delphian), Locrian, Elean, and the North¬ 
west Greek koine, which is a mixed dialect from Aetolia. 

5.1.2.2. Doric 

The Doric group of West Greek comprises a large number of 
dialects including Laconian, Heraclean, Messenian, Megarian, 
Corinthian, Argolic, Rhodian, Coan, Theran, Cyrenaean, Cretan 
(the best known), and Sicilian Doric. The famous Sparta was a 
Doric-speaking city state. Doric Greek was used in Greek litera¬ 
ture for choral lyric, not in the form of a single dialect but as a 
literary composite in which many of the local peculiarities were 
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neutralized. In general, Doric Greek is prized by Indo-Euro- 
peanists because of its frequent archaisms and interesting regional 
peculiarities. 

The preceding classification of the Greek dialects, though it 
is common, is not the only one available. Some scholars have 
proposed a three-way classification made up of West Greek, 
Achaean, and Attic-Ionic. The issues are far too complex to be 
discussed here, but the very existence of differences of opinion 
serves to illustrate the hazards of such classifications. In any case, 
it should be emphasized that whatever division one adopts, the 
differences among the various groups and dialects of Greek are 
not nearly so extensive as those found in other branches of 
Indo-European—for example, Italic or Indo-Iranian. Judged by 
the standard of mutual comprehensibility, which is a frequently 
employed criterion used in distinguishing dialect from language, 
the Greek divisions can lay particular claim to the term ‘dialect' 
and in this respect are to be clearly distinguished from such 
groups as Latin and Oscan, for example, which were clearly sepa¬ 
rate languages. 

Greek has continued to the present day (Modem Greek), 
though of course with basic changes that now make it completely 
different from Classical Greek. By means of early expansion and 
colonialism, Greek spread widely in the ancient period, but later 
political and cultural conquests, especially by Romans, Turks, 
and Arabs, have severely changed the earlier linguistic maps of 
the Greek-speaking area. Greek is spoken today chiefly in Greece 
proper, with enclaves of speakers in Albania, Cyprus, and south¬ 
ern Italy (Italot Greek). 


5.3. Mycenaean 

Since the discovery of the Indo-European family through the 
analytical techniques of the comparative method, several events 
have altered our conceptions and shaken the basic foundations of 
our discipline. One such event was the discovery and eventual 
decipherment of Hittite (see chapter 12). Another, though less 
significant, was the unearthing of Tocharian (see chapter 11). Still 
another controversial development surrounded the decipherment 
of the famed Knossos Tablets, when a young British architect 
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shocked the scholarly world with the startling claim that he had 
deciphered the script and that the language it contained was 
Greek in an earlier form. 

The tablets in question had been unearthed in excavations at 
Knossos by the British archaeologist Sir Arthur Evans around the 
turn of this century. The excavations yielded over 3,000 pieces 
containing inscriptional material written in a system that came to 
be called Linear B. It was called Linear B to distinguish it from 
the very different Minoan, or Linear A, script that had been 
found, along with the celebrated Phaistos Disk, in the south of 
Crete. 

The Linear B tablets found at Knossos contain principally 
numerical inventories of persons, animals, and commodities. 
Owing largely to Evans’ reluctance to make the material available 
to the scholarly world, a great deal of confusion and misinforma¬ 
tion surrounded Linear B and its relation to the Linear A. Despite 
their differences, the two systems were thought by many scholars 
to represent different stages of the same language, ‘Minoan’. 
There were no convenient bilingual texts to aid in the decipher¬ 
ment of either script, and it must be said that, despite serious 
efforts by noted scholars, there was little progress in figuring them 
out for nearly fifty years. 

In the meantime, discoveries made at other sites yielded 
more inscriptional information. Especially important was the dis¬ 
covery of about six hundred additional inscriptional tablets and 
fragments at Pylos written in Linear B script. By this time it had 
become quite certain that the Linear A and Linear B scripts did 
not represent the same language. Linear A, which still resists de¬ 
cipherment, almost certainly does not represent an Indo-Euro¬ 
pean language. 

It was in 1952 that Michael Ventris finally broke the code of 
Linear B. An architect and amateur philologist, Ventris suggested 
that the Knossos and Pylos tablets were written in Greek, a Greek 
at least five hundred years older than the language of Homer. 
Ventris had been in frequent contact with British archaeologists 
and philologists, and made his findings available to John Chad¬ 
wick, a philologist with whom Ventris collaborated until his un¬ 
timely death in an auto accident in 1956. 

In breaking the script, Ventris produced a complete grid of 
phonetic renditions for the Linear B script; the phoneticizations 
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of the Linear B that emerged showed very close correspondences 
with Classical Greek. Ventris received startling confirming evi¬ 
dence for his decipherment when Blegen, one of the excavators of 
Pylos, used Ventris’ system to decode some of the new tablets. By 
using this system, Blegen found the roots tri- ‘three’, q'-'etro- 
‘four’, an- prefix ‘not’, mezoe- ‘small, mid’, all with very close 
Greek equivalents. Other words such as i-qo ‘horse’ (Gk. hippos, 
but dialect ikkos, Lat. equus ), o-no ‘ass’ (Gk. onos) seemed to 
confirm the decipherment. 

The demonstration that the Linear B tablets of Knossos and 
Pylos represented an early form of Greek came as startling news 
to classical archaeology and comparative linguistics. This new 
evidence extends our knowledge of Greek to perhaps the fifteenth 
century b.c. and now provides us with some of our oldest re¬ 
corded documents of an Indo-European language. 

The decipherment of Linear B as Mycenaean Greek, as it has 
come to be called, has not been without its critics. Though their 
numbers are dwindling, some modem scholars refuse to accept 
Ventris’ decipherment. Unfortunately, however, the skills re¬ 
quired for comparative grammar are quite different from those 
required for the decipherment of unknown scripts, and the two 
need not go hand in hand. It is clear in many cases that the 
philological and linguistic attacks on the identification of Linear B 
with Mycenaean are based on an incomplete understanding of the 
decipherment itself. 

For Indo-European studies Mycenaean Greek has proved 
extremely valuable, showing some definite Indo-European fea¬ 
tures not found in later forms of attested Greek. (Note, for exam¬ 
ple, the word q'-'etro- ‘four’, which much more closely resembles 
the cognate Latin quattuor, Skt. catvara-, and so on, than does 
Classical Greek tessares). Our view of the Greek dialects has also 
been modified somewhat, with Mycenaean being considered by 
some to be close to Arcado-Cypriot (they share certain syntactic 
features such as the use of the dative for the older ablative func¬ 
tion, whereas Attic-Ionic uses a genitive). Mycenaean also seems 
to have strong ties to Aeolic, with which it shares certain features 
of phonology and morphology. 

Ventris did not live to defend his decipherment. But Chad¬ 
wick has (see Chadwick 1970), and the evidence at this point 
seems to be strongly in their favor. 
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A Brief Structural Sketch of Greek 5.4. 

5.4.1. Phonology 

5.4.1.1. Vowels 

Of all the languages of the Indo-European family, none has 
played so prominent a role in the reconstruction of the proto¬ 
vowel system as has Greek. Though certain marked differences 
occur among the dialects, Greek has in general been spared the 
radical reorganization of the vowel system we have seen in some 
of the other languages, notably Latin and Old Irish, as well as 
Sanskrit and others. In both Italic and Celtic, a large part of the 
blame for these severe changes can be placed on the heavy ex¬ 
piratory stress systems characteristic of both languages, which 
tend to cause weakening of vowels in unstressed syllables. In 
Sanskrit a merger of the Proto-Indo-European vowels *a, *d, and 
*e into a played a significant role in the development of the vo¬ 
calic system in that language, as well as in the loss of the earlier 
qualitative ablaut based on the alternation of e : o : $ (see below). 

The Greek vowel system maintains the Indo-European dis¬ 
tinctions of length. It is triangular in organization, though as with 
Latin it is certain that some qualitative differences existed be¬ 
tween the long and the short varieties. Two of the Greek long 
vowels had their own special symbols; these are co omega, which 
means ‘big-o’, contrasted with o omicron Tittle-o’, and r\ eta, 
which is the e, contrasted with e epsilon 'simple e’. The length of 
any given i, a, or u can be established by phonetic analysis alone. 

The vowels then are as follows: 

f fl 

I 6 

a 

In addition, Greek has a number of diphthongs formed by the 
union of an open vowel with a close vowel, namely, ai, an, ei, eu, 
oi, ou, eu, and ui. Other diphthongs formed by contraction (so- 
called spurious diphthongs) yield further instances of ei and ou 
(e.g., legein for legeen ‘read’, etc.). There are, finally, the so- 
called improper diphthongs based on the long vowels a, e, and 0 
plus i, but the diphthongal pronunciation yielded to that of a 
monophthong after the first century b.c. 

Accent in Greek is quite interesting. The existence of the ac- 
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cent marks in the writing system—acute ('), grave ('), and cir¬ 
cumflex O—as well as the descriptions provided by the native 
grammarians and other evidence, strongly suggests that the early 
accent was musical or tonal, and not expiratory as in Latin, Cel¬ 
tic, Germanic, and elsewhere. This fact above all others accounts 
for the relative stability of the vowels in the evolution of Greek 
from Proto-Indo-European. In the later language, however, the 
system shifted to the stress-accent type. 

Vowel alternation, or ablaut, is a striking characteristic of 
Greek (morpho-) phonology. In fact, apart from Germanic, no 
Indo-European language provides so much systematic evidence 
of a productive ablaut system based both on the quality and the 
quantity of the vowels. Some examples follow: 

1. Qualitative (based on differences in vowel quality, pri¬ 
marily e, o, 0)\ 

pet-o-mai ‘fly’ : pot-e ‘flight’ : e-pt-dmen ‘flew’ 

ekh-d ‘have’ : okh-os ‘carriage’ : e-skh-on ‘had’ 
peith-o ‘trust’ : pe-poith-a ‘trusted’ : e-pith-on ‘trusted’ 

2. Quantitative (based on vowel length): 

pater ‘father’ (nom. sg.) : pateres (nom. pi.) : patros (gen. sg.) (e : e : 0) 
kuon ‘dog’ (nom. sg.) : kunds (gen. sg.) (o : O) 

5.4.1.2. Consonants 

The consonantal system of Greek, relatively straightforward, 
is a well balanced and typologically secure system. It contains the 
following sounds: 

p t k 

b d b 

ph th kh 

m n (g) 

(f) s 

1 
r 

Note: (a) Greek has special letters for the phonetic sequences 
ps (ip), ks (£), and dz (f). (b) The [q] listed above replaces the 
sound g occurring before k, g, kh, or ks (i.e., when there are two 
successive velars)—for example, dggelos (Lat. angelus) ‘messen¬ 
ger’. (c) F, or digamma, was a sound like u and is not included in 
the later Greek writing systems. Its presence in Homeric Greek is 
evident from metrical scansion only. Cf. Mycenaean wa-na-ko, 
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Iliad A7 (p)anax 'king’, (d) The ancient Greek aspirates ph, th, kh 
(< o, 6, z) were aspirated stops, not the fricatives [f, 0, yj, as com¬ 
monly pronounced today. 

The most important feature of the Greek consonant system 
when considered in the light of reconstructed Proto-Indo-Euro¬ 
pean is that it has systematically devoiced all the voiced aspirates 
of the parent language. That is, where Indo-European probably 
had a *bh, Greek has ph; where we postulate *dh, Greek has th; 
and so on. Cf. here Skt. bhratar- : Gk .phrater ‘brother’; Skt. dhd-, 
Gk. (tt)the-mi ‘place’; Skt. hamsa-, Gk. khen ‘goose’ (< *g h dns-). 

5.4.1.3. Breathings 

In addition to the vowels and consonants, one further feature 
of Greek phonology deserves brief mention: the presence of the 
so-called breathings that obligatorily begin all words with initial 
vowels, diphthongs, or the consonant r. There are two such 
breathings, one ‘smooth’, one ‘rough’. The smooth breathing is 
written as ’ and has no phonetic realization; it is of disputed ori¬ 
gin. The rough breathing, on the other hand, is usually written 1 
and has the phonetic effect of beginning the word with aspiration, 
namely, [h]. Most of the rough breathings in Greek derive from 
an earlier Indo-European *5/ cf. Lat. sex, Gk. heks ‘six’; Lat. 
sequor, Gk. hepomai ‘follow’. 

5.4.2. Morphology 

Greek has many morphological features characteristic of the 
early Indo-European languages. Nouns are declined in five cases 
(nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, and vocative). There 
are the typical three genders of masculine, feminine, and neuter 
based partly on a natural and partly on a grammatical classifica¬ 
tion. Greek also marks three numbers: singular, plural, and dual. 

Nouns in Greek are divided into three declensions, which, 
incidentally, correspond historically to the first three declensions 
of Latin (the a- declension, cf. oiki'-a ‘house’; the o- declension, 
cf. log-os ‘word’; and the consonantal declension, cf. phulak-s 
‘watchman’). Each group has many subvarieties. 

Adjectives in Greek are declined according to the pattern of 
the three noun groups, also with combinations and subgroups 
based on reanalyses within Greek and on new analogical forma¬ 
tions. Pronouns and other morphological classes are generally un¬ 
remarkable in comparison with the other stocks. 
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The Greek verb is extremely complex, with a full comple¬ 
ment of tense, mood, and voice categories, and a number of 
inflectional groups. There are three voices: active, passive, and a 
well-developed middle that is in most forms identical with the 
passive. There is also a deponent category, which has the same 
peculiarities as those found in Latin—that is, passive/middle form 
with active meaning. There are also four moods—indicative, 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative—plus infinitives and a fully 
developed participial system. 

Tense is an important feature of the verb in Greek, with 
seven in the indicative: present, imperfect, future, aorist, perfect, 
pluperfect, and, in some verbs, the future perfect. Of these, the 
imperfect and pluperfect are found only in the indicative, whereas 
the future and future perfect are not found in the subjunctive or 
imperative. The verb in the indicative denotes not only tense in 
the strict sense, but also the aspectual distinction between con¬ 
tinued action (present, perfect, future, and future perfect) and 
completed action (imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect). From a for¬ 
mal point of view, it is sometimes convenient to divide the Greek 
verbs into eight inflectional classes based on the tense stems and 
their internal relations. 

5.4.3. Syntax 

Greek syntax is in general unremarkable when compared 
with the syntactic systems of the other older languages. Several 
distinguishing features stand out, however. One is the relative 
flexibility that the language allows, especially in verbal construc¬ 
tions. The tense, mood, and voice systems are so rich that a wide 
range of options is available for expression of certain notions 
(e.g., the middle voice or the active voice plus the reflexive pro¬ 
noun can interchangeably denote reflexivity). Another charac¬ 
teristic of Greek syntax is its heavy dependence on participial 
constructions where some other Indo-European languages use 
either complete sentences or infinitive constructions, especially in 
the so-called indirect statements. Here we find the participle used 
to represent a finite verb in a subordinate sentence—for example, 
ekouse Kiiron en Kilikiai onto (Xenophon) ‘he heard that Cyrus 
was in Cilicia’ (lit. ‘he heard Cyrus in Cilicia being’). In this re¬ 
spect Greek far outdoes the cognate stocks in the use of the par¬ 
ticiples, though both Sanskrit and especially Lithuanian are also 
known for the richness of their participial uses. The syntax of the 
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Greek moods is also extremely complex, with complicated re¬ 
quirements for mood and tense in subordinate sentences. 

Case selection is relatively straightforward; it is not as rigid 
as in Latin, but not as variable as in Sanskrit. In most respects the 
constructions found in Greek cases reflect those of the other lan¬ 
guages (e.g., partitive genitive, dative of agent, accusative of ex¬ 
tent of space). Prepositions are common and very important. 
Some occur with only one case, whereas many occur with two or 
three. 

As in Latin and many other stocks, there is a close connec¬ 
tion between the prepositions and the preverbs (cf. pros-ago 
‘bring to’, pros ‘at, by'). There is ample evidence that these prepo¬ 
sitions were at one time postpositions (cf. Ithdken kata ‘down to¬ 
ward Ithaca’ [Homer]). Word order is generally SVO with Adj. + 
Noun and Gen. + Noun constructions predominating. 

A Sample Greek Text 5.5. 

The following text is from the Odyssey (4:26-29) of Homer, 
one of the most important pieces of literature in the history of 
Western civilization. This brief passage recounts the announce¬ 
ment of the arrival of Telemachus and Nestor at the palace of 
Menelaus: 

Ksemo de tine tode, diotrephes 6 Menelae, andre duo, 

Strangers (prt.) here these Zeus-fostered o Menelaus men two 

geneei de Dios megaloio eikton. all’efp’, e sphoin 

to the family (prt.) of Zeus great similar but tell either for them 

katalusomen okeas hippous, e allon pempomen hikanemen 

we shall unyoke swift horses or another we shall send to seek 

hos ke philesei 
who (prt.) will welcome 

‘Here are two strangers, Menelaus, fostered by Zeus, two men who are like the 
family of great Zeus. But tell me, shall we unyoke their swift horses, or send them 
on their way to another host, who will welcome them?’ 
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Introduction 6.0. 

The language we now call Armenian has a long and involved 
history in Indo-European studies. It has changed and evolved so 
radically in its structure, phonology, and lexicon that it was 
thought to be a non-Indo-European language in the early period of 
comparative grammar. Once it was definitively classified as Indo- 
European, it was incorrectly grouped with Iranian because of the 
strong similarity in the lexicons of the two stocks. 

The pre-Armenians are thought by many specialists to have 
been one group of Thraco-Phrygian invaders who moved across 
the Hellespont and into Asia Minor about 1200 b.c. Although 
many comparativists have listed Armenian as a member of the 
Thraco-Phrygian group, this highly speculative classification is 
not well substantiated by the Thraco-Phrygian data. Indeed, Ar¬ 
menian holds a special, though not unique, position among the 
Indo-European languages in that it has no close ties with the cog¬ 
nate stocks. To point to some connections with Greek and Indo- 
Iranian is the closest one can get to even shaky conjecture. 

The Armenians probably did not establish themselves as a 
separate ethnic group in Asia Minor until sometime around the 
sixth century b.c., and it is certain that they assimilated large 
numbers of non-Indo-European peoples in the process. The as¬ 
similation of foreign peoples and the substantial influence of other 
cultures on Armenian are evident from the abundant lexical bor¬ 
rowings from Greek, Arabic, Syriac, and especially Persian. This 
massive lexical importation contributes to the hazardous business 
of classification. Armenian has a “core” vocabulary that strongly 
indicates Thraco-Phrygian connections, but the foreign influences 
blur the picture beyond this tenuous link. It was not until the fa¬ 
mous Armenianist Hiibschmann was able to sort out the Iranian 
loanwords that Armenian was no longer thought to be a radical 
Iranian dialect. 
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The large number of loanwords in Armenian is in fact one of 
its most distinctive characteristics. Most of the loans from Greek 
and Syriac are late and reflect the process of Christianization. But 
besides these there are several other strata of loans that render the 
etymological basis of much of the Armenian vocabulary some¬ 
what opaque. First are the many words of unclear origin that are 
apparently borrowed from ancient Caucasian and Anatolian lan¬ 
guages; but these are highly speculative suggestions. The second, 
and numerically the most significant, are the loans into Armenian 
from Middle Persian. The borrowing of these words from Iranian 
apparently began during the period of the New Iranian empire 
(247 b.c. to a.d. 226). The phonological evidence suggests Par¬ 
thian as a likely source, with most words coming from the social, 
religious, and legal vocabularies, but with others coming from 
across the lexicon. Among them are the following: Arm. asxarh 
‘world’: cf. OPers. xsad r a- ‘rule’: Arm. bag- ‘God’: cf. OPers. 
baga- ‘God’. And it seems that the Iranian influence on Armenian 
at this time was sufficiently strong that even native words that 
would have already been inherited from Proto-Indo-European 
were replaced in some cases by words borrowed from Parthian; 
an example of this phenomenon is ma(r)h ‘death’, from Old Ira¬ 
nian *mrOyu-, PIE *mrtyu-. 

To say that Armenian is well known in the Indo-European 
tradition would be misleading; in fact, many Indo-European 
scholars are ignorant of this language, save for a few specialists 
and experts. Part of the reason for this relative neglect is the 
highly complex alphabet in which the language is written. Devel¬ 
oped in a.d. 406-7 by St. Mesrop, the script is apparently based 
on Aramaic and shows some Greek influence, especially in the 
vowel symbols, angularity, and direction. But the link with Greek 
is of only marginal substance, and the alphabet remains an obsta¬ 
cle for many scholars who wish to pursue studies in the language. 

Our first literature in Armenian stems from the fifth century 
a.d. in the form of biblical translations; the language is commonly 
called Old Armenian. Even at this quite early date Armenian 
phonology had diverged so far from the proto-language that it is 
easy, in retrospect, to see how our predecessors could misclassify 
it; cf. erku ‘two’ (Lat. duo, Gk. dito)\ erekh ‘three’ (Lat. tres, Gk. 
treis); also Arm. hayr ‘father’ alongside Gk. pater, or Arm. hur 
‘fire’ beside Gk. pur (PIE *p- > Arm. h-). On the other hand, the 
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inflectional system of Old Armenian is more conservative than 
that of many other Indo-European languages (and by some recent 
accounts the phonology of Armenian is also very conservative, 
especially its system of consonants; see Hopper 1973:161-64). 

One outstanding characteristic of Armenian phonology is the fact 
that it underwent a consonantal shift similar to that of the Ger¬ 
manic languages (see 10.4). 

Middle Armenian is dated from the tenth to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury a.d. and offers a rich literature from the kingdom of Cilicia 
(1198-1375). In the modem period we find most of the speakers of 
Armenian in the Armenian Soviet republic, with others scattered 
throughout Turkey, Greece, Iran, and other adjacent lands. Of 
the two main dialects of Armenian, Eastern and Western, Eastern 
is the official dialect of Armenia. 

A Brief Structural Sketch of Old Armenian 6.1. 
6.1.1. Phonology 

6.1.1.1. Vowels 

Old Armenian has a vowel system of the triangular type, 
containing the following vowel phonemes: 

i u 

e o 

e a 
a 

Note: e represents a close vowel, not a long one; the vowel sys¬ 
tem of Old Armenian has lost the length distinction found in many 
of the other languages. 

A stress accent in Old Armenian falls uniformly on the last 
syllable of the word. However, the accent on this syllable results 
from stress placement in Proto-Armenian on the penultimate syl¬ 
lable, with concomitant reduction and loss of final vowels and 
consonants, if any. In this way the stress in Old Armenian was 
settled on the last syllable. 

6.1.1.2. Consonants 

The Old Armenian consonant system is a highly structured 
and systematic one. It includes the following sounds: 
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Voiceless 




Voiceless 

Aspirated 

Voiced 

Nasals 

Slops 

P 

ph (= p‘) 

b 

m 


t 

th (= t') 

d 

n 


k 

kh (= k‘) 

g 


Affricates 

ts 

tsh (= ts') 




c 

ch (= c') 



Fricatives 

s 


z 



s 


z 



X 





h 




Resonants 

1, r, v(w), 

y, I, r 




This consonantal system is built primarily on a typological base of 
voiceless-voiceless-aspirated-voiced distinctions among stops, 
as well as distinctions relating to place and manner features. 

In Old Armenian, the Indo-European ablaut pattern e : o : 0 
can be recovered, but only with some difficulty. The best reflexes 
of the qualitative system are preserved in the n- stem nouns, 
where stems vary between -in (< *-en), -un (< *-on), and -an 
(< *-«); cf. nom. sg .jern, gen., dat., loc .jerin, ab\. jeran-e ‘hand’. 
Interestingly, new ablaut patterns have developed in Old Arme¬ 
nian as a result of purely phonological developments related to 
the fixing of accent and the treatment of certain vowels and 
diphthongs in unstressed vowels. Cf. gir ‘letter’, groy (gen., dat., 
abl.), grem ‘I write’. 

6.1.2. Morphology 

As was noted earlier, the Old Armenian system of nominal 
inflections seems to be very conservative. Every noun, adjective, 
and pronoun must be inflected in one of the seven cases, namely, 
nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, ablative, locative, and 
instrumental. Interestingly, the masculine-feminine-neuter gender 
distinction evident in the other languages is totally lacking in Old 
Armenian. The dual number has also been eliminated. 

It is customary to speak of Old Armenian as a seven-case 
system, but it is very difficult to find clear examples of all seven 
cases within a single paradigm. That is, if we say that the Indo- 
European system was like the Sanskrit eight-case system, then 
Old Armenian underwent a large amount of case syncretism, 
where the forms and functions of previously distinct cases have 
fallen together. In Old Armenian nouns, for example, the singular 
genitive, dative, and ablative cases are frequently identical, as are 
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the nominative and accusative; similar patterns are found in the 
plural. And even in the pronouns, where the purported original 
system is best preserved, we find case syncretism of forms such as 
the accusative-locative (cf. is ‘me’) or accusative-locative-dative 
(cf. k'ez ‘you’ sg.). The syntactic and semantic distinctions that 
would otherwise be obliterated by this syncretism are carried by 
the prepositions z- and i-(y-), which in some instances have actu¬ 
ally been attached to the following pronoun with complete mor¬ 
phological restructuring. Cf. zi, zinc (nom., acc.) ‘what?’. 

Thus the composite system of Old Armenian cases points to a 
system with seven cases in the singular and plural, even though no 
single form has all fourteen distinctions. (In fact, overlap of this 
sort occurs in all the Indo-European languages.) Our analysis of 
the system thus reflects our analytical tendency to postulate large 
systems that we collapse rather than small systems with uneven 
growth patterns. 

Quite unlike many other Indo-European languages, Old Ar¬ 
menian has a considerable amount of stem variation in nouns 
reflecting the older ablaut grades of e : o : 0 (most other lan¬ 
guages leveled these out). Thus it is not uncommon to find a word 
that will show three different stems according to case forms, as in 
the following examples: 


Nom., Nom., Acc., 

Acc. Sg. Oblique Loc. PI. 


‘source’ 

'child' 


akn 

manuk 


akan- 

mankan- 


akun- 

mankun- 


In sum, there are many declensional patterns in the Old 
Armenian noun and adjective (which is exactly like the noun), 
each reflecting a range of different endings. The most convenient 
typology of the noun system divides it into two major groups, 
those with variable stems, such as those just mentioned above, 
and those with invariable stems, where such alternation is not 
found. 

The Old Armenian verb is divided into two stem groups, the 
present stem and the aorist stem; each group is marked by a par¬ 
ticular vowel and perhaps also by a suffix in several different pat¬ 
terns (e.g ,,p‘orj-em ‘I tempt’: aor. p‘orj-ec‘-i;pag-an-em ‘I kiss’: 
aor. pag-i; mor-an-am ‘I forget’: aor. mor-ac'-ay). There are in 
general two major groups of verbs, rather blandly labeled regular 
and irregular according to predictability of inflection. 
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There are in Old Armenian three moods—indicative, sub¬ 
junctive, and imperative (with a negative counterpart called the 
‘prohibitive’)—as well as an infinitive, a participle, and some 
verbal adjectives. The tenses, which are not evenly represented in 
the different stem or mood groups, are present, imperfect, and 
aorist. There is no future tense in Old Armenian, with the sub¬ 
junctive present filling this role. The verb em ‘be’ is also used with 
certain verbal adjectives to form periphrastic forms denoting 
result—for example, zarmac'eal ein ‘they were in a state of 
amazement’. 

The highly developed morphological distinction between ac¬ 
tive and middle (and passive) found in many of the older Indo- 
European languages is for the most part lacking in Old Armenian. 
Most verbs have what is called a ‘common’ inflection, where the 
distinction between active and passive is marked not by morpho¬ 
logical patterns, but by syntactic environment. For example, the 
verb form banam could mean either ‘I open’ or ‘I am opened’; the 
same is true, for example, of hamarim ‘I regard, am regarded’, 
moranam ‘I forget, am forgotten’. 

6.1.3. Syntax 

Old Armenian syntax is distinguished by several features 
that, though not uncommon, are not the rule in the other lan¬ 
guages. One is that the case of the sentence subject varies ac¬ 
cording to the verb form with which it occurs. For example, the 
unmarked form of the subject is nominative; but when the verb is 
a transitive aorist participle, the case of the subject is the genitive. 
Another curiosity occurs in the case concord between adjectives 
and nouns. When adjectives follow the noun they modify, they 
must agree in case and number; but when they precede, this 
rule of concord does not always hold. Similar patterns hold for 
participles. 

The derivational patterns of Old Armenian are another dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the grammatical makeup of the language. In 
some instances derivations are obtained from whole phrases—for 
example, erkrpag-u ‘worshipper’, from erkir paganem ‘I kiss the 
earth’; noynzam-ayn ‘presently’, from noynzam ‘the same hour’. 
Most frequently, however, derivatives take the form of com¬ 
pounds of two or more members—for example, c'ar-a-xaws 
‘slanderer’, from c'ar ‘malicious’ and xawsim ‘I speak’; lern-a- 
kotmn ‘hill country’, from learn ‘mountain’ and kobnn ‘country’. 
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Old Armenian is generally SVO with prepositions. But while 
prepositions play a meaningful role in the language, there is none 
of the interesting interplay between prepositions and preverbs 
that we find in so many of the other stocks, where very often a 
perfectly transparent relationship will exist between a preposi¬ 
tional form and a verbal prefix (cf. Lat. Caesar milites transduxit 
trans Rhenum ‘Caesar led across the soldiers across the Rhine’). 
In Greek, for example, we can sometimes find the same form used 
adverbially, prepositionally, and as a preverb (e.g., pro). In Old 
Armenian, in fact, very little verbal prefixing occurs at all, with 
either directional or locative significance, as in the Latin example 
above, or with temporal-aspectual significance, as in the Slavic 
languages. In addition to its having the dominant SVO pattern 
with prepositions, Old Armenian is generally Adj. + Noun and 
Noun + Poss. 


A Sample Old Armenian Text 6.2. 

As mentioned above, the oldest Armenian literature is from 
the fifth century a.d.; most is in the form of translations from 
Greek or Syriac by Armenian clerics. But the surviving manu¬ 
scripts were copied much later, the oldest one having been copied 
in 887. Thus the reliability of the texts of Old Armenian is some¬ 
what in doubt. The following brief passage is from the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew 6:9-13 (text and transliteration from 
Jensen 1964:21): 

Hayr mer or yerkins, surb etici anun k‘o. Ekesce 

Father our who in heaven holy become name of you come 

ark‘ayut‘iwn k‘o; eticin kamk' k’o orpes yerkins, ew 
kingdom of you become will of you as in heaven and 

yerkri. Zhac mer hanapazord tur mez aysor. Ew t‘ot 

on earth bread of us daily give to us this day and forgive 

mez zpartis mer, orpes ew mek‘ t'olumk' meroc partapanac. 
to us debts of us as and we forgive our debtors 

Ew mi tanir zmez i p‘orjut‘iwn, ayl p'rkea zmez i care; 

and not lead us into temptation but deliver us from evil 

zi k‘o e ark‘ayut‘iwn ew zorut'iwn ew p‘ark‘ yawiteans amen, 

for of you is kingdom and power and glory forever amen 
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Introduction 7.0. 

We move now to Albanian, the remote history of which, like 
that of Armenian, is cloaked in mystery. Although the Albanians 
are mentioned in historical documents from Greece in the first 
century a.d. (by Ptolemy), no physical record of the language 
predates the fifteenth century, and it is not considerable at that 
(e.g., baptismal formulae). And, just as with Armenian, the his¬ 
torical connections between the speakers of Albanian and those 
of adjacent languages have contributed to rather severe changes 
in the structure, phonology, and especially the lexicon of the lan¬ 
guage. The main foreign influences on Albanian are Latin (cf. Lat. 
[acc.] paludem ‘swamp’, Alb. pyll ‘forest’, through Rumanian pa¬ 
ct Lire ‘forest’), Italian, Turkish, modem Greek, and Slavic, which 
reflect cultural contacts with speakers of these languages after the 
fifth century a.d. in the form of loanwords into Albanian. 

A disputed question is whether the Albanians are the mod¬ 
em-day descendents of the mysterious ancient Illyrians, who 
seem to appear everywhere across the Indo-European speaking 
area, or whether they are another group of descendents from the 
Thracians (some scholars have noted certain Albanian-Armenian 
parallels). As the evidence is extremely poor and difficult to inter¬ 
pret, it is best here not to comment on this issue directly. Suffice it 
to say that, in the absence of strong evidence, the postulation of 
such distant affinities is very often based on wishful thinking 
rather than on scientific fact (see 13.5 on Thracian and 13.6 on 
Illyrian). 

Since written documents in Albanian did not appear until the 
fifteenth century, it is very difficult to make systematic use of this 
language in comparative Indo-European work. By the time a 
sufficient quantity of texts appear, the language has changed dras¬ 
tically from reconstructed PIE. In fact, Albanian was not es¬ 
tablished definitely as Indo-European until the latter part of the 
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nineteenth century, when certain structural and lexical correspon¬ 
dences that demonstrated the Indo-European character of the 
language were noted (especially by Gustav Meyer). Cf. Alb. nate 
‘night’, Lat. acc. sg. noctem, Gk. gen. sg. nuktos (< *nok w t-)\ 
bjer ‘bring’, Lat .fern, Skt. bhdrdmi (< *bher-)\pjek ‘I roast’, Lat. 
coquo, Skt. pacati ‘cook’ (< *pek w -)\ Alb. ulk-u ‘wolf’, OIc. ylgr 
‘she-wolf’ (< *wlk w -); and a host of others. 

Just as Armenian had been classified with Iranian in the early 
period of comparative linguistics, so Albanian was grouped with 
Latin and Greek because of the large number of loanwords from 
these two languages. It was later shown, through careful analysis 
of the vocabulary and the sound correspondences, that in fact 
Albanian had no special relationship with either Greek or Latin 
beyond heavy lexical indebtedness. Albanian still today is thought 
to stand in no close genealogical relationship with any other 
Indo-European language group. 


7.1. Albanian Dialects 

Modem Albanian dialectology is quite complicated, owing 
principally to the continuous movements of the Albanian-speak¬ 
ing people under foreign domination. Two main dialects are rec¬ 
ognized: the Gheg, spoken in the north and in Yugoslavia, and the 
Tosk, spoken in the south and in various colonies in Greece, Italy, 
and elsewhere. The dialects are reasonably close in most respects 
and are mutually intelligible in forms that have not undergone ex¬ 
treme changes. But because of the geographical, political, and 
cultural differences among the speakers of Gheg and Tosk, both 
varieties exist as national media. 

Since the distinction between the Gheg and the Tosk dialects 
is so important geographically and politically in Albania and the 
Albanian-speaking area, it is useful to list at least the most im¬ 
portant differences between the two varieties: 

1. The presence of nasal vowels in Gheg and their absence in 
Tosk. Cf. Gheg pt g: Tosk pe ‘thread’. 

2. Intervocalic n is retained in Gheg, whereas in Tosk it is 
rhotacized (changes to r ). Cf. Gheg vena: Tosk vera ‘wine’. 

3. Initial vo in Gheg corresponds consistently to va in Tosk. 
Cf. Gheg voter: Tosk vater ‘hearth’. 

4. Certain morphological differences, among them the use 
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of different auxiliary verbs in periphrastic tenses—for example, 
Gheg kam me shkue ‘I will go’ (auxiliary verb ‘to have’ plus 
the infinitive): Tosk do te shkoj (auxiliary verb ‘will’ plus the 
conjunctive). 

A Brief Structural Sketch of Albanian 7.2. 

7.2.1. Phonology 

Albanian phonology is relatively straightforward, with little 
of the internal sandhi, lenition, or other complex phonological 
processes that occur in some of the other stocks. Although the 
consonantal inventories of both Gheg and Tosk are essentially the 
same, the two dialects differ considerably in matters of vowel 
phonology, as we have seen in our brief review of the differences 
between the two dialects. We turn now to some of the specifics. 

7.2.1.1. Vowels 

a. Gheg. In Gheg there are twelve vowel phonemes in a 
triangular system. As is typical of vowel systems with a nasal-oral 
contrast (e.g., French), the system is not perfectly symmetrical; 
that is, there is not a nasal and an oral vowel for every value in the 
system. The Gheg vowels are the following: 

i i u y 

u y 

e g 3 o 

a y 

Note: /o/ is usually written as e. 

By some accounts Gheg also contains distinctive vowel 
length for all the oral vowels but a, and indeed some minimal 
pairs are available to support this; cf. dhe ‘earth’: dhe ‘and’; le 
‘bom’: le ‘let’; dron ‘they feared’: dron ‘he feared’. No such anal¬ 
ysis is possible for Tosk, however, and we will not mark vowel 
length in any of our texts or examples. 

b. Tosk. In Tosk there are no nasal vowels and no distinctive 
vowel length. We find here also a triangular system, as follows: 

i ii u 

e o 

9 


a 
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In addition to the simple vowels, numerous diphthongs ap¬ 
pear in both dialects, namely, ai, ei, oi, ui, ui, and ie, tie, ua, and 
ue. 

Stress is of the expiratory type and falls always on either the 
penultimate or the final syllable. It is for the most part noncon- 
trastive, though a few forms are distinguished only by stress 
placement—for example, bdri ‘the grass’: ban ‘herdsman’; mori 
‘took’: mori ‘crowd’. 

7.2.1.2. Consonants 

The consonantal inventories of Gheg and Tosk are quite 
similar. Most of the familiar distinctions based on place and man¬ 
ner of articulation are found in Albanian (nasal, lateral, stop, 
fricative, affricate), as well as a distinction based on palataliza¬ 
tion. There are in all twenty-nine consonantal phonemes: 

p t k k' ts ts s s f 9 

b d g g' dz dz z z v 8 

n 1 r m h j 

n’ 1’ r’ 

7.2.2. Morphology 

Albanian morphology is different in many ways from the 
reconstructed morphological system of Proto-Indo-European. 
Three genders are typically recognized, though the masculine and 
feminine are by far the most important, with the neuter falling out 
of use. Not counting the vocative, which is identical to the 
nominative, there are only five cases (nominative, genitive, da¬ 
tive, accusative, and ablative), each with functions familiar from 
the other languages and in no way special. But, from a morpho¬ 
logical point of view, the assignment of even five cases to the 
Albanian noun is problematical. As with Armenian and other lan¬ 
guages that preserve part of the Indo-European case system, no 
forms are distinguished in every case and number by a distinctive 
case ending. Thus the five-case system is really a composite sys¬ 
tem, not an absolute one. 

Albanian makes an obligatory distinction in nouns and adjec¬ 
tives between the definite and the indefinite forms by suffixing the 
definite article to the noun. Thus every noun is declined in the 
singular and plural (there is no dual), as well as in the definite and 
indefinite, in the five cases. But note the overlap in endings in the 
following sample paradigms: 
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Singular 



Indef. 

Def. 

Nom. 

(nji) mal ‘(one) mountain’ 

mali ‘the mountain’ 

Gen. 

i (nji) mali 

i malit 

Dat. 

(nji) mali 

malit 

Acc. 

(nji) mal 

malin 

Abl. 

(nji) mali 

malit 


Plural 



Indef. 

Def. 

Nom. 

(disa) male ‘(some) mountains' 

malet ‘the mountains’ 

Gen. 

i (disa) maleve 

i malevet 

Dat. 

maleve 

malevet 

Acc. 

male 

malet 

Abl. 

malesh 

malevet 


Similar patterns of a declined suffixed definite article can be found 
throughout the substantival system, showing up in all the other 
noun classes. 

Adjectives, which, as mentioned above, follow the pattern of 
nouns in Albanian, are curious in interesting ways. The most im¬ 
portant is that they follow the noun and its postposed article—for 
example, burre i mire ‘the good man’; grue e mire ‘the good 
woman’. When in this position they do not inflect for case. 

Pronouns are heavily used in Albanian and have some in 
teresting peculiarities that set them off from those of most of the 
other stocks. There are three persons in both singular and plural; 
these inflect in the five cases (with gaps in the genitive forms of 
une ‘I’, na ‘we’, ti ‘you-sg.’, and ju ‘you-pl.’). Possessives, like 
adjectives, usually follow the noun they modify (e.g., libri im 
‘my book’), though this rule does not hold with words marking 
family relationships {e.g., im veil a ‘my brother’). Some of the pro¬ 
nouns have two forms, one independent and one that occurs with 
prepositions. 

When there is both a direct and an indirect object, the pro¬ 
nominal forms of both are joined together in a single form, and the 
nominal object remains—for example, Zefi ma dha librin ‘Joseph 
gave it to me the book’; the form ma results from the union of me 
(dat. 1st pers.) and e (acc. 3rd pers.): me + e —* ma. Similar 
patterns are found for other pronouns. 

The verb in Albanian matches the noun in inflectional com¬ 
plexity, but is by all accounts far more complex organizationally, 
with many moods, tenses, and other forms. To begin with, there is 
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a distinction of aspect between perfective, or completed action, 
and imperfective, or noncompleted action. There are eight tenses: 
present, imperfect, aorist, perfect, pluperfect I, pluperfect II, 
future, and exact future. In addition, there are six moods—in¬ 
dicative, conjunctive, conditional, optative, admirative, and im¬ 
perative—as well as separate forms for the infinitive, participle, 
and gerund. Verbs are inflected in two voices, active and passive, 
as well as in a reflexive construction. 

Despite the complexity of the Albanian verb, only part of it 
can be traced back to secure Indo-European origins. By some 
accounts the Albanian verb clearly reflects active and medio- 
passive verb morphology, e : o ablaut, and inherited stem suf¬ 
fixes. But the changes that have taken place in this language make 
such continuities extremely difficult to establish. 

7.2.3. Syntax 

Albanian syntax is in general quite manageable when com¬ 
pared with the patterns of the other Indo-European languages. 
With such a rich and detailed inflectional system, much of what 
we might call ‘syntax’ is in fact served by the morphology. 
Higher-order syntactic structures such as complements and rela¬ 
tive clauses generally follow the patterns found in the other lan¬ 
guages. Prepositions are quite common; as already mentioned, 
adjectives usually follow the noun, as do genitives and relatives. 
The dominant word order in the sentence is SVO. 

7.3. A Sample Albanian Text 

The following brief sample of Albanian is from the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew 6:9-13. It is chosen primarily for ease 
of comparison with the Armenian biblical passage in the preced¬ 
ing chapter. It is in the Tosk dialect. 

Ati yne qe je ne qiell u shenjterofte emri yt. 

Father-def. our who is in heaven be holy name-def. your 

Arthte mbreteria jote. U befte deshira jote, si ne qiell, edhe 

come kingdom-def. your be done will-def. your as in heaven and 

mbi dhe. Buken tone te perditeshme jepna neve sot. 

on earth bread-def. our the daily give to us to us today 

Edhe falna fajet tona, sikunder edhe ne ua 

and forgive to us debts-def. our as and we to them-it 
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falim fajtorevet tane. Edhe mos na shtjere ne ngasje, po 

forgive debtors-def. our and not us lead into temptation but 

shpetona nga i ligu. Sepse jotja eshte mbreteria e 

deliver-us from the evil-def. for yours is kingdom-def. and 

fuqia e lavdia ne jetet te jetevet. 

power-def. and glory-def. in age-def. the ages-def. 
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8 Baltic 


8.0. Introduction 

The Baltic subgroup of Indo-European has played a signifi¬ 
cant role in comparative Indo-European linguistics from the be¬ 
ginning. Despite the relatively late date at which Baltic is first 
recorded (fourteenth century a.d.), the languages of this group 
are remarkably archaic in comparison with other Indo-European 
stocks, and for this reason they must be considered carefully in 
discussions of the proto-language. The conservative and archaic 
character of Lithuanian in particular has even been the source 
of popular fantasy, with some accounts maintaining that native 
speakers of Lithuanian were capable of conversing with Brahmin 
speakers of Sanskrit, each in his own language, with almost com¬ 
plete mutual intelligibility. Such an assertion is, of course, wildly 
untrue, but it does underscore the conservative nature of the Bal¬ 
tic languages. 

The reputation for conservatism that the Baltic languages 
enjoy is well deserved, and indeed in many instances it can be 
shown that they reflect the Indo-European system more closely 
than do Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit, the three languages on which 
much of reconstructed Proto-Indo-European is based. The case 
system of Lithuanian, for example, preserves seven cases, a 
number exceeded only by Sanskrit with eight (cf. Greek with five, 
Latin with six). Lithuanian also maintains a productive dual num¬ 
ber in some dialects, a feature absent in Latin. Other conservative 
tendencies can be recognized throughout the morphological and 
syntactic systems. Baltic phonology is generally considered less 
conservative than its morphology, especially in its consonants. 
But, even in the phonology, there has not been the same degree of 
radical change that occurred in some of the other stocks, even 
older ones. For illustration, compare the following words for 
‘alive’ in several Indo-European languages and note how close the 
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Lithuanian form is to the reconstructed form: Lat. vivus, OCS 
zivil, Skt. jivds, Goth, qius, OIr. bin, Gk. bios, Lith. gyvas —all 
from *g w iwos. 

Very little is known about the prehistory of the Balts, though 
hydronymic evidence places them in a wider area than they cur¬ 
rently occupy. The Balts were probably established as an inde¬ 
pendent linguistic group by about 2000 b.c. At this time they came 
into contact with the Baltic Finns, as evident from the early loan¬ 
words in each group. In this respect, Baltic, especially Latvian, 
has some early loanwords from the West Finnish languages, but 
the Finnish languages have more loans from Baltic—for example, 
Estonian tagiyas ‘thistle’ (cf. Lith. dagys); Finnish taivas ‘sky’ 
(cf. Lith. dievas ‘god’); and others. 

The Baltic languages have also been in close contact with the 
Slavic and Germanic languages, which have left a number of loan¬ 
words in Baltic—for example, Lith. kurtas, Latv. kufts, OPruss. 
curtis ‘hunting dog’ (cf. Pol. chart)-, also Lith. mullas ‘soap’ (cf. 
Russ. mylo). On the Germanic side, note, for example, OPruss. 
ylo, Lith. yla, Latv. Hens ‘awl’ (cf. OIc. air). 

Only two languages from the Baltic family are spoken today: 
Lithuanian and Latvian, or Lettish. Lithuanian is spoken primar¬ 
ily in Lithuania, and its speakers number about two and one-half 
million. Enclaves of speakers in Poland, Belorussia, and else¬ 
where abroad (mostly in the United States and Canada) add about 
another half-million speakers to the total. Counting speakers 
abroad, Latvian has about one and three-quarter million speak¬ 
ers; most are in Latvia. Both Lithuanian and Latvian have a num¬ 
ber of geographically determined dialects across Lithuania and 
Latvia. 

Besides the two surviving languages, Lithuanian and Lat¬ 
vian, there are many extinct languages in the Baltic group. These 
include Selonian, Semigallian, Curonian, and Yotvingian. The 
speakers of these languages were assimilated by Lithuanians, by 
Latvians, and, in the case of the Yotvingians, by Slavs before 
they could leave any written traces of their languages. The only 
remaining evidence of these extinct languages is place names. 
Another extinct language in the Baltic group, Old Prussian, pro¬ 
vides our oldest documentation from the Baltic family (see 8.1.1 
below). The Baltic languages are divided into two main groups, 
East arid West Baltic. We turn now to a discussion of these two. 
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8.1. West Baltic 

8.1.1. Old Prussian 

Old Prussian is the name given to the language spoken by 
Balts in certain coastal regions of the Baltic Sea. The Prussians 
are first mentioned in the first century a.d. by the Roman histo¬ 
rian Tacitus, who called them Aistians. They are called Prussians 
for the first time in the ninth century. Old Prussian is the only 
language of the West Baltic group of which records have sur¬ 
vived. Yotvingian is another member of West Baltic, but no rec¬ 
ords of this language are extant. 

As mentioned above, Old Prussian provides us with the old¬ 
est written documentation of the Baltic languages. There are five 
major Old Prussian documents: the first is the Elbing Vocabulary, 
which is dated to about a.d. 1400 and which contains some eight 
hundred words; next is Simon Grunau’s Vocabulary, containing 
about one hundred words and dated to somewhere between 1517 
and 1526; there are also three catechisms, two published in 1545 
and one in 1561. This meager inventory was increased slightly (by 
two lines) with the recent discovery of the Basel Epigram and its 
identification as Old Prussian by McCluskey, Schmalstieg, and 
Zeps (1975). Old Prussian’s apparent early and rather extreme 
influence from German indicates considerable bilingualism. The 
language was eventually displaced by German, its last speakers 
dying out in the early 1700s. 

8.2. East Baltic 

The East Baltic group comprises Lithuanian, Latvian, Selo- 
nian, Semigallian, and Curonian. Of these, of course, only Lithu¬ 
anian and Latvian have survived, and only these will be discussed 
further in this survey. 

8.2.1. Lithuanian 

Lithuanian is the principal modern representative of the Bal¬ 
tic group of Indo-European. It is first attested in a manuscript text 
of the Pater Noster known as the Dzukish Prayers, written at the 
very beginning of the sixteenth century. Perhaps older than this is 
the very distorted and perhaps falsified few words of the Oath of 
Kestutis from 1351, which, because of its doubtful validity, has 
practically no significance for Lithuanian historical grammar. 
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The first Lithuanian book to have appeared is a translation of 
Luther’s catechism by M. Mazvydas in 1547. Mazvydas’ Cate¬ 
chism is usually cited as the oldest surviving Lithuanian docu¬ 
ment, and it is certainly the oldest that is systematically helpful. A 
wealth of documents date from the sixteenth to eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, including a grammar of Lithuanian by D. Kleinas from 
1653-1654 and a dictionary by K. Sirvydas from 1629. 

As was noted earlier, Lithuanian is generally held to be the 
most archaic living Indo-European language. It has changed little 
since the time of the Mazvydas Catechism, though some demon¬ 
strably older forms are often referred to as Old Lithuanian. 
Among the modem languages it stands out as the most important 
source of information concerning the proto-language. The obvi¬ 
ous conservatism of Lithuanian is due in part to its central geo¬ 
graphical position within the Baltic region. 

Although the Old Prussian monuments are older than the 
Lithuanian ones, Lithuanian is far more reliable and useful as a 
source of historical information. Part of its value in this respect is 
due to the fact that Lithuanian is so conservative, and part is due 
to the fact that the interpretation of the Old Prussian documents is 
extremely hazardous and speculative. 

8.2.2. Latvian 

In comparative Baltic studies, Latvian is the language typi¬ 
cally cast in the role of innovator. Extensive simplifications in 
phonology and word formation make it possible in many cases to 
establish the modem written Lithuanian forms as proto-forms for 
their modem Latvian counterparts. Of course, in some areas Lat¬ 
vian appears to be more conservative (e.g., in the intonational 
system), and in many areas of the grammar there are simply 
matched features in the two languages. But, on the whole, Lat¬ 
vian is less conservative and more seriously altered in its struc¬ 
ture than is Lithuanian. This state of affairs is probably due to 
the persistent influence on Latvian of Livonian, Estonian, and 
German. 

The oldest Latvian material is a biblical translation, dated to 
1585. A fairly substantial literature is from the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, including a Latvian-German dictionary by G. Mancelius 
(1638) and a grammar by J. G. Rehehausen (1644). Like Lithu¬ 
anian, Latvian is now being influenced by Russian, with which it 
shares the status of the official language of Latvia. 
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8.3. A Brief Structural Sketch of Lithuanian 
8.3.1. Phonology 

8.3.1.1. Vowels 

Lithuanian has a triangular vowel system in which the feature 
of length plays a distinctive role. The symmetry in the vowel sys¬ 
tem is disturbed only by the presence of the vowel e, which is a 
tense mid-front vowel roughly equivalent to English ley/, but 
without the glide. This vowel is always long. 

Each vowel in the system except e is found in both the long 
and the short categories, though there are certain qualitative dif¬ 
ferences between the long and the short varieties that we shall 
ignore in this survey. The vowels are as follows: 

I u 

e 

I 6 

a 

Note: (a) Lithuanian long vowels are often written with a sub¬ 
script diacritic—for example, ij (= u), [ (= f )—which signals the 
existence of a previous nasalization, (b) Like [, the letter y de¬ 
notes a long vowel, but without etymological nasalization. The 
letter i is never used in standard orthography. 

In addition to these simple vowels, Lithuanian also has a 
number of diphthongs, namely, ai, an, ei, ie, ui, and no. 

Lithuanian orthography uses three accent marks: grave ('), 
acute ('), and circumflex ("). Grave denotes accented short vow¬ 
els; acute, or falling, accent occurs on long vowels or diphthongs; 
and, finally, the circumflex accent denotes long vowels or diph¬ 
thongs in which the second part is more heavily stressed than the 
first. Accent in Lithuanian is free, in the sense that it can, under 
the proper phonetic conditions, fall on any syllable of a word. 
This sets Lithuanian apart from, say, Greek, Latin, or Celtic, 
where strict rules govern the syllables on which accent can fall. 
Accentually, Lithuanian is much closer to Sanskrit, which also 
has a free-accent system. 

Inherited ablaut patterns are fairly well maintained in modem 
Lithuanian. Several alternation patterns are found. The first of 
these is the /-series, in which / alternates with i: cf. Lith. likti ‘to 
remain’: lykius ‘remnant, remains’. The next group is called the 
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m- series; this is represented, for example, by Lith. pres, and inf. 
buria, burti, pret. biire ‘to charm’, with alternation between u and 
u. The familiar Indo-European ablaut pattern of e : o is realized in 
Lithuanian primarily as e : a, since *o > a in Baltic. To illustrate 
this ablaut pattern we have, for example, Lith. vesti ‘to lead’ 
(from root ved- + inf. ending -ft'): vadzioti ‘to lead about’; also 
Lith. velku ‘I drag’: vdlkioti ‘to drag about’. There is also evidence 
in Lithuanian for ablaut patterns based on e : 6 and i: e, but 
the examples can only be justified after considerable internal 
reconstruction. 

8.3.1.2. Consonants 

Lithuanian consonantal phonology is relatively straightfor¬ 
ward when compared with that of the other Indo-European stocks 
and the reconstructed Proto-Indo-European system. Among the 
most visible changes are the loss of the aspiration in the voiced 
aspirates *bh, *dh, *gh, as well as the loss of the labial element in 
the labiovelars such as *k w , *g w , and so on. The other remarkable 
feature is the generalization of palatalization as a distinctive fea¬ 
ture of the entire system. The segments are as follows: 

p p’ t t’ k k’ f f s s’ s s’ x(ch) x’ h h’ 

b b’ d d' g g’ v v' z z’ z z’ 

c(ts) c’ c c’ 

m m’ n n’ dz dz' dz dz’ r r’ 1 1’ j 

As can be seen from the preceding inventory, all consonants 
except j exist in both palatalized and nonpalatalized forms. Con¬ 
sonants are always palatalized before front vowels, but pala¬ 
talization in Lithuanian is not predictable and is therefore a 
phonemically distinctive feature of the consonantal system. Pal¬ 
atalized consonants before nonfront vowels are signaled ortho- 
graphically by an i (e.g., brolio ‘brother’s’, which is equivalent to 
/brol’o/). 

Lithuanian segmental sandhi is far less complicated than that 
of Sanskrit or Old Irish, and Lithuanian phonological rules do not 
usually interfere with the morphological transparency of roots in 
derived forms. We have seen examples in Sanskrit and Old Irish 
of internal changes that alter the shape of root forms; we do not 
find such changes in Lithuanian. This is not to suggest that his¬ 
torical Baltic phonology is simple; in fact, the Proto-Indo-Euro¬ 
pean patterns have been substantially altered in all the Baltic 
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languages, with many losses, mergers, and restructurings. In gen¬ 
eral, however, Baltic historical phonology is manageable and rela¬ 
tively well understood. 

8.3.2. Morphology 

When we speak of Lithuanian as the most conservative living 
language of the Indo-European family, it is the noun morphology 
that provides the main impetus for our claim. There are, as al¬ 
ready mentioned, seven cases in Lithuanian: nominative, geni¬ 
tive, dative, accusative, instrumental, vocative, and locative. All 
nouns are inflected in both singular and plural numbers, and, 
though the dual has been lost in standard Lithuanian, it remains in 
some of the other dialects. Only the masculine and feminine gen¬ 
ders survive productively in modem Lithuanian; the older neuters 
have for the most part been absorbed by the masculines. Nouns 
are divided into five large declensional groups, each with its own 
subgroups determined by the ending of the stem. 

The efficiency and the longevity of an inflectional system are 
determined by a number of complex factors. We have seen 
throughout this volume examples of inflectional systems where 
large amounts of case syncretism had occurred, rendering the 
systems inefficient by virtue of the morphological identity of 
many of the different cases. Albanian and Armenian are particu¬ 
larly good illustrations of this phenomenon, though evidence is 
plentiful among the other stocks as well. When a case system 
becomes inefficient—that is, when there is insufficient formal dis¬ 
tinction among endings because of phonological change or reduc¬ 
tion—it is in effect doomed. Other grammatical devices will be 
called into play in the language, among them fixed word order 
(e.g., English) and increased use of pre- and postpositions (e.g., 
Latin). Lithuanian is rather remarkable among the languages of 
the Indo-European family in the relative amount of morphological 
discreteness evident in the nominal system. There are simply not 
very many cases marked by the same ending. Note the following 
two paradigms: 


Tevas ‘Father’ (1st Dec. Masc.) 


Sg. PI. 


Nom. 

tevas 

tevai 

Gen. 

tevo 

tevy 

Dat. 

tevui 

tevams 

Acc. 

tevy 

t6vus 
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Inst. 

tevu 

tevais 

Loc. 

teve 

tevuose 

Voc. 

teve 

tevai 


Akis ‘Eye’ (3rd Dec. Fem.) 



Sg. 

PL 

Nom. 

akis 

akys 

Gen. 

akies 

akiy 

Dot. 

akiai 

akims 

Acc. 

akj 

akis 

Inst. 

akia, akimi 

akimis 

Loc. 

akyje, akyj, aky 

akyse 

Voc. 

akie 

akys 


Adjectives in Lithuanian are noteworthy in that they are de¬ 
clined in two forms, the definite and the indefinite (they share this 
feature with the adjectives of the early Slavic languages). There 
are three principal adjectival declensions, and they follow the 
pattern of the corresponding noun class in all the cases but the 
dative and locative in the singular and the nominative and dative 
in the plural. These cases have been supplied by the endings of 
the demonstrative pronouns (a similar process took place in Ger¬ 
manic). The definite adjectives are formed by adding the appro¬ 
priate case of the third-person pronoun to the indefinite adjective, 
namely, nom. sg. masc. tndzas ‘small’: mazasis ‘small’ (def.)— 
that is, mdzas-jis ‘small-he’; gen. pi. masc. and fem. mazQju — 
that is, mazQ-jQ ‘small-them’. 

Pronouns are in general unremarkable in Lithuanian, being 
inflected in the same cases as the noun except the vocative. 

The Lithuanian verb cannot lay claim to the same high de¬ 
gree of conservatism present in the noun system. Of course, since 
the factors influencing the maintenance or loss of a case system 
are in many ways different from those affecting a verbal system, 
there is really no reason why the two systems should develop in 
parallel fashion. One of the distinctive features of the Lithuanian 
verb is the lack of differentiation between the third-person singu¬ 
lar, dual, and plural verb forms—for example, dirba ‘he works, 
they work’, which was most likely an earlier singular. 

Lithuanian has two voices, active and passive. The passive, 
however, is not an inherited category. It is, rather, a fairly recent 
development in the language, formed by the periphrasis of the 
verb biiti ‘to be’ and certain participial forms. The middle voice 
has been totally lost in Lithuanian as in all the other Baltic 
languages. 
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The number of separate verb tenses in Lithuanian is quite 
large, but only the present and future tense forms have clear 
Indo-European origins. There is a simple past tense and a fre¬ 
quentative past; the origin of both is not completely clear. In 
addition, there is a present and a future; periphrastic perfects, 
pluperfects, and future perfects all formed with different forms of 
buti ‘to be’ and past active participles; and a whole series of pro¬ 
gressives that are also periphrastic in formation—for example, 
prog. pret. buvo bedirbqs ‘he was still working’. 

There are two principal moods, indicative and subjunctive, 
and there are separate forms for both the imperative and the vari¬ 
ous infinitives. Lithuanian also has gerunds and supines, both of 
which are very ancient categories and are quite rare among the 
Indo-European languages (especially the supine, which is an old 
verbal form used as the object of a verb of motion—for example, 
as einu gultq ‘I am going to sleep’). Such forms, however, are 
confined to certain dialects of the modem language. 

Lithuanian is rich in participles, with a full set of active and 
passive forms. There are two varieties of present active partici¬ 
ple, a future active participle, a past active participle, and a fre¬ 
quentative past active participle, as well as a present passive 
participle, a future passive, and a past passive. In addition, par¬ 
ticiples may be formed from reflexive verbs. Participles follow 
adjective declensions, and their function in Lithuanian is one of 
the most striking characteristics of the language (see 8.3.3 below). 

8.3.3. Syntax 

As is typical with richly inflected languages, the boundary 
between morphology and syntax in Lithuanian is often difficult to 
establish. Word order in Lithuanian is variable, but SVO order 
and accompanying Adj. + Noun predominates. Prepositions are 
plentiful and occur with four cases: the genitive, which is the most 
common, the dative, which is rare, the accusative, and the in¬ 
strumental. There is some evidence for earlier postpositions—for 
example, Lith. del ‘for, because of’, which can follow the noun it 
governs. 

By far the most distinctive feature of Lithuanian syntax is the 
heavy reliance on participial constructions. They can be used as 
simple adjectival modifiers—for example, begqs vandud ‘running 
water’. Participles are also used extensively in the various com¬ 
pound tenses—for example, esu dirbqs ‘I have worked’ (past ac- 
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tive part.), buvau musamas ‘I was being beaten’ (pres, passive 
part.), and so on. A third use of the participle in Lithuanian is in 
the so-called separate participial phrases such as As maciau 
zmdgq atnesusj jam tq knygq ‘I saw the man who brought him that 
book’, lit. ‘I saw the man having brought him that book’. Such 
uses of the participle are in effect reduced relative clauses, where 
instead of the full finite verb form with the relative pronoun (e.g., 
kuris dtnese ‘who brought’), we find instead the appropriate par¬ 
ticipial form. Such participial uses are very much like those of 
Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. The final participial usage of Lithu¬ 
anian recalls the parallel usage in Greek, where the participle is 
used in indirect statement in place of a finite verb—for example, 
Jonas sakosi daug zinqs ‘John says that he knows a lot’, lit. 'John 
says (himself) knowing a lot’. 

A Sample Lithuanian Text 8.4. 

The following brief text from the Lithuanian Reader for Self- 
Instruction by W. R. Schmalstieg and A. Klimas (1967:9-12) is 
called “The First Lithuanian Book”: 

Pirmoji Lietuviska Knyga 
The first Lithuanian Book 

Religiniy kovy [takoje 1547 m. if pasirode pirmoji 

Religious struggles under the influence of in 1547 even appeared first 

lietuviska knyga - Martyno Mazvydo “Katekismo prasti zodziai, 

Lithuanian book of Martin Mosvid of the Catechism simple words 

mokslas skaitymo rasto if giesmes.” Sita knyga buvo grynai 

skill of reading of writing and hymns this book was purely 

religinio turinio, ji turejo supazindinti liaudi su grynai 

of religious contents it was to acquaint people with purely 

religiniais klausimais. 
religious questions 

‘In 1547 under the influence of the religious struggles there appeared the first 
Lithuanian book, Martin Mosvid's “Simple Words of the Catechism, the Art of 
Reading, and of Writing and Hymns.” The book was of purely religious contents, 
it was supposed to acquaint people with purely religious questions.’ 
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Introduction 9.0. 

Because they are highly conservative in character, the Slavic 
languages occupy a prominent position in Indo-European linguis¬ 
tics. As with the Baltic group, records of the Slavic languages are 
not particularly old, the oldest material dating from the tenth 
century. It is not known exactly when the proto-Slavs came into 
their historic homelands, nor is it clear where they came from or 
precisely where they originally settled. Botanical and archaeo¬ 
logical evidence suggests a home somewhere between the Vistula 
and the Dnieper, and between the Carpathians and the Narew. 

The area of modem eastern Poland is another possibility, as is an 
even more westward location as far as the Oder. 

Although the original homeland of the Slavs is uncertain, 
certain aspects of their sociocultural makeup seem securely es¬ 
tablished. To begin with, the proto-Slavs were forest-agricultural 
people whose largest political unit seems to have been the village; 
words implying higher levels of political organization are all loan¬ 
words (e.g., ‘king’, ‘prince’, ‘emperor’). The wealth of lexical 
evidence from the Slavic languages shows a loose confederation 
of villages operating in a pastoral, though mobile, society with 
domesticated animals and advanced methods of agriculture. 

The current wide area dominated by the Slavic languages, 
comprising most of eastern Europe between Germany and the 
Ural mountains, is the result of continued expansion by the Slavic 
people in every direction since the fifth century a.d. The Slavic 
languages have made their greatest advances against Baltic and 
Finnish, with whom they have long shared common borders. 

The Slavic languages are divided into three main groups: 
Southern, Western, and Eastern, each further divided into several 
subgroups (see 9.1, 9.2, and 9.3 below). There have been some 
interesting attempts to redesign the classification of the Slavic 
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languages as based on analyses of the relevant isoglosses (e.g., 
Bimbaum 1966), but we shall adhere to the traditional divisions in 
this section. 

As mentioned earlier, the Slavic languages are extremely im¬ 
portant for the reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European. This is 
especially true for OCS, the oldest attested Slavic language, but it 
holds for most of the remaining Slavic languages as well. In fact, it 
is safe to say that of all the larger Indo-European stocks with 
many internal divisions (e.g., Italic, Germanic, Indie), none is so 
coherent as the Slavic group. 

Among the many reasons why the Slavic languages are im¬ 
portant for historical Indo-European studies, several stand out: 
(1) a high degree of inflectional complexity in nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives, and verbs that is in some ways more elaborate than 
that found in Latin (e.g., Latin preserves six cases, OCS pre¬ 
serves seven; OCS maintains the dual number, which survives 
only in a few traces in Latin); (2) the presence of a productive 
functional aspectual distinction in the verbal system that marks 
the action identified by the verb as either completed (perfective) 
or noncompleted (imperfective), or else as a single action or a 
habitual action; (3) as a consequence of the rich inflectional sys¬ 
tem, a relatively free word order that provides valuable insight 
into the interplay between syntax and morphology in inflection- 
ally complex languages such as Proto-Indo-European. 

Phonologically, the Slavic languages are considerably less 
archaic, having eliminated many of the distinctions we assume for 
Proto-Indo-European (e.g., aspiration in consonants), and having 
introduced or elaborated some others (e.g., the palatalization of 
consonants by yod, which characterizes all Slavic languages, and 
palatalization by front vowels, which is found in many languages 
of this group). Other phonological features characteristic of the 
Slavic group are the extensive use of sibilants and affricates, and 
complex consonant clusters. 


.1. South Slavic 

The South Slavic languages are Old Church Slavic, Slove¬ 
nian (or Slovene), Serbian and Croatian (Serbocroatian), Bulgar¬ 
ian, and Macedonian. 
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9.1.1. Old Church Slavic (Old Bulgarian) 

The oldest recorded Slavic language is Old Church Slavic 
(OCS), or Old Bulgarian (so called because it is thought to be a 
much earlier form of Bulgarian). OCS is securely dated to the 
mid-ninth century, though the actual documents that have sur¬ 
vived are from the tenth and primarily the eleventh centuries. 

OCS must be kept distinct from Church Slavic. Church 
Slavic is a language that serves as a liturgical medium in the Rus¬ 
sian, Bulgarian, Serbian, and Ukrainian Orthodox churches. 
Since the various national languages have all exerted great local 
influence on Church Slavic, it exists in many different varieties. 
In addition to its liturgical function, Church Slavic also served as 
a standard literary medium in many of these languages, in some 
cases until quite recently. 

When we speak of OCS as a historical unity, we are referring 
to a small group of South Slavic manuscripts dating from the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. The principal texts on which they are 
based are religious translations made during the years 863-865 by 
the Slavic apostles Constantine (Cyril) and Methodius, and later 
copied by their disciples. The OCS manuscripts generally thought 
to be the most archaic are the Slavic versions of the Four Gospels 
called the Codex Zographensis (considered the most reliable) and 
the Codex Marianus. The oldest dated text in OCS is a grave in¬ 
scription from 993. 

OCS flourished as a literary language in eastern Bulgaria for 
more than three quarters of a century (893-969). It was written in 
two alphabets, the Cyrillic and the Glagolitic, which are both ul¬ 
timately based on the Greek alphabet. The Glagolitic alphabet 
was probably invented by St. Cyril, whereas the Cyrillic was 
probably invented by St. Clement. The Glagolitic was eventually 
superseded by the Cyrillic script, though the majority of the older 
Slavic manuscripts are written in Glagolitic. There was probably a 
considerable nonecclesiastical literature in OCS, but none of it 
has survived. 

From the Indo-European standpoint, OCS is by far the most 
important of the Slavic languages. It preserves many older fea¬ 
tures such as the elaborate case system, the dual number, the 
three-gender noun classification, and a complex participial sys¬ 
tem. (More will be said about the linguistic features of OCS in 
9.4.) 
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9.1.2. Slovenian 

Currently spoken in Slovenia in the mountainous northwest 
part of Yugoslavia, Slovenian has only about one and one-half 
million to two million speakers. It is first recorded in an interest¬ 
ing text called the Freising Leaves, dated to about the eleventh 
century, which contains prayers, confessions, and homilies writ¬ 
ten in the Latin alphabet. Slovenian has certain archaisms that 
make it interesting from the Indo-European point of view—for 
example, the maintenance of the dual number in both the noun 
and the verb, and an archaic accentual and intonational system. It 
has a fairly large number of major dialects (about seven), and 
perhaps as many as forty minor dialect areas, all of which are 
determined largely by the mountainous terrain of the area of 
Slovenia. 

9.1.3. Serbian and Croatian 

Spoken in Yugoslavia on the western part of the Balkan 
peninsula, the Serbian and Croatian languages enjoy separate al¬ 
legiances and boast separate literatures. The two are most com¬ 
monly referred to as a composite language, Serbocroatian (or 
Serbo-Croatian), but the political and regional differences among 
Serbs and Croats make the distinction one worth maintaining, 
even though the two are mutually intelligible. That Serbian and 
Croatian share several important features with Slovenian prompts 
some to classify the three as West South Slavic, with Bulgarian 
and Macedonian as East South Slavic. 

Like Slovenian, Serbian and Croatian have a musical accent 
(as opposed to an expiratory one); they also maintain traces of the 
Indo-European ablaut patterns, seven cases in the noun, and the 
imperfect and aorist verb tenses in the written language. Three 
different dialects of the composite Serbocroatian are typically 
recognized: the sto, kaj, and ca dialects, based on the word for 
‘what’ in each. Subvarieties of each dialect occur as well. 

9.1.4. Bulgarian 

Though its history is, of course, tied closely with that of Old 
Church Slavic (Old Bulgarian), the language we now call Bulgar¬ 
ian has literature beginning only from the eighteenth century. The 
linguistic structure and history of Bulgarian are extremely com¬ 
plex; the language has been subjected to a great deal of foreign 
influence, especially from Turkish. This fact and certain internal 
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developments mark Bulgarian as quite unlike all the other Slavic 
languages except Macedonian, with which it is closely grouped. 
Accentually it has a free heavy-stress accent rather than a musical 
or pitch accent, and there is a great deal of reduction of un¬ 
stressed vowels. Indo-European ablaut is preserved, but certain 
other features make Bulgarian (and Macedonian) special among 
the Slavic languages. Chief among these characteristics are the 
near complete loss of nominal declensions and a number of other 
morphological innovations relating to articles, infinitives, adjecti¬ 
val comparison, and verb tenses. Interestingly, though the nomi¬ 
nal inflections have been lost, the three common Slavic genders of 
masculine, feminine, and neuter have been preserved. Bulgarian 
and Macedonian also preserve the old aorist and imperfect tenses. 

Though dialect classification is hazardous because of the 
many transitional regions shared with Macedonian, three main 
groups are typically recognized: Western, Northeastern, and 
Southeastern. 

9.1.5. Macedonian 

Macedonian is spoken by about one million people in various 
enclaves in Yugoslavia (Serbia), Greece, and Bulgaria. Mace¬ 
donian is considered by most specialists to constitute a separate 
South Slavic language, but its closeness to Bulgarian in crucial 
features has prompted some to consider Macedonian a variety of 
Bulgarian. Of these shared features the most important are the 
loss of nominal inflections and certain features relating to verb 
morphology, tense formation, and a few others, including the 
stress accent on the third syllable from the end in the literary lan¬ 
guage. There are at least six different Macedonian dialects. 

West Slavic 9.2. 

The West Slavic languages are numerically the largest group 
in the Slavic branch of Indo-European. They include Polish, 
Czech, Slovak, Kashubian, Wendish, and the extinct Polabian. 

9.2.1. Polish 

Spoken by a total of about twenty-five million people, Polish 
is one of the most important of the Slavic languages. It is not 
documented until a fairly late date (1270), and then only by a sin¬ 
gle sentence translating a quotation. The first continuous docu- 
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ments to have survived date from the fourteenth century in the 
form of sermons and other religious writings. The reason for the 
late attestation of the language is that Latin predominated as a 
literary medium in Poland until the fourteenth century. Polish 
shows some moderate influence from Czech and German. 

Polish is a characteristic West Slavic language. It has a mod¬ 
erate-stress accent fixed on the penultimate syllable, extensive 
palatalization of consonants, and evidence of inherited ablaut. It 
has lost the dual number, but maintains the three-gender system, 
and has nasal vowels. It has seven cases and a tense-aspect sys¬ 
tem characteristic of other West Slavic languages. As in all other 
Slavic languages, the inherited mediopassive has been lost (though 
passive participles are common, as in all Slavic languages). 

There are at least four major dialect groups of Polish (the 
fifth, Kashubian, is considered a separate language in this book): 
the dialects of Wielkopolska and Kujawy, the dialects of Malo- 
polska, the dialects of Polish Silesia, and the dialects of Mazovia. 

9.2.2. Wendish 

Also known as Sorbian or Lusatian, Wendish is one of the 
lesser-known Slavic languages. There are at present only about 
75,000 speakers of this language in its two varieties, Upper and 
Lower Wendish, living in an area of East Germany that borders 
on northwest Czechoslovakia and southwest Poland. The number 
of speakers of Wendish has been steadily dwindling in the face of 
strong German influence, though Wendish is maintained in two 
separate literary languages, Upper Wendish, with its center in Bu- 
dysin, and Lower Wendish, with its center in Chosebuz. Though 
these two languages are quite similar, they are not easily mutually 
intelligible. Lower Wendish is closer on the whole to Polish, 
whereas Upper Wendish shares features with Slovak and Czech. 

The oldest piece of the Wendish language to have come down 
to us is an oath of loyalty dating from 1532. The oldest continuous 
literature is a New Testament translation from 1548. 

Wendish has characteristic West Slavic stress accent, exam¬ 
ples of inherited ablaut patterns, and extensive palatalization of 
consonants. Morphologically, Wendish is interesting because it 
preserves the dual in both noun and verb paradigms. Counting the 
vocative, Wendish has seven cases, with the typical three-gender 
system. Verbs are special in Wendish because they preserve the 
old imperfect and aorist tenses, as do Macedonian and Bulgarian. 
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9.2.3. Czech 

Czech is spoken by approximately nine million people in 
modern-day Czechoslovakia and has served as the standard liter¬ 
ary dialect of Prague since the thirteenth century. Its earliest lit¬ 
erature, all of it of a religious nature, comes from the thirteenth 
century. Before that time, only glosses of Czech words in Latin 
texts are available as evidence of the early language. 

Czech has long been under heavy German influence, espe¬ 
cially after political events in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The language has undergone a series of extensive 
changes—many of which have taken place since the time of the 
earliest documents—including the loss of the dual number and of 
the aorist and imperfect tenses, features evident in the material 
from before the sixteenth century. Overall, Czech has innovated 
in many important categories. Phonologically, Czech underwent 
a ‘vowel mutation’ that sets it apart sharply from Slovak, with 
which it is commonly compared. It has stress accent on the first 
syllable, but stands alone among the Slavic languages with an 
intervocalic glottal stop that occurs between words. Examples of 
ablaut patterns and several other phonological peculiarities divide 
it from Slovak, especially the vowel mutation. Morphologically, it 
is fairly typical, with seven cases and three genders. In the verb, 
tense and aspect distinctions are maintained, though some sim¬ 
plifications have been introduced, even from the time of the early 
documents (e.g., the loss of the pluperfect tense). 

Czech has six main dialect groups: Central (Prague), North¬ 
east, Southwest, the Czecho-Moravian group, the Hanak dialects 
of Moravia, and the Lach dialects of Silesia. 

9.2.4. Slovak 

Slovak, considered to be more archaic than Czech, has far 
fewer speakers (about four million). In Czechoslovakia, the coun¬ 
try where Slovak coexists with Czech, the language does not have 
the same prestige, since Czech is the standard used in Prague. The 
modem literary language we now call Slovak is not attested until 
the nineteenth century, but there is evidence of Slovak in Latin 
documents from as early as the eleventh century from Hungary, 
where Latin was the official language of the time. 

Accent in Slovak is based on first-syllable stress; in general, 
the overall phonology of Slovak is more conservative than that of 
Czech. Morphologically, however, it has undergone considerable 
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simplification, with the elimination of certain cases and the gener¬ 
alization of some endings. The dual has been lost, and inflectional 
differences between stem classes are fewer than in Czech. Verbs 
in Slovak generally pattern as do verbs in Czech, with certain 
morphological differences that need not concern us here. 

Slovak dialectologists recognize three main dialect groups: 
the Central group, the Western group, and the Eastern group. The 
Eastern group is closer to Polish and Ukrainian; the Western 
group shares certain features with dialects of Czech. The Central 
group serves as the basis of the modern standard language. 

9.2.5. Kashubian 

Kashubian is considered by many Slavicists to be a dialect of 
Polish, and indeed its closeness to Polish cannot be denied. But 
there are reasons to consider it separately, the most important 
being that it is further away from Polish and is mutually unintel¬ 
ligible with many of the varieties accepted as Polish dialects. 

Kashubian has very few speakers, probably fewer than 
100,000, and it is almost certain to be displaced by Polish in future 
years. It has been subjected to a great deal of influence from 
German, being located in Upper Pomerania, a former German 
province. Apart from some phonological differences that set 
Kashubian off from Polish, the major features of the two are for 
the most part similar. 


9.3. East Slavic 

The East Slavic languages are Russian (also known as Great 
Russian), White Russian, or Belorussian (from the Russian belyj 
‘white’), and Ukrainian. 

9.3.1. Russian 

Russian is certainly the best known of the Slavic languages 
and has the largest number of speakers. We generally divide Rus¬ 
sian into three main historical periods: Old Russian (1100-1500), 
Middle Russian (1500-1700), and Modem Russian (since 1700). 
Old Russian is clearly characterized by certain phonological and 
morphological divergences from OCS. Middle Russian, the lan¬ 
guage of the princes of Muscovy, became the standard language 
with an officially accepted style. Though some formal differences 
occur between the two, Middle Russian is generally described as 
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being of a more fixed form than Old Russian. Modern, or Great 
Russian, the most expansive of the Slavic languages, is spoken in 
all comers of the Soviet Union and beyond by about 230 million 
people, though for many of these millions it is an official language, 
not a native one. 

Russian is characterized by the phonemic contrast of pala¬ 
talization in consonants, a strong free-stress accent, and the re¬ 
duction of unstressed vowels. Traces of Indo-European ablaut 
can be found, as in the other Slavic languages. 

Morphologically, Russian maintains a seven-case system 
(nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, instrumental, locative, 
and a vestigial vocative that survives only in a few words) and 
three genders, but has lost the dual in all but a few relic forms. In 
the verb system a number of simplifications have taken place— 
for example, the loss of the old imperfect and aorist tenses, and 
some derived verbal forms found in OCS (supine, pluperfect 
tense, and some others). As in the other Slavic languages, the old 
mediopassive has been lost, having been replaced by either com¬ 
pound tenses with ‘to be’ or impersonal reflexive constructions. 
The use of compounding in tense formation is widespread, as is 
the extensive use of aspect, which forms the basis of the entire 
system of the verb. 

There are three main Russian dialect groups: Northern, 
Southern, and Central. The Northern dialects include most of 
Russian-speaking Siberia; the Southern group stretches south to 
the White Russian- and Ukrainian-speaking regions; and the Cen¬ 
tral group includes most of European Russia and Moscow. 

Dating the earliest documents from Great Russian is difficult 
for several reasons. Old Russian can be considered the ancestor 
not only of Great Russian, but also of Ukrainian and White Rus¬ 
sian. So it is difficult to assign certain classifications as Russian, 
Ukrainian, or White Russian to the earliest documents, which 
extend into the eleventh century. Difficulty in classification is 
further compounded by interference from both Church Slavic and 
Old Church Slavic. 

9.3.2. White Russian 

White Russian is the official language spoken in a western 
area of the Soviet Union called White Russia. The term ‘White 
Russia’ is of disputed origin, though the most reasonable expla¬ 
nation is that it results from an association with the area in the 
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south called the Pripet Marshes, where white mists are common 
and familiar. Long under Polish control and originally a Baltic¬ 
speaking area, White Russia has been exposed to considerable 
linguistic influence from both Lithuanian and Polish. The oldest 
White Russian document is a biblical translation dated to 1517— 
1519. White Russian has only about nine million speakers and is 
losing ground to Great Russian. 

Structurally, White Russian is characterized by a free-stress 
accent and the functional distinction between palatal and non¬ 
palatal consonants. Ablaut is well represented. A number of tech¬ 
nical phonological distinctions distinguish White Russian from 
Russian and Ukrainian, but they need not concern us here. Mor¬ 
phologically, White Russian is characteristically East Slavic; it 
has lost the vocative case and the dual number, but maintains the 
other six cases and the three-gender system. The verb in White 
Russian generally follows that of Great Russian, with the main 
distinction in the system being between perfective and imperfec- 
tive aspect. There are, however, two new compound tenses, the 
pluperfect and the future perfect. In most other respects, the 
White Russian verb is comparable to the Great Russian verb. 

There are two White Russian dialect groups: the Northeast¬ 
ern, which is transitional with Great Russian, and the Southwest¬ 
ern, which is transitional with Ukrainian. 

9.3.3. Ukrainian 

Ukrainian, which was also known as Little Russian, is the 
official language of the Ukrainian republic. (On the earliest docu¬ 
ments, see 9.3.1 above.) The language is not evident as a clear-cut 
historical unity until the thirteenth or fourteenth century, and 
there is no significant literature in Ukrainian until the eighteenth 
century because of the early dominance of Church Slavic as a 
literary medium. 

Although the Russians refused to recognize Ukrainian as a 
separate language until the beginning of this century (hence its 
name ‘Little Russian’), Ukrainian is vastly more different from 
Great Russian than is White Russian. It is now spoken by over 
forty million people as a native language. 

Phonologically, Ukrainian is marked by moderate free-stress 
accent and by palatal consonants, though with certain distribu¬ 
tional differences of these latter that set the language off from 
Great Russian. Traces of Indo-European ablaut can be found, 
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though it is interesting that new vowel-alternation patterns not of 
Indo-European origin (e.g., kin’ ‘horse’, gen. sg. konyd) have de¬ 
veloped in the language. Morphologically, it has the usual three 
genders, but no dual. Seven cases are found in some, but not in 
all, nouns (the nominative and vocative have merged in many de¬ 
clensions). In most ways the declensional patterns are like those 
of the other East Slavic languages. 

The verb is more conservative than the noun in some cases, 
preserving stem classifications familiar from OCS. In other ways 
the verbal system has undergone considerable simplification, 
having given up the dual, the aorist and imperfect, the supine, and 
a number of participles. The passive voice is characteristically 
Slavic, with either a reflexive pronoun plus active voice con¬ 
struction or one using a participle plus the verb ‘to be’. Aspect 
separating perfective from imperfective action serves as the fun¬ 
damental distinction in the verbal system. 

There are three main dialect areas in the Ukrainian region: 
the Northern, the Southwestern, and the Southeastern. Each has 
a number of complex subdivisions, of concern only to Slavic 
specialists, and we shall not pursue them here. Standard Ukrai¬ 
nian is based mainly on the Southeastern dialect, which is in many 
ways close to Russian. 


A Brief Structural Sketch of Old Church Slavic 9.4. 
9.4.1. Phonology 

Old Church Slavic phonology is reasonably well understood, 
given the obvious limitation that we are entirely dependent on 
uneven historical documents and indirect evidence in our analysis 
of the system (e.g., the treatment of OCS loanwords in other lan¬ 
guages). The phonological system presented here is based pri¬ 
marily on that found in Schmalstieg (1976b). 


9.4.1.1. Vowels 
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Note: (a) b is a 'front jer’; t> is a ‘back jer’. The history and pho¬ 
nemic identity of these two sounds are extremely complex issues, 
(b) There is no strong evidence for contrastive vowel length in 
OCS, though it is possible that stressed vowels had contrastive 
length. 

9.4.1.2. Consonants 

The consonantal system of OCS is marked by the charac¬ 
teristic Slavic feature of palatalization and by several other in¬ 
novations, such as increased use of fricatives and affricates, when 


compared 

with Proto-Indo-European. The 

consonants 

are as 

follows: 
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Historical Slavic phonology is a challenging and interesting 
field, in large part because of the extensive but traceable changes 
that have taken place in both the vocalic and the consonantal 
systems. Several distinctive features stand out: In the develop¬ 
ment of the vocalic system extensive monophthongization has re¬ 
duced Proto-Indo-European diphthongs to simple monophthongs; 
any clear understanding of Slavic historical phonology must be 
based on an understanding of this process. With the consonants, 
two interesting features are the general Slavic palatalization, men¬ 
tioned several times earlier, and the so-called Law of Open Sylla¬ 
bles (see Schmalstieg 1976b:45). 

9.4.2. Morphology 

The outstanding feature of OCS from the Indo-European 
point of view is its conservative morphology, especially in the 
nouns, adjectives, and other substantives. There are the typical 
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three genders of masculine, feminine, and neuter, and seven 
cases—nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, instrumental, 
locative, and vocative. Nouns are divided into various classes ac¬ 
cording to whether the stem ends in a vowel or a consonant; sev¬ 
eral subtypes occur within the vocalic stems. The dual number is 
preserved in OCS, though not in a fully differentiated paradigm. 

Adjectives in OCS are divided into two groups, the de- 
clinables and the indeclinables, the latter group being fairly re¬ 
stricted. Within the declinables is a further subdivision of 
so-called hard stems and soft stems according to the final conso¬ 
nant of the stem, and a distinction between definite and indefinite 
declensions. Pronouns in OCS follow similar patterns. 

The OCS verb is characterized primarily by the distinction 
between perfective and imperfective aspect, marked both by ver¬ 
bal derivatives and by preverbs. In addition to the two aspectual 
distinctions are three simple tenses (present, imperfect, and ao- 
rist), four periphrastic tenses (perfect, pluperfect, conditional, 
and future perfect). There are five separate participles, and a ver¬ 
bal substantive, all of which are declinable, and a series of inde¬ 
clinables such as the infinitive and the supine. There is also an 
imperative form. Verbs are generally classified according to the 
vowel that follows the stem, the two main classes being marked 
by either -e- or -i-. OCS has no inherited passive or middle voice, 
and, apart from the conditional, which is new in Slavic, the elabo¬ 
rate Indo-European mood system has been eliminated. 

9.4.3. Syntax 

As a richly inflected language, OCS relies heavily on mor¬ 
phology in expressing syntactic functions. The seven-case noun 
system is reminiscent of many of the other old Indo-European 
languages: the nominative is a grammatical case expressing ‘sub¬ 
ject of sentence’ and other grammatical functions; the genitive 
indicates possession, comparison, the direct object of a negated 
verb, and many other functions; the dative case marks the indi¬ 
rect object and expresses the so-called dative absolute (= the Lat. 
ablative absolute, Gk. genitive absolute) as in Lat. his rebus con- 
fectis ‘these things having been done’, OCS / abbe este glagoIjQstu 
emu, vbzglasi kun (Luke 22:60) ‘And while he still spoke, the 
cock crowed’. In this sentence glagoIjQstu emu, lit. ‘speaking— 
him’, is in the dative case (Lunt 1959:131). The accusative case 
marks the object of the verb, the object of certain prepositions, 
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and extent of time and space; the instrumental case expresses a 
function of relation or ‘in respect to’; the locative is the case to 
express location without motion; and the vocative is the case of 
address. 

OCS is of highly variable word order, though some dominant 
patterns are VSO (with alternate SOV), Noun + Adj., Noun + 
Rel., and Noun + Gen. Prepositions are found almost exclu¬ 
sively, with only the postposition radi ‘for the sake of’ surviving. 

9.5. A Sample Old Church Slavic Text 

The following selection from Old Church Slavic is from the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew 5:1-3. The text is based on an 
extract of the Codex Zographensis (transliteration from Schmal- 
stieg 1976b: 193): 

(1) Uzbrevb ze narody vbzide na gorp. i 

Having seen (intensive) people he went up on a mountain and 

eko sede pristppisp ki nemu ucenici ego. (2) i 

when he sat down (they) approached to him disciples his and 

otvrbz'b usta svoe ucaase j? glagolp (3) Blazeni nistii 

having opened mouth his he taught them saying blessed the poor 

duxomb. eko texi esfb cesarbstvo nebesbskoe. 
in spirit since theirs is kingdom of heaven 

‘Seeing the people he went up on a mountain, and when he sat down his disciples 
approached him. and opening his mouth, he taught them, saying: Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.' 


9.6. Balto-Slavic 

As stated repeatedly elsewhere, it is not always clear in what 
way we should view points of correspondence and points of di¬ 
vergence between languages or language groups. The issue of 
common Balto-Slavic is certainly germane to this question, since 
we have here two language groups sharing a number of charac¬ 
teristics in phonology, lexicon, and word formation that seem to 
set them apart from the other Indo-European languages and that 
possibly point to a period of commonality between the two. The 
similarities are quite strong (in any case stronger than the pur¬ 
ported Italo-Celtic common features), and have been taken by 
many as firm proof of a Balto-Slavic unity. But the divergences 
are equally compelling, suggesting early parallel development 
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between the two groups, or points of common retention, and not 
necessarily historical unity. 

The notion of a common Balto-Slavic language goes back to 
Schleicher, who listed it as one of the nodes on his family-tree 
diagram of the Indo-European languages. It is maintained by 
Brugmann, who noted seven characteristics shared by the two 
groups (see Brugmann 1903:18). The concept of unity was dealt a 
serious blow by Meillet, who expressed his opposition by listing 
and criticizing Brugmann’s shared features (see Meillet 1922 
[1967]). It has been revived, killed, and brought back to life again 
with a regularity that suggests a lack of common methodology 
among the linguists who have investigated the issue. Brugmann’s 
basic data list has been expanded (especially by Szemerenyi), but 
agreement has remained elusive. In one recent paper, the meth¬ 
odology used in making such judgments has been called into 
question (Schmid 1976). Schmid points out (1) the number of 
similarities in words and in forms cannot be used as a measuring 
stick for genetic relationship, because nobody can say what de¬ 
gree of affinity is constituted by six, ten, or twenty similarities on 
various grammatical levels; and (2) the discovery of Hittite and 
the recognition of its extreme archaism weaken the belief that 
common features shared by older languages such as Indo-Iranian 
and Greek necessarily point the way to archaic features inherited 
from PIE; this doubt then lessens the impact of points of com¬ 
parison between ‘Balto-Slavic’ and PIE as reconstructed before 
Hittite. 

We might add to Schmid’s points the issue of what we mean 
by ‘period of unity’ or ‘proto-system’ or ‘common language’. Do 
we actually mean that the two languages were at one time com¬ 
pletely undifferentiated and that both are outgrowths of this pe¬ 
riod? Many linguists now reject such a notion altogether, claiming 
that it is simply a convenient fiction stemming from our family- 
tree metaphors handed down to us by Schleicher. Until we have a 
better idea of what we are dealing with in terms of prehistory, as 
well as a better understanding of how pidginization (language 
mixing) takes place, issues such as the nature of Balto-Slavic will 
certainly remain unsolved. 

9.6.1. Shared Characteristics of Baltic and Slavic 

1. The vocalic liquids and nasals *r, */, *m, *n give in Baltic 
ir, il, im, in, and sometimes ur, ul, um, un, with parallel distribu- 
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tion in Slavic. Cf. OCS devqtu, Lith. devintas, OPruss. newlnts 
‘nine’. (The further development to e in Slavic is a proto-Slavic 
development.) 

2. Both Baltic and Slavic simplify geminate consonants. 

3. Both Baltic and Slavic have a definite adjective built on a 
stem *yo-; cf. Lith. geras-is, OCS dobrii-ji ‘the good’. 

4. Masculine active participles in *-nt- (cf. Lat. ama-nt-em 
‘loving’) have given way to a *-yo- inflection; cf. Lith. gen. sg. 
vezancio, OCS vezQSta, Lat. ‘vehens’ (‘carrying’). 

5. Slavic and Baltic both insert an in certain cases of some 
nouns—for example, Lith. instr. pi. akmen-i-mis, OCS kamen- 
i-mi ‘stones’. 

6. The Indo-European demonstratives *so, *sd (cf. Skt. sa, 
sd, Gk. ho, he, Goth, sa, so) are replaced by a demonstrative *to-, 
*ta- in both Slavic and Baltic; cf. Lith. tc'is, ta, OCS tit, ta. 

7. In both Baltic and Slavic we find the genitive singular used 
as a basis for pronominal inflection, a feature unique to these two; 
cf. Lith. dative mdnei (gen. mane), OCS mime (gen. mene). (It is 
the form men- (man-) that reflects this innovation, but the Slavic 
equations of the genitive and dative stems are highly prob¬ 
lematical.) 

8. Slavic and Baltic show an *o- stem ending deriving from 
*-dt in the genitive singular; cf. Skt. abl. vrkdt, Lith. gen. vilko, 
OCS gen. vluka (with regular loss of final t). 

9. We may also add here a few of the cognates shared by 
Baltic and Slavic, but not found elsewhere: OCS bliixa: Lith. 
blusd ‘flea’; Slavic lipa (cf. Russ, lipa): Lith. lie pa ‘linden tree’; 
Slavic (d)zvezda (cf. Pol. gwiazda): Lith. zvaigzde ‘star’. 

Such are the main points of comparison adduced by Brug- 
mann. Meillet takes each singly and adduces counterevidence and 
counterarguments to the list. He rejects the notion of Balto-Slavic 
unity, claiming that most of the points of similarity between the 
two languages are the result of either parallel development or 
common retention, but not of common innovation. 

The Balto-Slavic issue was debated for the next thirty or so 
years, and in 1957 Szemerenyi addressed it critically once again. 
Reevaluating Meillet’s arguments, Szemerenyi argued that Meil¬ 
let had essentially misinterpreted the evidence. Szemerenyi pro¬ 
vides highly suggestive arguments in favor of unity. At the end of 
his long survey, Szemerenyi lists the following fourteen points 
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that, he says, “prove a period of common language and life” 
(1957:120): 

1. The Balto-Slavic palatalization (see Kurytowicz 1956:235 
et seq.). 

2. The development of i, and after velars u, from PIE *r, */, 
*m, *n (see no. 1 on p. 120). 

3. The change of .v > .s' after i, u, r, k. 

4. Accent innovations too complicated to be coincidental. 

5. The change in the definite adjective (see 3 on p. 120). 

6. The innovation in the participial inflection in *-yo- (see 4 
on p.120). 

7. The genitive singular of *o- stems in -d(t) (see 8 on p. 120). 

8. The establishment of a new comparative/superlative con¬ 
struction based on the forms *e-yos, *-e-is (the use of the e here is 
the innovation). 

9. The use of the genitive,form *men- ( mun -) in pronouns; 
see also the accompanying plural formation *ndsom (this is an 
expanded and refined form of that in 7 on p. 120). 

10. The use of *tos, *td for PIE *so, *sd (see 6 on p. 120). 

11. Certain verb forms in both Baltic and Slavic have been 
reshaped on an identical analogy. 

12. Identity of certain preterites in both Baltic and Slavic in 
-e-, -a-. 

13. Identity in certain verb formations in which Baltic (Lith.) 
denominatives in -duju correspond to Slavic formations in -ujq. 

14. Lexical correspondences (see 9 on p. 120, with additional 
words). 

9.6.2. Differences between (Proto-) Baltic and 
(Proto-) Slavic 

The following is a list of arguments that have been advanced 
as evidence against the Balto-Slavic unity. These sometimes 
come in the form of pure differences, sometimes as objections to 
the list of similarities (see Klimas 1973:19-22; Klimas’ list is 
shortened here to eliminate questionable points of difference): 

1. PIE *a, *o are maintained in Baltic, but merged in Slavic 
(as well as in Germanic and Indo-Iranian); cf. Lith. mote, OCS 
mati ‘mother’. 

2. Proto-Baltic preserves PIE *sr, which in Slavic changes to 
str (as in Germanic, Albanian, Thracian, and Phrygian). Cf. Lith. 
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srove, Skt. sravati ‘flows’, but OCS o-strovu ‘island’. (Later [?] 
Baltic changes of sr- to str- tend to cloud this picture.) 

3. Baltic uses the suffix *-mo- in ordinal numbers, Slavic 
uses *-wo-; cf. Lith. pinnas ‘first’, OCS prfvu. 

4. Baltic shows evidence of the 1st sg. pres, verb ending 
*-mai, but Slavic does not; cf. OPruss. asmai ‘I am’. (This is a 
point of controversy, however.) 

5. The infix -sto-, frequent in Baltic (cf. Lith. dygsta: dygti 
‘to germinate’) is not found in Slavic (with the possible exception 
of OCS rastQ ‘I grow’). 

6. Proto-Baltic did not distinguish third-person singular and 
plural verb forms; proto-Slavic did. 

7. The Baltic adjectival formative -inga (cf. Lith. protingas 
‘clever, intelligent’) is unknown in Slavic. 

8. The Baltic diminutive suffix -/- (cf. Lith. sunelis ‘son’) is 
not found in Slavic. 

9. The Slavic agentive suffix -teli (cf. Hitt. - talla ) is not 
found in Baltic (cf. OCS delateli). 

10. Proto-Slavic used a stem -es in words for body parts (cf. 
OCS oko, ocese ‘eye’); this is unknown in Baltic. 

11. The proto-Slavic participial formative -lo- (OCS neslii) is 
not found in Baltic. 

12. The so-called Law of Open Syllables (see Schmalstieg 
1976b:45) operates only in Slavic, not in Baltic; cf. OCS osi, Lith. 
as is ‘axis’. 

13. The sigmatic aorist (cf. Gk. epaideusa ‘I taught’), present 
in Slavic, does not exist in Baltic. Cf. OCS nesu ‘I carried’. 

14. Proto-Slavic uses the suffix -ti in the formation of ab¬ 
stract numerals, but Baltic does not; cf. OCS p%ti, Lith. penki 
‘five’. 

We can see from the listing of the similarities and differences 
between the two stocks that the evidence is quite detailed and 
open to interpretation. Szemerenyi obviously goes very far in his 
assertion about “common language and life,” but the similarities 
are strong. On the other hand, the differences between the two 
and the overall dissimilar characters of the two languages cannot 
be lightly dismissed. Since we have at present no effective way of 
weighing similarities and differences between languages, this and 
other subgrouping issues will continue to be debated. 
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io Germanic 


10.0. Introduction 

Of all the Indo-European languages, none has been studied 
so intensively as those of the Germanic group. The reasons for 
this are many. First, the Germanic languages offer extensive and 
homogeneous documentation from a relatively early period (ca. 
a.d. 400). Second, the Germanic languages have very clear-cut 
and readily identifiable features distinguishing them from the 
other Indo-European stocks; indeed, no other group in the Indo- 
European family has such clear characteristics. Finally, because 
the Germanic languages are the ones closest to the epicenter of 
comparative Indo-European studies—that is, Germany-—they 
have always attracted considerable attention in that country. 

The proto-Germanic peoples probably started out some¬ 
where in Scandinavia and northern Germany, having settled in 
these areas several centuries before the Christian Era. They 
started to expand rapidly during the Roman period, primarily to 
the detriment of Celtic languages; migrations took them east into 
former Baltic and Slavic areas in the first and second centuries 
a.d., and west as far as Iceland and Greenland in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. (The later sixteenth-century migrations into North 
America, South Africa, and Australia had a massive effect on the 
linguistic composition of the world, but as these migrations are of 
no consequence for Indo-European studies, we shall ignore them 
here.) These wanderings left the European continent dotted with 
Germanic dialects, and the study of these dialects gave rise to the 
field of dialect geography, which to this day finds its center in 
Marburg. The Germans are frequently mentioned in ancient his¬ 
torical texts, especially those of Julius Caesar and Tacitus, where 
we find isolated Germanic words and names. Our oldest monu¬ 
ments of the Germanic languages are the Runic inscriptions. 
These one hundred or so inscriptions in a special alphabet called 
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Runic date from the third or fourth centuries a.d. and are rep¬ 
resentative of the North, or Scandinavian, group of Germanic 
languages. 

Numerous groupings of the Germanic languages have been 
proposed throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, be¬ 
ginning effectively with the grammar of Jacob Grimm in 1819. The 
exact delineation of the Germanic family is an extremely difficult 
undertaking for many reasons, not the least of which are the 
chronological disparities among the many dialects and the chang¬ 
ing methods of interpreting geographical isoglosses. We shall as 
usual take a neutral course on these issues, following in the main 
the traditional division of the Germanic languages into East, 
West, and North subgroupings before turning to a more recent 
scheme. 


East Germanic (Gothic) 10.1. 

Gothic provides us with our oldest literary record of the 
Germanic languages. The corpus is a biblical translation into 
Gothic (actually Visigothic, or West Gothic) of a Greek original 
by Bishop Wulfila in the fourth century a.d. The translation in¬ 
cludes a large part of the New Testament and parts of Nehemiah 
from the Old Testament. Wulfila’s translation was carried out in 
Moesia (now northern Bulgaria). Since it is the work of a culti¬ 
vated man with a knowledge of Greek and Latin, the Gothic Bible 
is extremely regular and consistent. 

A large part of the Gothic corpus is contained in the Codex 
Argenteus, a beautiful gold, silver, and purple manuscript with 
rich ornamentation now in the library at Upsala, Sweden. The 
Codex Argenteus contains 187 leaves (plus one recently discov¬ 
ered). Other major resources of Gothic are the Codex Ambro- 
sianus A, which has 190 leaves, B with 154 leaves, C with two 
leaves, and D with three; the Codex Carolinus, which contains 
four leaves; and several other manuscript sources. Codex Argen¬ 
teus is the most beautiful and is considered to be the most impor¬ 
tant, but the others are in many ways more interesting. 

In 1560 a Flemish diplomat named Busbecq reported about 
sixty to one hundred words that he took from two speakers in the 
Crimean peninsula. Because of certain unmistakable phonological 
characteristics, the language Busbecq recorded was identified as 
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Gothic, thus extending the language into the seventeenth century. 
This so-called Crimean Gothic has been a focus of activity for 
many Germanic scholars, some holding it in very high regard and 
others dismissing it altogether (see Braune-Ebbinghaus 1981: 
1 - 2 ). 

Of the remaining East Germanic dialects, including Ostro- 
gothic (or East Gothic), we have only names in Greek and Roman 
authors. In any case, all the East Germanic dialects seem to have 
been very much alike. More will be said about the structure of 
Gothic below. 


10.2. West Germanic 

West Germanic is without doubt the least unified of the three 
major groups. Our records are relatively late, and they are very 
uneven both in chronology and in content. Moreover, each of the 
individual languages is highly inconsistent and dispersed into 
various dialects. In the Western group we can grossly identify two 
main branches: the English group, which is usually considered 
with Frisian as Anglo-Frisian; and the German group, including 
High and Low German. 

10.2.1. Anglo-Frisian 

10.2.1.1. Frisian 

The oldest records of Frisian are a series of legal documents 
dating from the tenth to the sixteenth centuries. As with all the 
Germanic languages, we divide Frisian into the Old (roughly up to 
1400), Middle (1400-1600), and Modern (since 1600) periods. The 
Modem Frisian dialects are spoken mainly in northern Holland in 
the province of Friesland and on some adjacent islands, and a few 
are spoken in the low (coastal) areas of Germany. Frisian is re¬ 
ceding in the face of strong German and Dutch influence, but a 
concerted literary and cultural movement is aiding a reemergence 
of the language, especially in Holland. 

Frisian has the standard Anglo-Frisian characteristics—for 
example, the loss of Proto-Germanic nasals before fricatives (cf. 
OFris. muth, Germ. Murid ‘mouth’). 

Frisian comprises numerous dialects. Within Friesland three 
main dialects are recognized: East, West (Standard), and South¬ 
west. Other dialects are found on the Frisian-speaking islands and 
in certain cities of both Holland and Germany. 
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10.2.1.2. English 

The earliest significant monuments of English are dated to 
the mid-eighth century. There are three main dialects of Old 
English—Kentish, Saxon, and Anglian—in addition to North¬ 
umbrian, Mercian, and West Saxon. Most of the Old English lit¬ 
erature is written in the West Saxon dialect, which is considered 
the standard dialect of the Old English period. West Saxon fol¬ 
lows the usage of Winchester, a cultural center of the period; in¬ 
deed, one of the most significant and best-known early documents 
of English, Beowulf, is written in West Saxon (though it has An¬ 
glian elements as well). The traditional divisions of English are, 
somewhat arbitrarily, Old English (700-1100), Middle English 
(1100-1500), and New, or Modem, English (since 1500). 

Needless to say, the modem expansion of the English lan¬ 
guage has been nothing short of enormous. It is the first language 
of most of the people not only of England and the British Isles, 
but also of most of North America, Australia, parts of Africa, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and elsewhere around the world. English is 
also the most frequently acquired second language in the world. 
Because of the ready availability of material on English and its 
literary and linguistic history, we shall now leave this topic. 

10.2.2. German 

10.2.2.1. Low German 

The term ‘Low German’ is essentially a geographical term 
that refers to the coastal, or lowland, area of the German region, 
as opposed to the High German region, or the interior. Our oldest 
documents in this group come from Old Saxon, dating roughly 
from the ninth century a.d. Old Saxon, the language from the 
lowlands of Germany, has given rise to the modem Low German 
dialects. The Low German group contains, in addition to Old 
Saxon, Low Franconian, the ancestor of modem Dutch-Flemish, 
and Afrikaans, a sixteenth-century import into South Africa 
brought by Dutch colonialists. 

10.2.2.2. High German 

Somewhat apart linguistically from the Low German lan¬ 
guages are the High German ones. In the High German base, we 
find Old High German, attested in glosses as early as the eighth 
century a.d. and in continuous religious texts from the ninth 
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century. The entire Old High German period is usually dated 
750-1050. Next is Middle High German, with a wealth of epic and 
poetic literature, dated 1050-1500. Since 1500 we speak of Mod¬ 
em German (New High German), which overtook Low German 
as the main official and literary language in Germany in the early 
sixteenth century. High German usage was especially favored at 
this time because of Martin Luther's High German Bible. The 
principal High German dialects are Bavarian and Alemannic, the 
latter including Swiss German and Franconian. 

10.2.2.3. Yiddish 

Yiddish is a High German language spoken by East European 
Jews who migrated from Germany in the fourteenth to sixteenth 
centuries. Because of geographical separations between East and 
West European Jews, two varieties of Yiddish developed, each 
under different external influences (the East from Slavic and the 
West from German). We have Yiddish documents dating back to 
the thirteenth century, and a continuing Hebrew influence is evi¬ 
dent throughout the history of the language. 

10.3. North Germanic 

As mentioned earlier, our oldest Germanic monuments are 
the Runic inscriptions from the third century a.d. However, the 
continuous Northern Germanic literature occurs considerably 
later. The North Germanic peoples were quite expansive from the 
time of the Vikings (from about 800 a.d.). During this time parts 
of England and Ireland, Greenland, Iceland, and the Faroe Is¬ 
lands came under their control, and these early conquests are 
reflected in the languages (e.g., English pronouns were remade in 
part on the North Germanic pronouns). We refer to the oldest 
North Germanic language as Old Icelandic, or Old Norse, a term 
that signifies the texts composed before about 1350. The bulk of 
the literature in Old Icelandic was composed between the twelfth 
and the fourteenth centuries, though some as far back as 830 is 
attested (Skaldic poetry). The literature is principally prose in the 
form of sagas and was produced mostly in Iceland. 

The North Germanic languages are commonly divided into 
two groups, East and West. The East group is represented by Old 
Swedish, which is first recorded in about 2,000 Runic inscriptions 
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from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and in continuous texts 
(mainly legal) from the thirteenth century. Next is Old Danish, 
where we find a few early inscriptions and continuous literature 
after the thirteenth century. Finally, we have Gutnish, first at¬ 
tested in a fourteenth-century legal document. All three—Swed¬ 
ish, Danish, and Gutnish—are spoken today. 

The West group of North Germanic is represented by Nor¬ 
wegian, Faroese, and Icelandic (and Old Norse). We may speak 
of Old Norwegian, but very little can be said about it. Middle 
Norwegian (after 1350) is greatly simplified, and modem Norwe¬ 
gian is in the main very close to Danish and Swedish. Faroese is 
essentially an archaic variety of North Germanic isolated during 
the Viking expansion. Faroese has few speakers, but a lively na¬ 
tional literature. Icelandic is the most conservative of them all, 
owing not only to its geographical isolation, but also to the fierce 
purism of the Icelanders. There is a rich literature in Icelandic 
dating from the thirteenth century to the modem era. 

It was mentioned above that other groupings of the Germanic 
languages have been proposed. The most plausible suggestion is 
by Lehmann (1966), who claims that there is no linguistic basis for 
the division of the Germanic languages into three groups. He pro¬ 
poses a two-way split into Northeast and West. These two groups 
are distinguished by their treatment of the sequences -ww- and 
-jj-. In the Northeast group, -ww- developed into -ggw-, and -jj- 
developed into -ggj- or -ddj-. In the West group, -ww- was main¬ 
tained, as was -jj-. Examples are Goth, triggw-s ‘faithful’, OIc. 
trygg-r, but OHG (gi-)triuwi, OE (ge-)treowe. Other phonological 
distinctions between the two groups occur as well. 

Other classifications are possible also, but we need not con¬ 
sider them here. Germanic dialectology has been the basis for 
many developments in our knowledge of language change and 
dialect differentiation, giving rise to several schools of thought 
and even theoretical positions. Its importance in our understand¬ 
ing of the Indo-European family, and of general processes of 
change, cannot be overestimated. 

General Characteristics of Germanic 10.4. 

It was noted above that Germanic occupies a special place in 
Indo-European studies because of its wealth of distinctive charac- 
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teristics that set it apart from the other Indo-European languages. 
It may be helpful if we identify some of those characteristics: 


1. The systematic shift of the Indo-European consonant 
system into Proto-Germanic known as Grimm's Law. In this shift, 
the PIE plain voiceless stops and voiceless aspirated stops (if such 
existed) changed to the corresponding voiceless fricatives: PIE 
*p, *t, *k, *k w and *ph, *th, *kh, *k w h > PGmc. */. *P, *x, *x w ; 
the voiced stops changed to voiceless stops: PIE *b, *d, *g, *g w > 
PGmc. *p, *t, *k, *k w ; and the voiced aspirated stops shifted to 
voiced fricatives: PIE *bh, *dh, *gh, *g w h > PGmc. */?, *3, 
*y, *y® (these voiced fricatives later changed to voiced stops). 


*P > *f 


*t > *p 


*k > *x(h) 


*k w > *x w (h w ) 


Voiceless Slops to Voiceless Fricatives 


Skt. 

pas it- ‘cattle’ 

Skt. 

napat- ‘descendent’ 

Lat. 

pecus 

Lat. 

nepos ‘grandson, 




nephew' 

Goth. 

faihu 



OIc. 

fe 

OIc. 

nefe ‘relative, 




nephew’ 

OE 

feoh 

OE 

nefa 

OHG 

fihu 

OHG 

nefo 

Skt. 

tri- ‘three’ 

Skt. 

vdrtate ‘he turns' 

(Vedic) 




Lat. 

tria 

Lat. 

verto 

Gk. 

tria 



Goth. 

priya 

Goth. 

wairpan ‘become’ 

OIc. 

priii 



OE 

dreo 

OE 

weordan 

OS 

thriu 

OS 

werthan 

Skt. 

satdm ‘100’ 

Skt. 

svan- ‘dog’ 

Lat. 

centum 

Lat. 

canis 

Gk. 

he-katon 

Gk. 

kiion 

Goth. 

hand 

Goth. 

hands 

OE 

hand 





OIc. 

hundr 

OHG 

hunt 

OHG 

hunt 

Skt. 

katara- ‘which 

Lat. 

linquo ‘I leave’ 


of the two’ 



Gk. 

poteros 

Gk. 

leipd 

Lith. 

katras 

Lith. 

lieku 

Goth. 

hwapar 

Goth. 

leihwan ‘lend’ 

OIc. 

huaparr 



OE 

hwceder 



OS 

hwedar 



OHG 

hwedar 
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*b > *p 


*d > *t 


*g > *k 


*gW > *falV 


Voiced Stops to Voiceless Stops 


Lith. 

dubiis ’deep' 

Lith. 

trobci 'building' 

Goth. 

diups 

Goth. 

paurp 'village' 

OIc. 

diiipr 





OWel. 

treb ‘house' 

OE 

deop 

OFris. 

therp, thorp 

Skt. 

ddntam ‘tooth’ 

Skt. 

padam ‘foot’ 


(acc.) 


(acc.) 

Lat. 

dentem (acc.) 

Lat. 

pedem (acc.) 



Gk. 

poda (acc.) 

Goth. 

tunpus 

Goth. 

fotus 

OS 

tand 

OIc. 

fot 

OE 

tod 

OE 

fbt 

Skt. 

jdrm- ‘knee’ 

Skt. 

djra- ‘country’ 

Lat. 

genu 

Lat. 

ager ‘field’ 

Gk. 

gonu 

Gk. 

agios 

Goth. 

knitt 

Goth. 

akrs 

OE 

kneo 

OIc. 

akr 



OS 

akkar 

Skt. 

gnd- ‘woman' 



Gk. (Boe¬ 

band 



otian) 




Gk. 

guile 



(Attic) 




OPruss. 

genna 



OCS 

zena 



Goth. 

qino 



OHG 

quena 




*bh > *p 


*dh > *d 


*gli > *y 


Voiced Aspirated Stops to Voiced Fricatives 


Skt. 

bhdrdmi ‘I carry’ 

Skt. 

bhrdtar- ‘brother’ 

Lat. 

fern 

Lat. 

frdter 

Gk. 

pherd 

Gk. 

phrater 

Goth. 

bairan 

Goth. 

bropar 

OIc. 

bera 

OIc. 

brodir 

OHG 

beran 

OHG 

bruoder 

Skt. 

dhrsnoti ‘he dares’ 

Skt. 

rudhira- ‘red’ 



Lat. 

ruber 

Gk. 

thrasiis ‘bold’ 

Gk. 

eruthros 

Goth. 

(ga-)dars ‘he dares' 

Goth. 

raups 

OE 

dear(r) 

OIc. 

raudr 

AS 

(ge-)dyrst 

OHG 

rot (OHG d > t) 

Skt. 

hatiisd- ‘goose, swan' 

Skt. 

stighnoti ‘climbs' 

Lat. 

(h)anser 



Gk. 

khen 

Gk. 

steikho 



Goth. 

steigan 
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OIc. 

gas 

OIc. 

stlga 

OE 

gos 



OHG 

gans 

OHG 

stigan 

Lat. 

ninguit ‘it snows’ 




(nix, nivis ‘snow’) 



Gk. 

nip ha 'snow' 



Av. 

snaezaiti ‘it snows’ 



Goth. 

snaiws 



OHG 

sneo 



AS 

snaw 




(*-/“' itself later splits into g and w) 

Taken all together, the shift looks like this: 

PIE PGmc. 

*p, t, k, k w ( *ph , th, kli, k w h) > *f, p, x, x w 
*b, d, g, g w > *p, t, k, k w 

*bh, dh, gh, g u 'h > *P, 8, y, y w 

It is interesting to note that the net phonological effect of Grimm’s 
Law on Proto-Germanic (PGmc.) is relatively slight. Note that in 
PGmc. there is still a voiceless series and a voiced series. The 
overall difference between the two systems is that in PIE the aspi¬ 
rated stops were differentiated from the plain voiced stops by the 
feature of aspiration, whereas in PGmc. the voiceless stops are 
now in opposition with the voiceless fricatives, which are op¬ 
posed to the voiced fricatives. The number of phonemes has re¬ 
mained the same, but their distribution and interrelatedness in the 
phonological system has changed. 

Also part of the Germanic consonant shift is the famous Ver- 
ner’s Law, named after its author, Karl Vemer. Verner accounted 
systematically for a number of apparent exceptions to Grimm’s 
Law by an ingenious explanation. The basic problem was that 
many of the consonants that should have been voiceless fricatives 
in Germanic—that is,/, p, x, x w as well as 5 —were instead found 
as voiced fricatives—namely, ft, 8, y, g or w, and z. Note, for 
example, the differences in the Germanic forms for ‘brother’ and 
‘father’ where the other languages show a t: 


‘Brother’ 

Skt. bhratar- 
Gk. phrdter 
Goth, bropar 
OS brother 


'Father' 

Skt. pitar- 
Gk. pater 
Goth, fadar 
OE feeder 
OS fader 
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Nothing in Germanic accounts for this difference between the 
voiceless l\>l of‘brother’ and the voiced IQI or Id/ of‘father’. Ver- 
ner explained the voiced variants by the position of the accent in 
Proto-Indo-European. Note in the Sanskrit and Greek ‘father’ 
above that the accent is on the second syllable, the one following 
the shifted sound, whereas in ‘brother’ it precedes the shifted 
sound. Since the Germanic stress rule always calls for stress on 
the first, that is, root syllable, the Germanic forms cannot be ex¬ 
plained internally. But Vemer’s brilliant reconstruction of the PIE 
stress and the concomitant explanation of these exceptions to 
Grimm’s Law as a result of stress placement in the parent lan¬ 
guage was one of the most significant discoveries in the history of 
linguistics. Verner’s Law is as follows: when the accent followed 
the sound in question in Proto-Indo-European and when it was in 
a voiced environment, the voiced fricative resulted, not the voice¬ 
less one as Grimm’s Law predicts. Vemer’s Law provided a 
means of formulation for exceptions to the First Shift and intro¬ 
duced new criteria and techniques of analysis. It provided the 
main thrust for the regularity principle (also known as the Neo¬ 
grammarian Hypothesis), which in its simplest form states that 
sound change is regular and that no changes take place without a 
discoverable rule regulating them. 

2. The change of the Indo-European pitch accent to a stress 
or expiratory accent on the first syllable of the root. 

3. (a) The merger of PIE *0 and *a to a: cf. Goth, akrs, OIc. 
akr, OHG achar: Lat. ager, Gk. agros, Skt. ajra- ‘field, acre’; 
Goth, ahtau, OIc. atta, OHG ahto: Lat. octo, Gk. oktd, OIr. ocht 
‘eight’, (b) The merger of PIE *0 and a into 6. Cf. Skt. bhratar-, 
Lat. frdter, Gk. phrdter: Goth, bropar, OIc. brddir, OS brother, 
OHG bruoder ‘brother’; Lat. fids, Goth, bldma, OIc. bldme, 
OS bldme, OHG bluomo ‘flower’. 

4. The shift of *r, *1, *m, *n to ur, ul, um, un. Cf., for exam- 

O 7 0 7 O 7 O 77 7 7 

pie, Skt. trsu- ‘thirsty, eager’, OIc. purr, OHG durri. 

5. Extensive reduction of short vowels in final syllables. 

6. The systematic use of the inherited Indo-European vowel 
alternations in strong verbs (ablaut, or vowel gradation). These 
vowel alternations were a basic Indo-European morphological 
characteristic and were of the type e : o : 0 , as well as other com¬ 
binations. The alternation between these three grades, as they are 
called, is found sporadically in all the Indo-European languages, 
and is seen clearly in verbs such as Gk. 1st sg. pres, leipd (e) 
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‘leave’, 1st sg. perf. leloipa (o) ‘left’, 1st sg. aor. elipon (p) ‘left’. 
This system is found extensively in Germanic, and remains in 
seven basic classes of strong verbs. We see it clearly in Gothic 
verbs such as the following: 


hilpan (< *lielp-) 
‘to help" 
giban (< *geb-) 
‘to give' 
beitan 
‘to bite' 
bairan 
‘to carry' 


halp (< *holp-) 
‘he helped' 
gaf (< *gob-) 
‘he gave’ 
bait 
‘he bit’ 
bar 

he carried' 


hnlpim (< *hlp-) 
‘they helped’ 
gebun (< *geb-) 
‘they gave" 
bitun 
‘they bit' 
herun 

‘they carried' 


Cf. English drive, drove, driven; ride, rode, ridden; sing, sang, 
sung, and so on. This list could be greatly expanded, but it seems 
that the point is made. Ablaut is a far more important feature in 
Germanic than in any other Indo-European language. 

7. Certain changes in the verbal system involving the loss of 
many formal categories: for example, the reduction of the com¬ 
plex tense and aspect system to one distinguishing only past and 
present; simplification of the complex mood system, reducing it 
from as many as six moods to only three (indicative, imperative, 
and subjunctive, the latter two with much narrower range than in 
PIE); reduction of the earlier voice system of active and medio- 
passive to active (with some remnants of the passive in Gothic 
and Old English). 

8. Simplification of the earlier inflectional system from a 
system of eight cases to one with five (with remnants of a sixth— 
the instrumental—in Old English). Germanic eliminates the ear¬ 
lier ablative and locative, and all but eliminates the instrumental. 
It maintains the nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, and voc¬ 
ative (though the vocative is extremely rare as a separate form). 

9. The creation of the so-called weak preterite with the den¬ 
tal (t, d, 3, p) suffix. The origin of this suffix (seen in Goth, sal- 
boda, OHG salbota, OIc. kallada ) is highly debated and has at 
least three plausible historical explanations; the question of its 
origin is a recurring issue in Germanic linguistics. 

There are several other special Germanic characteristics, all 
of a more technical nature and of interest primarily to the spe¬ 
cialist, that set this group off by itself. There are also some in¬ 
teresting lexical peculiarities relating to inherited vocabulary, 
loanwords, and independent internal developments. 
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A Brief Structural Sketch of Gothic 10.5. 

As the Germanic language with the earliest literary documen¬ 
tation, Gothic has figured significantly in the reconstruction of 
Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Germanic. Gothic has a structure 
generally reminiscent of the other old Indo-European languages, 
with detailed noun, verb, and adjective inflection. However, this 
rich inflectional structure is in some ways misleading from the 
general Germanic point of view, since Gothic was heavily influ¬ 
enced by Greek in Wulfila’s translation of the Bible. A difficult 
question in Gothic studies centers on the extent of linguistic con¬ 
tamination in Gothic from Greek. This influence is especially evi¬ 
dent in the lexicon, where scores of words were either directly 
borrowed from Greek (cf. Goth, aiwaggeljo, Gk. euaggelion 
‘gospel’; Goth, gaicimna, Gk. geenna ‘hell’) or where words were 
modeled on Greek originals (these are called ‘caiques’ or ‘loan 
translations’; cf. Goth, wailamerjan ‘to preach, bring good tid¬ 
ings’, Gk. euaggeh'dzomai ‘I preach’, where Gothic waila = Gk. 
eu ‘good, well’, and Goth, merjan = Gk. -aggeli'dzomai ‘an¬ 
nounce’); the final type of lexical borrowing is a ‘blend’, where 
the parts of a compound are from both Greek and Gothic, as we 
see in the word daimdnareis ‘one possessed with the devil’, which 
is based on Gk. daimon ‘devil’ with a Gothic suffix -areis. 

Evidence of Greek influence on Gothic is plentiful elsewhere 
in the language, especially in matters of word order and syntax. A 
notable example of syntactic influence is to be found in the abso¬ 
lute constructions, those in which parenthetical material is added 
to a sentence in the form of a nonfinite verb form in a specified 
case, such as the ablative in Latin or the genitive in Greek. Ab¬ 
solutes are most easily viewed as reduced full sentences; for ex¬ 
ample, instead of ‘After Bill arrived at the show, the theater was 
closed’, we find something like ‘Bill having arrived at the show, 
the theater was closed’. These constructions are of interest in 
Gothic for several reasons: first, they are not reconstructible for 
Proto-Germanic, since they are not found outside Gothic; second, 
they are found in every case (nominative, genitive, dative, and 
accusative). Both these facts point to a definite foreign basis for 
the construction, the first for obvious reasons, the second for the 
simple reason that the Greek genitive absolute was not consis¬ 
tently rendered into Gothic. Had the construction already existed 
in Gothic it would most certainly have been properly transferred 
from Greek into the specified case form. An example of a dative 
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absolute from Gothic is the following: jah usleipandin Iesua in 
skipa, gaqemun sik manageins filu du imma 'and Jesus having 
passed over [ Iesua usleipandin dat. sg. masc.] in the ship, there 
came together to him a great multitude’. 

10.5.1. Phonology 

10.5.1.1. Vowels 

Gothic has a complex vowel system that has undergone many 
changes from both Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Germanic 
times. There are five short vowels, five long vowels, and three 
diphthongs: 

i, ei (= I) u, u 

ai ( = e), e aii (= o), 6 

a, a 

Diphthongs: ai, au, iu 

Note: ai ( e) and au (o ) do not continue PGmc. *e and *o. Also, *e 
merged with the reflexes of */ (cf. Goth, wigs, OHG weg ‘way’), 
and *o merged with the reflexes of *u (cf. Goth, juk, OHG joh 
‘yoke’). The e found in Gothic (written ai) comes from an earlier 
*i by a process called ‘breaking’, as is also the case with o (written 
aii). (For details consult either Wright 1954 or Braune-Ebbing- 
haus 1981.) 

Gothic makes systematic use of inherited ablaut, with seven 
different ablaut classes based on the vowel of the four principal 
stems: the present, the preterite singular, the preterite plural, and 
the past participle. A few examples are the following: 

Preterite Preterite Past 



Present 

Singular 

Plural 

Participle 

(Series I) 

ei 

ai 

i (a!) 

i (a0 

('to thrive’) 

jjeihan 

t>aih 

Jjaihum 

J>aihans 

(Series IV) 

i (a!) 

a 

e 

u (au) 

(‘to take') 

niman 

nam 

nemum 

numans 

(Series VI) 

a 

6 

6 

a 

(‘to strike’) 

slahan 

sloh 

slohum 

slahans 


10.5.1.2. Consonants 

Gothic consonantal phonology is fairly uniform and presents 
no special problems to the student of Germanic languages. One 
noteworthy characteristic is that Vemer’s Law, by which some of 
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the expected voiceless outcomes of Grimm’s Law became voiced 
under certain accentual conditions, is highly irregular. The gen¬ 
eral nonefifect of Vemer’s Law in Gothic has been variously ex¬ 
plained as either the result of extensive East Germanic leveling 
of paradigmatic alternants created by Vemer’s Law (e.g., OE 
weorpe T become’, with p vs. wurdon ‘they became’, with d 
[< *&]) or that Verner’s Law simply did not spread through the 
entire Gothic lexicon and that the inconsistency with which it oc¬ 
curs may show not the results of leveling, but rather of the in¬ 
complete spread of the mle. In any case, the synchronic Gothic 
consonantal inventory is as follows: 



Labial 

Interdental 

Dental 

Velar 

Labiovelar 

Stops 






Voiceless 

P 


t 

k 

k w (q) 

Voiced 

b (P) 

(S) 

d(S) 

g (y) 


Fricatives 






Voiceless 

f 

l> 

s 

x, h 

x w (hw) 

Voiced 


(3) 

z 



Nasals 

m 


n 

0 


Liquids 



1, r 



Semivowels 

w, j 






(palatal) 


Note: the exact phonemicization of the voiced stops as either 
stops or fricatives is somewhat problematical. Note further that 
the fricatives listed with the stops (e.g., b [0]), are not stops; stops 
became fricatives under certain conditions. 

10.5.2. Morphology 

Gothic noun morphology recalls that of other old Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages. There are three genders: masculine, feminine, 
and neuter; two numbers: singular and plural; and four systemati¬ 
cally used cases: nominative, genitive, dative, and accusative. 
The vocative case is regularly modeled on either the nominative 
or the accusative. Nouns are divided into the two main classes of 
vocalic stems (those whose stem ends in a vowel) and consonantal 
stems (those whose stem ends in a consonant), with major sub¬ 
divisions in each category. 

Adjectives in Gothic inflect as do nouns, though the two 
basic divisions in this class are different from those of the noun 
class. Adjectives are based either on nominal endings or pro¬ 
nominal endings, with some adjective classes a mix of the two. 
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Pronouns in Gothic are like those of the other Indo-European lan¬ 
guages, with first- and second-person forms not marked for gen¬ 
der and with the third person marked for masculine, feminine, or 
neuter. Interestingly, the first and second persons have fairly 
complete paradigms of the dual number. Other pronouns, such 
as the reflexive, relative, possessive, and so on, are generally 
unremarkable. 

The verb in Gothic is divided into two major classes, tradi¬ 
tionally called ‘strong’ and ‘weak’. The strong group comprises 
those in which the preterite is formed by (1) ablaut, or vowel gra¬ 
dation: cf. nima ‘I take’, nam ‘I took’; beida ‘I await’, bdip ‘I 
awaited’; (2) by reduplication, which involves the repetition of the 
first consonant of the root and some vowel (this is a pan-Indo- 
European phenomenon reconstructible for the proto-language): 
cf. haita ‘I call’, haihait ‘I called’; mdita ‘I cut’, maundit ‘I cut’; 
or, finally, (3) by both reduplication and ablaut: cf. teka ‘I touch’, 
taitok ‘I touched’; let a ‘I let’, laildt ‘I let’. Other subdivisions of 
the strong verbs also exist. 

Weak verbs in Gothic reflect a special Germanic formation in 
which the preterite ends in the so-called dental suffix, usually -t- 
or -d-, the origin of which is disputed. There are four weak 
groups. Several examples of weak verbs are nasja ‘I save’, nasida 
‘I saved’; sokja ‘I seek’, sokida ‘I sought’; salbo ‘I annoint’, sal- 
boda ‘I annointed’. The weak class eventually became the pro¬ 
ductive one in Germanic. 

Gothic shows significant remnants of the mediopassive voice 
in the form of a passive (occurring in the present tense of the 
indicative and subjunctive). There are three numbers (singular, 
plural, and dual); the indicative, subjunctive, and imperative 
moods; an infinitive; and several participles. Strikingly, the com¬ 
plex tense system found in the other Indo-European languages is 
reduced to a simple system with a present and a preterite tense. 

Nominal compounding, a defining characteristic of modern 
languages such as German, is not found extensively in Gothic. 

10.5.3. Syntax 

Gothic syntax is a difficult topic, primarily because of the 
large amount of Greek influence evident in the language. Case 
functions generally parallel the uses found in other Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages. Gothic is prepositional and has adjective-noun 
concord (as expected). Participles do not enjoy the same status as 
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in other stocks such as Greek and Baltic, but the absolute con¬ 
structions do increase their use. Word order in Gothic is highly 
variable: Noun-Poss. seems to be the rule, with dominant Adj. + 
Noun and Gen. + Noun. Though prepositions dominate, SOV 
seems to be the standard order of the three major sentence con¬ 
stituents. How much of these patterns is due to Greek and how 
much is inherited from Germanic is a question we shall leave open 
here. 


A Sample Gothic Text 10.6. 

The following Gothic text is from the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew 6:25: 

Dut>t>e qipa izwis: ni maurnaij) saiwalai izwarai hwa matjaij) 

Therefore I say to you not be anxious for life your what you eat 

jah hwa drigkaij), nih leika izwaramma hwe wasjaij); niu 

and what you drink nor body your by what you clothe not 

saiwala mais ist fodeinai jah leik wastjdm? 

life more is than meat and the body than clothing 

'Therefore I say to you: do not be anxious for your life, what you eat and what you 
drink, nor how you clothe your body; is not life more than meat and the body more 
than clothing?’ 
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11.0. Introduction 

Around the turn of this century, a large amount of material 
written in a previously unknown language was discovered in the 
Chinese Turkestan (Tarim Basin) region of Central Asia. Since the 
language was recorded in a known writing system (a north Indian 
syllabary called Brahml), decipherment of the documents pro¬ 
ceeded rapidly, and before long the language was identified as 
belonging to the Indo-European group. It was given the name 
Tocharian, since it was linked with a central Asian people referred 
to in classical texts as Tocharoi, or Tochari. There has been much 
debate over the name itself, with some specialists claiming that 
the term Tuyrien would be more appropriate, since in Uigur, a 
Turkic language of the region, the name for these people is Twyry. 
Others have denied outright that the people who spoke and used 
the language are the same as the Twyry, or Tocharoi, maintaining 
that these people were actually Iranians. In any case, the name 
Tocharian has survived and is well rooted in the scholarly tradi¬ 
tion as the name for the language, if not for the people who spoke 
it. 

But even if the Tocharoi were the speakers of this language, 
then we still know precious little about them. Original attempts to 
link them with ancient Iranians have been discredited by the rec¬ 
ognition that the bulk of Iranian words in Tocharian are borrow¬ 
ings. It is now generally held that the speakers of Tocharian were 
part of a very early migration from the central Indo-European 
area, possibly as early as 2000 b.c. But, as is often the case in 
such matters, our evidence is fragmentary and our conjectures are 
highly tenuous. 

The texts themselves are considerable. They were probably 
composed between a.d. 500 and 1000, with the best estimates 
focusing on the seventh and eighth centuries. Many of the texts 
are bilingual (with Sanskrit) and are the work of Buddhist mis- 
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sionaries. Material other than that of a religious nature was also 
found, including commercial documents, caravan passes, and 
medical and magical texts. 

Though Tocharian is clearly Indo-European, a large part of 
the vocabulary defies precise etymology. That it does is due not 
only to the great time interval since the separation from the 
Indo-European area, but also to the effect of neighboring lan¬ 
guages, both Indo-European and non-Indo-European. On the 
Indo-European side, there is considerable influence from Sanskrit 
and Iranian (mostly of a religious or technical nature); on the 
non-Indo-European side, there is influence from Tibetan, some 
Chinese, and Uigur, though these have not had the same effect on 
the Tocharian lexicon as have Sanskrit and Iranian. 

Tocharian Dialects 11.1. 

Tocharian is of importance in Indo-European studies for sev¬ 
eral reasons. The first of these is its clear dialect divisions. There 
are two clearly marked forms of Tocharian, which have been in- 
felicitously named Dialect A and Dialect B. A is also known as 
Tourfan and as East Tocharian, while B is also known as Kuchean 
and as West Tocharian. But, in fact, the A and B labels are most 
commonly found in the literature. This division is quite marked, 
and it is the position of most specialists that the two should be 
considered separate languages, closely related, rather than dia¬ 
lects of the same language. A few examples illustrate this point 
(from Lane 1966): 

11.1.1. Phonology 

1. A e = B ai; A o = B au. Cf. A tre, B trai ‘3’; A pekat, 

B pciiykate ‘wrote’; A klots, B klautso ‘ear’. 

2. A a - B e. Cf. A ak, B ek ‘eye’; A kam, B keme ‘tooth’. 

3. A has apocope in final vowels; B does not. Cf. A kam, 

B keme ‘comb’; A pekat, B paiykate ‘wrote’; A sdm, B sana 
‘woman, wife’. 

4. A and B have differences in the location of accent, with 
accompanying vowel syncope. 

11.1.2. Morphology 

There are rather radical differences in morphology, more 
radical than can be shown with simple correspondences. For ex- 
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ample, each language uses widely differing plural morphemes in 
cognate words, where one would expect the same morpheme- 
class endings; the same is true for other case endings—all of 
which suggests reanalysis and differentiation on the part of these 
two languages when they were not in extreme close contact. Also 
noteworthy here is the fact that A seems to have borrowed exten¬ 
sively from B in vocabulary. Simple parallel borrowings between 
two similar dialects of the same language would usually be re¬ 
made phonologically in the receiving language. But the fact that 
these have not been simply assimilated with appropriate sound 
substitutions is strongly suggestive of more considerable differ¬ 
ences than is normally indicated by the word ‘dialect’. 


11.2. The Impact of Tocharian 

The mere addition of a wealth of new Indo-European data is 
bound to have an effect on the bases of the discipline, and To¬ 
charian proved to be no exception in this respect. Former airtight 
isoglosses crumbled; for example, the -r as a marker of the 
deponent-passive found in Italic and Celtic is found in Tocharian 
as well (1st sg. deponent passive A -mar, B -mar; cf. A klyosmdr, 
B klyausemar ‘hear’; cf. Lat. loquitur, OIr. labrithir ‘speaks’). 
However, there have never been enough parallels established 
between Tocharian and any other Indo-European stock to justify 
a subdivision (early attempts to link it with Hittite and Iranian 
have been discredited). It stands alone as a separate branch of 
Indo-European. 

Another important development resulting from the Tocharian 
discoveries was brought about by the Tocharian reflexes of the 
Proto-Indo-European velar consonants. Before Tocharian was 
discovered and analyzed, the Indo-European languages showed a 
neat and practically airtight distinction between those languages 
that had velar reflexes ( k, x, etc.) of the Proto-Indo-European 
velars and those that had sibilants (.v, s, etc.). Despite some minor 
problems (such as the fact that Lithuanian seems to be a mixed 
type), the distinction between the so-called centum languages 
(after the Latin word for ‘ 100’ with initial k) and satem languages 
(after Avestan sat am ‘100’ with initial s ) was as secure as iso¬ 
glosses can be. A few examples of the centum-satem division 
follow: 
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‘10’ ( *dekm) 

Satem: Skt. dasa, Av. dasa. Arm. tasn, OCS des^ti, Lith. desimt 

Centum: Gk. deka, Lat. decern, OIr. deich, Goth, tai'hun (Gmc. h = [x]) 

‘100’ (*kmtom) 

Satem: Skt. satam, Av. sat am, OCS suto , Lith. simtas 

Centum: Gk. he-katon, Lat. centum, OIr. cet, Goth, hand 

The convenient feature of the centum-satem division was that 
it provided not only a phonological division, but also a geographi¬ 
cal one: all the eastern languages were satem, whereas all the 
Western languages were centum. This geographical distribution 
prompted all sorts of speculation concerning East-West ethnog¬ 
raphy (which was empty) and early Indo-European migrations. 
The satem group was seen as the innovating group that had 
started out eastward from the central Indo-European area at an 
early stage, splitting along the way. Tocharian changed all that; it 
is the easternmost Indo-European language, and it is centum! Cf. 
A kant, B kante : Skt. satam ‘100’; A okdt, B okt : Skt. astau 
‘eight’. 

Tocharian overall has been a puzzlement to many Indo- 
European scholars. In many features it is extremely archaic, fre¬ 
quently sharing ancient features with Hittite (especially in noun 
morphology) and with Sanskrit and Greek (e.g., its preservation 
of the mediopassive voice, the presence of both subjunctive and 
optative moods, and some others). Of course, it should be pointed 
out that the scaled-down noun morphology of Tocharian and Hit¬ 
tite (and Greek and Germanic) may not be an innovation at all, 
but may instead reflect an older, more conservative system. In 
many other respects, Tocharian is so changed from the recon¬ 
structed parent language that its value for the advancement of 
knowledge about the proto-language is not very great. Its greatest 
contribution to our understanding of Indo-European phonology is 
in its treatment of the so-called laryngeal consonants, where it has 
firmed up many hypotheses (but see Van Windekens 1976-1979, 
1:4), and in verb morphology, where it has clarified some points 
concerning ablaut in the parent language. But the continuing 
difficulty of providing a simple table of correspondences for the 
Tocharian phonemes makes the language quite difficult to use in 
comparative Indo-European work. Thus the overall impact of To¬ 
charian has been essentially negative in that it has provided evi- 
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dence against hypotheses concerning Proto-Indo-European made 
before its discovery. 


11.3. A Brief Structural Sketch of Tocharian A 
11.3.1. Phonology 

11.3.1.1. Vowels 

Tocharian A has a triangular vowel system with functional 
length distinctions present in the nonmid vowels. The only vowel 
of uncertain quality and historical origin is the a, which may have 
a palatal quality, but is most often compared to Slavic t. His¬ 
torically, a is usually derived from Indo-European *a 2 (‘schwa 
secundum’), itself a sound of uncertain status in the reconstructed 
proto-language. The Tocharian A vowel system takes the follow¬ 
ing diagrammatic shape: 

i, I u, u 

e a o 

a, a 

Tocharian A has monophthongized the inherited Indo-European 
diphthongs, which are, however, maintained in B (ai, an, au, oy). 
There are two semivowels, y and w, which occur in morphopho- 
nemic alternation with i and u. 

The Indo-European ablaut system is greatly reduced in To¬ 
charian, primarily because of internal phonological changes such 
as the weakening of unstressed syllables. It is recoverable in a 
number of words, principally in the form of i; e alternation (cf. 
A pikas ‘writes’: pekat ‘wrote’); also found is a u : 6 series (cf. 
A lutkas ‘lets become’: lotak ‘became’) and a a : a series, which 
probably continues the Indo-European e : o series (examples are 
quite complex). The essential point about Tocharian ablaut is that 
it is of no productive morphological significance in the language. 
All forms are phonological relics and reflect no ongoing morpho¬ 
logical process. 

Accent in Tocharian A is very poorly understood: B provides 
more systematic evidence of the rules of accent placement. In any 
case, the considerable vowel reduction in the language suggests 
an emphatic syllable accent rather than a musical one. 
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11.3.1.2. Consonants 

The most striking aspect of the Tocharian A (and B) conso¬ 
nantal inventory is the elimination of the voiced stops *b, *d, *g, 
as well as the aspirated consonants *bh, *dh, and *gh. These have 
all merged together with the reflexes of the plain voiceless stops 
*p, *t, *k into Tocharian p, t, k. If we assume the voiceless aspi¬ 
rates *ph, *th, *kh for the proto-language then these too must be 
counted with the Tocharian voiceless stops p, t, k. There are no 
voiced obstruents in Tocharian. 

The basic distinction in the Tocharian consonantal inventory 
is between palatal and non-palatal consonants. In simple form, it 
is as follows: 



Liquids 

Nasals 

Fricatives 

Occlusives 

Nonpalatal 

r, 1 

n, n, m, m 

s 

p, t, k 

Palatal 

ly 

n 

s 

c, ts, s 


Note: (a) n indicates [rj]; m shows nasalization of the preceding 
vowel, equivalent to Skt. anusvdra. (b) c indicates [c]; s (also 
written f) is of undetermined quality (possibly ts). Historically it 
shows palatalization of *k or *ts. 

Sandhi is quite pervasive in the Tocharian texts, especially at 
word boundaries. But careful analysis by specialists suggests that 
Tocharian sandhi, while superficially similar to that of Sanskrit, is 
in fact a metrical technique used to arrange verses in the proper 
number of feet by adding or eliminating syllables. A few examples 
will serve to illustrate the basic process: -i > -y: ni anapar > ny 
anapdr; o + o > o: wiyo oki > wiy oki. Tocharian sandhi is in 
general a fairly simple assimilatory process. 

11.3.2. Morphology 

The Tocharian noun is interesting from the Indo-European 
viewpoint for many reasons. There are the typical three genders 
of masculine, feminine, and neuter (though in adjectives the neu¬ 
ter is absent). There are, however, at least four, and possibly five, 
different formal categories of number. These are the singular, 
plural, and dual, which we have seen elsewhere, the paral, which 
marks a naturally occurring pair, and perhaps also a plurative, 
which marks a distributive plural (i.e., where there is a noun be¬ 
longing to more than one person, e.g., ‘The boys broke their 
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legs’). This final category and the paral are the sources of some 
controversy among specialists (see Winter 1962). 

Nouns in Tocharian are generally divided into two main sub¬ 
classes according to whether they end in a vowel (the thematic 
class) or a consonant (the athematic class). Within each there are 
subdivisions of considerable complexity. 

Inflectionally, the Tocharian noun is a source of some confu¬ 
sion, especially from the Indo-European viewpoint. Each noun in 
Tocharian is divided into two declensional groups made up of the 
primary and the secondary cases. The primary cases are the 
nominative, the genitive, and the oblique, the last of which as¬ 
sumes the accusative function (in Tocharian B there is also a dis¬ 
tinct vocative). The secondary cases are formed on the oblique 
stem by the suffixation of a variety of postpositions. The second¬ 
ary cases are the instrumental, perlative, comitative, allative, ab¬ 
lative, locative, and causal, each with fairly specific syntactic and 
semantic functions. Such a distribution of nominal inflections is 
fairly unique among the Indo-European languages. It should also 
be noted in this respect that some fairly extensive reductions and 
losses of final consonants in Tocharian resulted in part in the radi¬ 
cal reshaping of the inflectional system. 

Adjectives in Tocharian follow various noun paradigms, with 
the above-noted exception that the neuter is not formally marked. 
Pronouns are similar to those in the other languages, with per¬ 
sonal, demonstrative, interrogative, and relative forms, as well as 
some suffixed or enclitic personal forms. Pronouns maintain the 
three-gender system. 

The Tocharian verb maintains the Indo-European distinction 
between active and mediopassive voice, the latter marked by 
the -r found in Italic, Celtic, and elsewhere. There is a further 
distinction between the so-called basic form, which marks the 
intransitive passive, and the causative form, which marks the 
transitive active forms of the verb—for example, A basic form 
tsalpatar ‘goes over, becomes lost’ and A causative tsalpcistdr 
‘lets go over, loses'. 

In the verb only the singular, plural, and (rarely) the dual are 
found. The tenses of the verb are the present, imperfect, and 
preterite (with an intensive preterite in B), and several periphras¬ 
tic tenses formed with participles, gerunds, and the copula. There 
are three moods as well: the conjunctive, which has a variety of 
functions, including the marking of futurity, the optative, and the 
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imperative. There are several participles (active and middle), a 
gerund, and various other nominal categories derived from verbs. 

11.3.3. Syntax 

Because of the elaborate nominal inflecting system of pri¬ 
mary and secondary cases, most higher-order syntactic functions 
in Tocharian are subsumed under the category of‘case function’. 
Nonetheless, there is more to the syntax of a language than its 
cases, as is true of Tocharian. Agreement between noun and 
modifiers is maintained. The order of modifying elements is typi¬ 
cally Adj. + Noun and Gen. + Noun, though the order for rela¬ 
tive pronouns is Noun + Rel. Postpositions dominate, providing 
of course the basis of the secondary cases, though some preposi¬ 
tions are to be found as well. Sentence-level word order is con¬ 
sistently SOY. 


A Sample Tocharian A Text 11.4. 

The following short text from Tocharian A comes from the 
Punyavantajataka, a Buddhist tale modeled on the Buddhistic 
Sanskrit version of the Mahavastu (from Lane 1947, 1948; incor¬ 
porates reconstructions of Krause-Thomas 1964, vol. 2, p. 18): 

kasu nom-klyu tsrasissi sak kalymentwam satkatar: yark 

good fame of the strong in six directions spreads out reverence 

ynanmune nam poto tsrassuneya p u kas kalpnal: 

respect obeisance honor by strength by everyone are to be attained 

yuknal ymarak yasluhcas kalpnal ymarak 

to be conquered quickly (are) enemies to be obtained quickly (is) 

yatlune: tsrasissi mak nispalntu tsrasissi 

prosperity of the strong (there are) much riches of the strong 

mak skatn snassen. 

(there are) much and relatives 

‘The good fame of the strong spreads in ten directions. Reverence, respect, obei¬ 
sance, and honor are to be attained through strength by everyone. To be con¬ 
quered quickly are enemies; to be obtained quickly is prosperity. Of the strong 
there are great riches; of the strong there are also many relatives.' 
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Introduction 12.0. 

If the discovery of Tocharian stirred Indo-European studies 
with its delivery of new resources, the discovery of the Anatolian 
languages, especially Hittite, shook the discipline so deeply that 
the reverberations are still being felt. The discovery of Hittite was 
startling enough; and the demonstration that it was an Indo- 
European language was even more shocking. But the later real¬ 
ization, achieved after much careful analysis, that the language 
contained many archaic Indo-European features that had been 
lost in the other languages, or were simply hypothetical con¬ 
structs proposed by comparativists of exceptional foresight, was 
simply momentous, and provided a vindication of the methods of 
comparative analysis. 


The Discovery 12.1. 

In the late nineteenth century a large amount of material 
written in cuneiform script was discovered in Middle Egypt at Tell 
el-Amama. (The cuneiform is a wedge-shaped script developed 
by the ancient Sumerians in the fourth millenium b.c. and bor¬ 
rowed by the Akkadians, Hittites, and other groups in Asia 
Minor.) It was written for the most part in Akkadian, an East 
Semitic language, and was concerned chiefly with certain diplo¬ 
matic affairs between Egypt and the kingdom of Heta. Contained 
in this material were several cuneiform letters written in two lan¬ 
guages: the Akkadian, which could be confidently read, and a 
second, unknown language. There were some early suggestions 
that this unknown language might be Hittite, but they were not 
well received. The issue rested for about ten years, when excava¬ 
tions were begun at Bogazkoy, about ninety miles to the east of 
Ankara, Turkey, in northcentral Anatolia. Here the archives of 
the Hittite kings of the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries b.c. 
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were found in 1906 by Winckler, and they contained references to 
the Heta mentioned in the Egyptian documents. It soon became 
clear that the unknown language of the Tell el-Amama discoveries 
and that of the Bogazkoy discoveries were the same, namely, 
Hittite. This was the language of the Heta referred to by the 
Egyptians and the Hatti referred to in Akkadian. Interestingly, 
the Amama tablets also show that the Hittites called themselves 
‘Nesites’, from the city of Nesa (see Neu 1974:132-35). 

The Bogazkoy Tablets, which numbered about 10,000 at first, 
to increase to about 25,000 with continued excavation, were 
dated to about 1500-1200 b.c., with some reaching as far back as 
1800 b.c. Because they were written in several languages, some 
confusion arose at first. Akkadian and Assyrian, two languages 
known at the time, are prevalent in the texts, but the bulk are in 
the third language. Decipherment proceeded quickly, since most 
of the material of the Bogazkoy discoveries was written in cune¬ 
iform, and, in the second decade of this century, Bedrich Hrozny 
posited (1915) that the third language of the Bogazkoy texts, Hit¬ 
tite, was an Indo-European language. 

Hrozny’s assertion was met with widespread skepticism for 
many reasons. First is that the texts contain evidence of pervasive 
influence from other languages; this greatly complicated the initial 
analysis. Things were further complicated by the discovery at the 
Bogazkoy site of hieroglyphs written in the same script that had 
already been identified from elsewhere (incorrectly, as it turned 
out) as Hieroglyphic Hittite. But further analysis showed that 
Hieroglyphic Hittite is not Hittite, but rather Luwian, an Anato¬ 
lian language closely related to Hittite. The interspersion of Lu¬ 
wian and the poorly known Palaic, another Anatolian language, 
within the Hittite texts was another complicating factor in the 
final unraveling. (While we are on the subject of related lan¬ 
guages, we should mention here Lycian, dated to the fifth century 
b.c. and known from about 150 inscriptions and some coin 
legends, and Lydian, which is contained in about sixty inscrip¬ 
tions dated to the fourth century b.c. These six—Hittite, Hiero¬ 
glyphic Hittite, Luwian, Palaic, Lydian, and Lycian—make up 
the Anatolian branch of the Indo-European family.) 

The linguistic confusion in the Bogazkoy texts certainly did 
not lend support to Hrozny's claim concerning the Indo-European 
character of Hittite. And the fact that the texts contain numerous 
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Akkadian and Sumerian words did not help matters, either. If 
these circumstances were not enough to cast doubt on Hrozny’s 
assertion, there were even more reasons for the Indo-Euro- 
peanists of the day to doubt its correctness. First, Asia Minor 
was not a familiar territory for Indo-European peoples; second, 
Hrozny guarded the texts covetously, and they were generally not 
available for investigation by Indo-European scholars at that 
time; finally, even after the unraveling of many of the mysteries of 
the texts, the language that emerged, Hittite, seemed thoroughly 
unlike any known Indo-European language. 


Archaism in Hittite 12.2. 

The correlation of the Tell el-Amama texts with the Bogaz- 
koy texts, the unraveling of the Hieroglyphic Hittite texts, the 
claim that the cuneiform texts of Bogazkoy were written in an 
Indo-European language, the assertion that this language was that 
of the Hittites, who are found throughout ancient history and 
even in the Old Testament—all this did not provide any final so¬ 
lutions. In fact, the more that was learned about Hittite, the more 
complicated the problems became. To be sure, its Indo-European 
nature was evident (cf. Hitt, genu-, Gk. gonu, Lat. genu, Skt. 
janu-, Goth, kniu, Arm. cum ‘knee’; Hitt, newas, Skt. nava-, Lat. 
novus, Gk. ne(w)os, Lith. naujas ‘new’; Hitt, hastai, Gk. osteon, 

Lat. os ‘bone’, and similar lexical correlations; nominative end¬ 
ings in -s; 1st- and 3rd-person verb forms in the characteristic 
Indo-European -mi, -zi [< *f/]; and many more points of compari¬ 
son). But the fundamental problem was that Hittite was simply so 
different from the other Indo-European languages. For example, 
Hittite has two genders, animate and inanimate, whereas the rest 
of the older Indo-European languages have three (masculine, 
feminine, neuter); the Hittite verb has only two moods, indica¬ 
tive and imperative, whereas the older Indo-European languages 
have, in addition, such categories as optative and subjunctive, 
and traces of ones such as injunctive and precative; instead of the 
impressive array of tenses found in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit 
verbs such as present, imperfect, future, aorist, perfect, and 
pluperfect, in Hittite we find only a simple present-future and a 
preterite, though there are also periphrastic perfect and pluperfect 
formations. Hittite makes systematic use of certain neuter noun 
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types (in particular the rln stems) found only occasionally in the 
other languages (e.g., watar ‘water’, gen. wetenas). Most curious 
among the many divergences between Hittite and the other lan¬ 
guages is the lack of symmetry between singular and plural cases 
in the noun: the plural has only four cases in some inflectional 
stems, as opposed to a maximum of eight in the singular. Another 
outstanding feature is the fact that Hittite is by most accounts 
exclusively postposing (e.g., E-ri anda ‘in the house’), whereas 
the majority of the older languages are preposing (e.g., Lat. in 
urbe ‘in the city’), though some others such as Umbrian and Vedic 
are predominantly postposing. 

Based on these and a number of other phonological and mor¬ 
phological features, it was posited first by Forrer (1921), but later 
championed by Sturtevant (see Sturtevant 1962b for chronology), 
that the extensive differences between Hittite and the other 
Indo-European languages were indicative of extreme archaism. 
So archaic was it held to be, in fact, that it was suggested that the 
simplest explanation was the assumption that Hittite had broken 
away from the parent language before the separation of Latin, 
Greek, Sanskrit, and the other Indo-European languages. This 
hypothesis led to a position associated ever since with Sturte- 
vant’s name, the Indo-Hittite Hypothesis. Sturtevant’s basic posi¬ 
tion was that there were numerous innovations common to the 
Indo-European languages that are not found in Hittite; the most 
straightforward way to explain such facts is by the assumption 
that the Indo-European languages innovated after Hittite and the 
other Anatolian languages had separated from the parent stock. In 
Sturtevant’s view, Anatolian is a daughter of Indo-Hittite and a 
sister of Indo-European, as represented in fig. 1 below (see Stur¬ 
tevant 1962b: 109; see also, for contrast, the family tree of Indo- 
European languages). 

The Indo-Hittite hypothesis is very much out of vogue today 
in the United States (it never caught on at all in Europe); those 
American specialists who favored the theory seemed to lose their 
enthusiasm after Sturtevant’s death in the mid-1950s (though 
Cowgill 1975, 1979 has revived it). Among those who consider 
Hittite simply a branch of Indo-European, it is thought to have no 
really close connections with other Indo-European stocks, though 
Tocharian and Greek affinities have been noted. 

Hittite and the Indo-Hittite hypothesis forced linguists to 
confront as never before the recurring issue of archaism versus 
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innovation in historical reconstruction. In early programmatic 
papers Sturtevant argued forcefully that the idiosyncrasies of 
Hittite were archaisms and that the other Indo-European stocks 
were the innovators. But this is far from clear in all cases; in the 
noun, for example, Hittite shows no dual number, a category 
systematically found in some Indo-European languages (e.g., 
Greek, Sanskrit, Lithuanian) and residually in many others. What 
should we make of this? The dual is certainly limited enough in its 
internal makeup (it typically has only a few fully differentiated 
cases) that it could be an innovation; but is it not possible that 
Hittite simply lost it? Similarly with the noun: do the reduced 
plural systems indicate loss, or are they indicative of a still earlier 
stage when both singular and plural had fewer cases, and when 
perhaps Hittite had added new cases in the singular, but not (yet) 
in the plural? Under these circumstances, the eight-case system of 
Sanskrit would be seen as a later system with an increased num¬ 
ber of cases, rather than as an older system that was preserving 
the situation before the breakup of the cases (see Fairbanks 1976). 
It is clear that in some instances Hittite definitely is older, as in 
its gender system. For example, the Indo-European feminine -d 
stems (e.g., Lat. puella ‘girl’) seem to be developed from the 
plural of neuter collectives in -a (e.g., Lat. castra ‘camp’); yet in 
other ways (e.g., the verb system), it seems to have innovated 
considerably. We shall now turn to a particular instance in which 
Hittite is demonstrably older than its Indo-European sisters, or 
cousins, a feature that has earned it a good deal of its reputation 
as the oldest and generally most archaic language of the entire 
family. 


Indo-Hittite 



Anatolian Indo-European 

Hittite /^Luwian \ Lycian Sanskrit Greek Latin 

Hier. Palaic Lydian 

Hittite 



Fig. 1 .Indo-Hittite 
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12.3. The Laryngeals 

One of the most famous events in the history of all linguistics 
centers on a feature of Hittite phonology. To understand the im¬ 
pact of this event, we must go back to 1879, when a Swiss linguist, 
Ferdinand de Saussure, made several proposals concerning the 
sound system of Indo-European. At the young age of twenty-one, 
Saussure proposed a brilliant reconstruction of Indo-European 
consonant structure to account for certain unexplained and 
seemingly unexplainable vowel alternations in Greek and Sanskrit 
(Saussure 1879). Saussure noted that the vowel alternation in 
pairs such as Greek histami ‘stand’: statos ‘stood’ (a : a) is paral¬ 
lel to that found in pairs such as lei'po ‘leave’: elipon ‘left’ or 
peitho ‘trust’: epithon ‘trusted’ (e : 0 ). But how to explain the 
long vowel (a) in histami? Saussure was working in the spirit of 
the regularity hypothesis, which states, in its simplest form, that 
sound change is regular and consistent; sounds do not simply de¬ 
velop individually at random (see 10.4, no. 1). In the a : a pairs 
we seem to have such a random development. Saussure was also 
investigating the alternations between such pairs as Gk. ago 
‘drive’ and dgmos ‘furrow’, where the a : o alternation is called 
into question. Saussure assumed that a similarity such as that in 
(s)ekhd ‘have’: eskhon ‘had’ (e : 0 )\ lei'po: elipon (e : 0); alongside 
histami: statos {a : a) and ago: dgmos pointed the way to a stage 
when perhaps all these morphemes had parallel structures. In 
particular, he suggested that the form histami (which is a redu¬ 
plicated form of a pre-Greek *sistami; cf. Lat. sis to, Skt. stha-) 
derived from a root *steA-, with short e followed by A (where A 
stands for a lost sound that he called a ‘coefficient sonantique’). 
His claim was that the A, which was lost later, had the effect of 
changing the vowel length and vowel color in histami. In this way 
it would be entirely parallel to the e of leipd, (s)ekhd, and so on. 
Saussure postulated the existence of two such ‘coefficients sonan- 
tiques’ for Proto-Indo-European, arguing that they were justified 
on the basis of the traces found in the attested languages. He did 
not speculate on the phonetics of these sounds (though he seemed 
to view them as resonants), but argued instead that they were 
justified on the basis of the evidence found in the descendent lan¬ 
guages. What is most remarkable (and controversial) about the 
early Saussurean position is the fact that he was postulating the 
existence in the proto-language of a feature not found in any of 
the daughter languages. Such a hypothesis went very much 
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against the prevailing attitudes, since many linguists felt then, and 
do now, that we should never assign features to proto-systems for 
which we have no direct evidence in the descendent systems. 
Saussure, in fact, was the first abstract phonologist, since he was 
working strictly with indirect evidence. 

Saussure’s hypotheses caused a mixed reaction. Some schol¬ 
ars utterly rejected the idea of lost sounds from Proto-Indo- 
European, while others embraced it so fervently that they did 
more to discredit than help it by making wild proposals concern¬ 
ing the number of lost sounds (which came to be called iaryn- 
geals’); some proposed as many as twelve! Another source of 
speculation propelled by the laryngeal theory concerned possible 
antecedent relationships between the Indo-European languages 
and other groups, in particular Semitic, which also has laryngeal 
sounds. All these speculations tended to weaken the impact of the 
theory and to reduce its attractiveness to the Indo-European 
scholars of the day, all of whom were working comfortably in the 
prevailing nineteenth-century tradition and required hard proof in 
order to be convinced. The proof came in 1927, when Kurylowicz 
published a study in which he demonstrated that the consonant h 
in Hittite occurs in exactly those positions where Saussure had 
postulated a ‘coefficient sonantique’. This clear and forthright 
analysis, in which Kurylowicz offered a number of rules to ac¬ 
count for the behavior of these sounds in different phonetic and 
morphological environments, shook the field of Indo-European 
studies once again. Here at last was the direct proof in Hittite of 
the elements Saussure had suggested on the basis of the indirect 
evidence found in the other languages. Hittite was now given 
prominence as a most archaic Indo-European stock, and, more 
importantly, the methods of reconstruction linguists had been 
using for decades were given solid verification. This was truly a 
momentous event. 

Among the words found to have h in Hittite where Saussure 
had posited the lost sounds based on indirect comparative evi¬ 
dence are the following: 

Hittite ha-an-na-as ’grandmother’: Lat. anus 

ha-an-ti ‘front’: Lat. ante 

har-ki-is ‘white’: Gk. urges 

ha-as-si-i ‘hearth’: Lat. dra 

In these first four examples Saussure had postulated a laryngeal 
on the basis of his theory about the Indo-European root. System- 
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atically worked out later by Benveniste (see Benveniste 1935), 
this theory states essentially that every root was of the type CeC- 
(C = consonant); in those roots where an initial vowel is found in 
the other languages (Lat. ante, Gk. anti, etc.), a laryngeal had 
been lost. In these four words above, we see that Hittite has pre¬ 
served the laryngeal. Consider also the following: 

Hittite pal-hi-i-is 'broad': Lat. planus 

pa-ah-sa-an-zi 'they protect’ (3rd pi. pres.): Lat. pasco 

me-e-hu-e-ni 'time' (dat. sg.): Goth, mel 

pa-ah-hu-e-ni ‘fire’ (dat. sg.): Gk. pur 

wa-ah-an-zi ‘they turn - (3rd pi. pres.): Skt. viiya- 'weaving' 

Here the laryngeal had been postulated on the basis of otherwise 
unexplained vocalic length and quality in the words on the right. 
It is commonly believed that the Hittite evidence confirms the 
reconstruction. 

The archaism and conservatism of Hittite was thus clearly 
demonstrated, but it would be inaccurate if we left this topic with 
the impression that all was well. To begin with, many Hittitol- 
ogists and Indo-Europeanists simply do not accept the laryngeal 
theory at all. They have searched for and provided, with varying 
degrees of success, alternate explanations for Hittite h. And other 
explanations are available—for instance, that it was a ‘hiatus 
breaker’ between vowels or that its presence in many words is 
due to analogical forces operating in Hittite. These explanations 
are not without merit; the laryngeal hypothesis has often been 
used as a deus ex machina to explain away numerous problems 
where a more careful analysis using traditional reconstructions 
would yield identical results. And we cannot overlook the fact 
that adherents to the theory have often hurt their own cause by 
pushing it to ridiculous extremes. But here we can only say that 
the majority of Indo-European scholars accept it, largely because 
of the Hittite evidence. 

The value of Hittite in our reconstruction of the proto¬ 
language cannot be overestimated. On the other hand, until (if 
ever) means are available to the historical linguist for clearly dif¬ 
ferentiating archaism from innovation in problematic cases, many 
of the difficulties of comparative Indo-European linguistics that 
Hittite might have solved will remain points of contention be¬ 
tween different schools. The issue has surfaced again recently in 
reference to new work being done in the reconstruction of Proto- 
Indo-European syntax: are the Hittite postpositions archaic, and, 
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if so, what do they tell us about word order and syntax of the 
proto-language? (Some would ask whether they are postpositions 
at all; see Starke 1977.) It is not an easy question. 

A Brief Structural Sketch of Hittite 12.4. 

12.4.1. Phonology 

Because Hittite is written in a highly imprecise cuneiform 
syllabary, the phonology of this language cannot be determined 
with the same accuracy we enjoy with that of the other Indo- 
European languages. The syllabary as a writing system is often 
deficient in its marking of vowels, and the situation is worsened 
by the presence in Hittite writing of so-called pleonastic vowels, 
which are extra vowels not involved in the pronunciation of the 
word. All of this makes the determination of the precise phonetics 
of Hittite a rather hazardous undertaking. Nonetheless, special¬ 
ists agree on a few generalizations, and we will turn to these now. 

12.4.1.1. Vowels 

Hittite has at least four, and possibly five, vowels: a, e, i, u, 
and u (the issue of how many vowels centers on whether u stands 
for [o] and u stands for [u]). Orthographic variation between a 
and e and between e and i further confuses the phonetic inter¬ 
pretation of the texts. 

It is undecided whether Hittite had contrastive vowel length 
or not. Vowels are commonly doubled in the texts, and some 
specialists argue that this doubling, along with other internal evi¬ 
dence, indicates contrastive length. But others assert that the 
doubling represents orthographic variation, is the result of stress 
placement (about which we know nothing), or is the result of a 
contraction (viz., VCV > VV). The issue remains undecided. 

Hittite had, in addition to these vowels, two diphthongs, ai 
and au, and two semivowels w and y. The y is in frequent posi¬ 
tional variation with i, as vv is with u. 

Ablaut is common in Hittite in certain verb classes and is 
residually evident throughout the language. Several noteworthy 
examples are kuenzi ‘he strikes’, kunanzi ‘they strike’; cf. Skt. 
hanti, ghndnti (Hitt, e < *e, a < * o; *e, * 0 , *a > a in Skt. [see 
4.2.1]); but the development of the h and gh show the prior exis¬ 
tence of the e in hanti and the 0 in ghndnti). Another Hittite ex¬ 
ample is kuerzi ‘he cuts’, kuranzi ‘they cut’. 
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12.4.1.2. Consonants 

The most conspicuous feature of Hittite consonantal phonol¬ 
ogy from the Indo-European point of view is the elimination of 
the voiced/voiceless contrast and the preservation of h mentioned 
in 12.3 above. Like most of the other languages, Hittite also 
dropped the aspirated stops. Thus the Hittite stop system con¬ 
tains only p, t, k(p < *p, *b, *bh, *ph [?]; t < *t, *d, *dh, *th [?]; 
k < *k, *g, *gh, *kh [?]). As a general rule, the inherited voiceless 
stops are written in Hittite with a double consonant, whereas the 
voiced stops and voiced aspirates are written with a single conso¬ 
nant {*ph, *th, *kh are of uncertain status in the proto-language; 
see 1.3.1.2.a). 

Besides p, t, k, we find in Hittite the nasals m and n, as well 
as r, l, s (which is written s, but is probably phonetically [s]), z 
(= [ts]), and h. 

The frequent double stops in Hittite are of uncertain phono¬ 
logical status. Sometimes they exist as simple variants of single 
forms (e.g pessiyazi, pisiyazzi ‘he throws’). There are, however, 
a few minimal pairs based on the single-double contrast (e.g., 
a-sa-an-zi ‘they are’, a-as-sa-an-zi ‘they remain behind’). 

There is evidence of sandhi in Hittite, though surely not to 
the extent that it is found in Sanskrit or in Old Irish. Assimilations 
such as halkin pianzi > hal-ki-im pi-an-zi ‘they give cereals’, and 
kussan-set > kussasset ‘his remuneration' illustrate the basic 
process. 

12.4.2. Morphology 

Hittite morphology is remarkably different from that of other 
old Indo-European languages in many crucial features, some of 
which are mentioned in 12.3 above. In the noun, for example, 
only two genders are found, animate and inanimate (also called 
‘masculine’ and ‘common’); there are only a few traces of the dual 
number, and the singular and plural are often interchanged, espe¬ 
cially because of the incomplete morphological differentiation of 
the two. There are more cases in the singular than in the plural, 
and, although the endings are for the most part comparable to 
parallel forms in the other languages, the reshaping (or retention) 
of the inflectional system makes point-by-point comparison quite 
difficult. 

Nouns are classified according to the same general principles 
of stem class as in the other languages, the major distinction being 
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between consonant stems and vowel stems. There are some dif¬ 
ferences, however. Since *a and *o merged into a in Hittite, the 
two noun classes marked by these vowels (actually *o and *a) 
have become indistinguishable. Also, the productive use of the r/n 
stems such as watar, wetenas (cf. Lat. iter, itineris ‘road’) is un¬ 
usual, as is the Hittite development of an /i-stem noun class. 

The Hittite cases are, as mentioned above, a matter of con¬ 
troversy. A composite singular paradigm yields eight cases: nom¬ 
inative, vocative, accusative, genitive, dative, locative, ablative, 
and instrumental. In most noun classes there is considerable 
overlap between case endings. In the plural the system is greatly 
reduced (or not fully developed), with at best four cases for which 
differentiated case endings are found: nominative, accusative, 
genitive, and dative-locative. 

Adjectives follow nominal patterns. Pronouns exist in two 
varieties, fully declined forms and unemphatic (or reduced) forms 
that are encliticized to the governing word (e.g., kateme ‘with 
me’). Besides the personal pronouns, there are also possessives, 
indefinites, relatives, and interrogatives that are more or less 
comparable to those found in the other languages. 

The Hittite verb has only two moods, indicative and impera¬ 
tive, and two tenses, present-future and preterite. This verbal 
system is in marked contrast to that of languages such as Latin, 
Greek, and Sanskrit, where the number of tenses and moods is 
considerably greater. Interestingly, though, some periphrastic 
formations in Hittite are remarkably similar to constructions in 
the later Indo-European languages, especially in the periphras¬ 
tic perfect, which is formed with the verb hafk)- ‘have’ (e.g., 
antuhsan kuinki para huittiyan harmi ‘I have given preference to 
some person or other’). We also find a periphrastic used with es- 
‘be’, as in lamniyan esdu ‘it should be named’. Though such con¬ 
structions are occasionally found in the older languages (e.g., Lat. 
habed id factum ‘I have done it’), they are more typical of a much 
later stage of development within the Indo-European family. 

There are two main verbal conjugations in Hittite, the -mi 
conjugation and the -hi conjugation. The -mi type is an old 
athematic type comparable to such forms as Lat. sum ‘I am' (Hitt. 
esmi), though it is far more common in Hittite than elsewhere. 
The -hi type is of great comparative interest because it strongly 
recalls the reconstructed Indo-European perfect (cf. Hitt, memahi 
‘I said’, Lat. memini‘1 remember’, Skt. bubudhe ‘I awoke’). The 
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-hi conjugation has recently served as the focal point for a re¬ 
newed interest in the Indo-Hittite debate (see Cowgill 1975,1979). 

There are two voices in Hittite, the active and the mediopas- 
sive, the latter with primarily middle meaning. The mediopassive 
is morphologically of interest because it can employ the mor¬ 
pheme -r as an inflectional marker (e.g., esari ‘he sits’). We have 
seen this -r marker before in Italic, Celtic, and Tocharian medio¬ 
passive endings. 

Along with several participles, verbal nouns, and two derived 
verbal types (the iterative and the causative), the foregoing cap¬ 
tures the major components of the Hittite verb. 

12.4.3. Syntax 

Hittite syntax follows mainly the requirements of inflected 
languages, with the cases serving to mark most higher-order syn¬ 
tactic functions. That the agreement between noun-adjective and 
subject-verb is not nearly so rigid in Hittite as elsewhere may be 
indicative of an archaic state when both gender and number cate¬ 
gories were not discretely and precisely separated. Most cases 
follow more or less conventional usage, with special morphologi¬ 
cal and syntactic relations in the form of overlapping endings or of 
equivalent meaning existing between the dative and locative and 
between the ablative and instrumental. 

Hittite makes extensive use of particles, which are encliti- 
cized and which serve to mark a variety of semantic and syntactic 
functions such as introducing a quotation, showing coordination, 
and others. Though Hittite makes use of adverb-preverb con¬ 
structions, it is otherwise exclusively postposing. Typologically 
Hittite is quite consistent, with dominant Adj. + Noun, Gen. + 
Noun, Rel. + Noun, and SOV order to go with its postpositions. 

12.5. A Sample Hittite Text 

The following brief Hittite text is from the Keilschrift- 
Urkunden aus Boghazkoi (commonly cited as KUB) 6:45, repro¬ 
duced in Held and Schmalstieg (in preparation), with interlinear 
translation. The text introduces a Prayer to be Spoken in an 
Emergency (free translation at end follows mainly Pritchard 1969: 
397). (Note: the following orthographic conventions are used in 
the text: capital letters indicate Sumerian logograms; italicized 
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capital letters indicate Akkadian words; italicized lowercase let¬ 
ters indicate Hittite material; the dot (.) represents a syllable 
division in Sumerian and Akkadian; the hyphen (-) represents a 
syllable division in Hittite; raised small caps ( M , F , D ) mark deter¬ 
minatives for masculine, feminine, or divine entities.) 

1. UM-MA ta-bci-ar-na “NIR.GAL LUGAL. GAL LUGAL KUR 

Thus Tabamas (speaks) Muwatallis king great king (of) land 

URU Ha-at-ti 
city Hatti 

2. DUMU u mur-si-li LUGAL. GAL LUGAL KUR URU Ha-at-ti 

son (of) Mursilis king great king (of) land city Hatti 

UR.§AG ma-a-an UKU-si 
hero if to a man 

3. me-mi-as ku-is-ki na-ak-ki-ya-as-zi nu - za ar-ku-wa-ar 

affair any become burdensome then (prt.) red. prayer 

4. DIJ - zi su-uh-hi-kan se - ir D UTU-i me-na-aif-ha-an-da 2 GlS 

makes roof prt. on sky close to 2 wood 

banSur AD.KID 

tables wickerwork 

5. da-a-ri-ya-an-da da-a-i 1 GI $ BANSUR A-NA d UTU url 

covered sets up 1 wood table to goddess (of) city 

TLIL-hg A-NA DINGIR.MES. 

Arinna to (other) gods 

‘Thus speaks the Tabamas [title of a Hittite king] Muwatallis, the Great King, the 
king of the land of the Hatti, the son of Mursilis, the Great King, the king of the 
land of the Hatti, a hero: if any affair becomes too burdensome for a man, then he 
offers a prayer, and sets up two covered tables of wickerwork on the roof close to 
the sky; he sets up one table to the goddess of the city of Arinna, and one table to 
all the other gods.’ 
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Introduction 13.0. 

In addition to the ‘major’ Indo-European languages described 
in the foregoing chapters, a group of‘minor’ languages, which are 
known to us only in the form of inscriptions, place and personal 
names, and glosses, deserve our attention. Many of these lan¬ 
guages (especially Illyrian) have been the source of repeated 
controversy in Indo-European studies, mostly as regards their 
closer affinities within the family. Some have not been accepted 
by all scholars as definitely Indo-European. The controversies are 
due not only to the paucity of substantial data, but also to the 
analysis of the data and, often, to the interpretation of ancient 
historical accounts of both the peoples and their languages. 

Following our practice of not becoming involved in these 
controversies, we shall proceed here with a list of essential facts 
and information, together with a list of necessary bibliographical 
items that the interested (and intrepid) reader might consult to 
investigate these languages more deeply. 

Ligurian 13.1. 

Judging from occasional references in ancient history, the 
Ligurians at one time were spread across a fairly wide area in 
western Europe. But by the time for which we have detailed 
documentation of these people, their area had been narrowed 
considerably by Etruscan, Gaulish, and Roman conquests. The 
Ligurians are only imperfectly known, and it is hazardous to 
speak of them as a coherent ethnic unit. 

Soon after discovery, Ligurian was judged to be Indo-Euro¬ 
pean, but the evidence is so meager that some recent analyses 
suggest that the Ligurians belong to the ancient Mediterranean 
substratum already mentioned in connection with Greek as Pelas- 
gic. The Ligurian linguistic evidence consists mostly of place 
names, some of which are almost certainly Indo-European. We 
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have, for example, Berigiema ‘snow-mountain’ (?), Comberanea; 
also Roudelius, Quiamelius, leberis ‘(a form of) rabbit', saliunca 
‘valerian’, and a fair number of nouns with the characteristic -sc- 
suffix (e.g., Vinelasca). Though probably Indo-European, Ligu¬ 
rian does not have close affinities with any other Indo-European 
languages, including Italic and Celtic, with which it has been often 
connected. 


13.2. Lepontic 

The so-called Lepontic dialect has never been classified be¬ 
yond a doubt. Most of the inscriptional evidence we have is 
onomastic, which can sometimes be deceiving in historical stud¬ 
ies. Most scholars agree that Lepontic was Indo-European, but its 
closer affinities are more difficult to ascertain. The most popular 
practice is to group it with Celtic, with which it shares several 
phonological features. Other scholars, less sure, have suggested a 
Ligurian connection, but this is fanciful speculation. Even its 
Celtic affinities are questionable, since it diverges from that group 
in several key diagnostic features. In its treatment of the Indo- 
European labiovelars, for example, it is ambiguous, and this am¬ 
biguity contributes to the difficulty. Some specialists have chosen 
to view the Lepontic and Celtic parallels as indicative of Celtic 
influence rather than of common retention. 


13.3. Sicel 

Once again we find in Italy a few inscriptions, some glosses, 
and some onomastic evidence of a language seemingly distinct 
from all the others. This language has been called Sicel, and, 
though it is now generally held to be closely affiliated with Italic, 
other connections have been proposed as well, especially the Il¬ 
lyrian one. The Italic connection is surely the strongest, with the 
glosses providing the best evidence: kdmpos ‘hippodrome’: Lat. 
campus; arbine ‘flesh’: Lat. arvina; gela ‘frost’: Lat. gelu; and 
others. Sicel is relevant to Indo-European studies only in its con¬ 
nection with the subgrouping issue. 

13.4. Raetic 

Raetic is customarily omitted from all but the most detailed 
discussions of ancient Italic prehistory. The evidence is so meager 
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that no valid conclusions on its subgrouping can be made. It is 
found to the north and west of Venetic, and has certain parallels 
with Illyrian, but also with Germanic and Etruscan! Needless to 
say, most discussions of Raetic are extremely brief. 


Thraco-Phrygian 13.5. 

13.5.1. Thracian 

Thracian is a clearly Indo-European language known to us 
from a substantial number of names (personal, botanical, and 
geographical), some glosses, and a few inscriptions. A few exam¬ 
ples are as follows: Thracian pinon ‘barley drink’ : cf. OCS pivo 
‘drink’, Skt. pibati ‘he drinks’, Lat. bibo ‘drink’; the geographical 
name Strumon, which is usually connected with OCS ostrovu, 

Gk. bred ‘flow’, Latv. strauma, and ultimately English stream. 

The Thracian material covers a considerable period of time, 
thereby making the classification and interpretation more diffi¬ 
cult. We know from the evidence of modem archaeology that 
Thracian was spoken over a fairly wide area in eastern and central 
Europe, as well as on some coastal islands and into Asia Minor. 

Such wide territorial expanse promotes dialect divisions, and, de¬ 
spite the meagemess of the data, we can grossly distinguish the 
area north of the Danube as representing the Dacian dialect and 
that to the south as representing the Thracian dialect proper. 

The Thracians came under early Greek and later Roman 
influence, and, though we have some accounts of the language 
surviving into the Middle Ages, they are highly suspect. By some 
accounts, Thracian exerted a considerable influence on Albanian. 

13.5.2. Phrygian 

Phrygian is known to us in the form of several early inscrip¬ 
tions (perhaps as old as the eighth century B.c.), a substantial 
number of later inscriptions, a wealth of names, and several 
glosses. Its Indo-European character and close connections with 
Thracian are well accepted, though it is clear that the language 
came under heavy Greek influence, and even the inscriptions 
show the unmistakable signs of Phrygian-Greek bilingualism. 

The Thraco-Phrygian branch is seen by many scholars to 
constitute the intermediate stage between Indo-European itself 
and Armenian, but that classification is not universally accepted, 
and it is not followed in this book. 
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13.6. Illyrian and Messapic 

13.6.1. Illyrian 

Among the lesser-known languages, none has surfaced so 
consistently in discussions of Indo-European prehistory and sub¬ 
grouping as Illyrian. During the 1930s a wave of‘pan-Illyrianism’, 
or Tllyromania’, occurred in Indo-European studies, with inves¬ 
tigators pointing to evidence of Illyrian throughout the European 
area, especially on the Dalmatian coast. Such claims were based 
chiefly on analysis of hydronymic evidence, but their impact has 
been greatly muted in recent years. Nonetheless, the confirmed 
Illyrian names across Europe are impressive, and the expansive¬ 
ness of these people cannot be denied. Among the names gen¬ 
erally accepted as Illyrian are Amantia, Apsias, Segesta, and 
Egesta, the last two containing the characteristic Illyrian suffix 
-est-. But place names are all we have of this language, and even 
these have been modified by the languages of the countries in 
which they are found. We have no bilingual texts and no syntax at 
all—just a series of speculations. 

13.6.2. Messapic 

Closely related to Illyrian is Messapic. This language is much 
better known than Illyrian and is demonstrably close to that lan¬ 
guage. In fact, a good deal of what we know, or think we know, 
about Illyrian is based on Messapic. Our knowledge of Messapic 
is based on about two hundred inscriptions from the Roman prov¬ 
ince of Venetia, many of which contain proper names closely re¬ 
lated to Illyrian names. We have some glosses as well, so that our 
statements about Messapic can be made with a degree of certainty 
impossible for Illyrian. 

There have been attempts to link Illyrian and Messapic 
(Illyro-Messapic) with some other Indo-European groups, nota¬ 
bly Germanic and Balto-Slavic. For some time Messapic was 
thought to be close to Latin, though it is now most closely linked 
with Albanian. But all these attempts have come under heavy 
criticism in recent years, and we should remain skeptical of any 
closer subgroupings for these two languages. 

13.7. Venetic 

The Venetic language, which stems from the same area as the 
later Roman province of Venetia, is known from about two 
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hundred inscriptions dated from the sixth to the first centuries 
b.c. Its closer connections with other Indo-European languages 
are a matter of debate. The language shows some very clear par¬ 
allels to Italic, especially in matters of consonantal phonology and 
a few case forms. Some consider its closer affinity to Italic a 
foregone conclusion and even suggest its inclusion in the Latin- 
Faliscan group. But recent examination of Venetic has cast some 
doubt on this position, and it is now suggested that we return 
to the older position that Venetic is simply another west Indo- 
European dialect that had the misfortune to find itself in the 
Latin-speaking area, to which it eventually succumbed. 
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The index is arranged by language according to the order of 
appearance in the text. All entries have been alphabetized ac¬ 
cording to the order of letters in the Roman alphabet. Numbers 
refer to pages. 


Latin 
a, 34, 35 

ager, 7, 55, 131, 133 
agito, 31 
amabam, 35 
amabo, 36, 48 
amantem, 120 
amare, 24, 36 
amavl, 36 
ambo, 28 
angelus, 74 
ante, 157, 158 
anus, 157 
aqua, 37 

ara, 157; arae (nom. pi.), 36 
arvina, 166 

bibo, 167 

cado, 27 
campus, 166 
canis, 6, 130 
caro, 48 
castra, 155 
centum, 18, 130, 145 
Cethegus, 25 
circumtulerit, 36 
clvilis, 36 
clvitas, 37 
conficio, 27, 31 


Italic 

contra, 34 
coquo, 88 
cordis (gen.), 7 
cruor, 18 
cum, 49 

de, 49 

decern, 18, 145 
decrevit, 36 
dentem (acc.), 131 
deum (gen. pi.), 9 
dextra est, 31 
dlcere, 36 
distributio, 48 
dlxi, 35, 36 
dlxim, 48 
dolo, 35 

domus, 6; dorm (loc.), 28 
duo, 4, 28, 80 

(OLat.) eod (abl.), 34 

equus, 9, 20, 72; paradigm, 9; (OLat.) 

equom (acc.), 64 
esse, 36 

faciat, 35 

(OLat.) facilumed, 34 
facio, 27, 31 
faxim, 48 
femina, 37 
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feram, 48 

(OLat.) meritod, 34 

feret, 36 

mllitaris, 36 

fero, 6, 11, 88, 131 

modestus, 31 

fert, 55 

modus, 31 

(Praenestine) fhefhaked, 26 

monui, 27 

fides, 16 

mortalis, 36 

fido, 16 

mortuus, 6 

filia, 37 

fllius, 37; fllil (gen.), 36 

mus, 6 

florali, 36 

natio, nationis (gen.), 48 

flos, 133 

nepos, 11, 130 

foedus, 16 

ninguit, 132 

foret, 35 

nix, nivis (gen.), 132 

frater, 4, 131, 133; fratrum (gen. pi.). 

noctem (acc.), 88 

35 

novem, 4, 11 

ful, 7 

gelu, 166 

novus, 153 

(OLat.) Numasioi (dat.), 9 

genu, 6, 131, 153 

occido, 27 

genus, generis (gen.), 36 

ocior, 55 

(OLat.) Gnaivod (abl.), 9 

octo, 42, 133 

Gracchus, 25 

operandam, 35 
os, 153 

(h)anser, 131 
histrio, 24 

ovis, 55 

paludem (acc.), 87 

improbe, 34 

pasco, 158 

Imus, 49 

pater, 4, 11, 64 

(Praenestine) iouxmenta, 26 

pectus, 49 

irritus, 27 

pecunia, 26 

iter, itineris (gen.), 161 

pecus, 26, 130 

Itur, 36, 48 

persona, 24 

iugum (jugum), 6, 27 

pes, 6; pedem (acc.), 131 

iumenta, 26 

planus, 158 

iuvenis, 15 

populo (abl.), 35 
potis, 11 

linquo, 130 

proximae, 48 

loquimur, 48 
loquitur, 45, 48, 144 

puella, 155 

lupus, 6; luporum (gen. pi.), 64 

quaestor, 31 
quanta, 37 

magnus, 6 

quattuor, 72 

mater, 4, 42, 55 

qui, quae, quod, 35, 37 

maximus, 48 

qulnque, 48 

mecum, 29 

quis, quid, 6, 18, 31, 35, 37, 41 

medius, 27 
meminl, 161 

quisquis, quicquid, 35 

mensis, 55 

ratus, 27 

mentis (gen.), 6 

(Praenestine) recei, 26 
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reges, 36 
regl (dat.), 26 

contrud, 34 

ruber, 11, 131 

deikum, 36 

run (loc.), 28 

destrst, 31 
dolud, 35 

sacer, 26 

(Praenestine) sakros, 26 

ezum, 36 

sedeo, 7 

(OLat.) sententiad (abl.), 35 

fakiiad, 35 

sequor, 18, 27, 75 

ferar, 36 

sex, 75 

fratrum (gen. pi.), 35 

(OLat.) siem, sies, 35 

fufans, 35 

sim, sis, 35 

fusld, 35 

sisto, 156 

fuutrel, 37 

socius, 27 
sto, 6 

kvalsstur, 31 

sum, est, 8, 36, 161 

meddlss, 31 

tego, 16, 27, 64 
templo (abl.), 34 

nessimas, 48 

terra, 49 
toga, 16, 27, 64 

panta, 37 

tres, 4, 80; tria (neut. pi.), 130 

pis, pid, 31, 35, 37 
pui, pai, pud, 35 

unus, 4 

pispis, pitpid, 35 

uter, 28 

puklo-, 37; pukleis (gen.), 36 

vehens, 120 

sakaraklud, 34 

venerit, 31, 35, 37 
venio, 37 

sum, 8, 36 

verto, 130 
veru, 49 

touta, 37; toutad (abl.), 35 

video, 6 
vldl, 27 

upsannam, 35 

vidua, 7 

viri (nom. pi.), 42; viri (gen. sg.), 48 

Umbrian 

vlvus, 95; vlvl (nom. pi.), 31 
voco, 27 

andirsafust, 36 

vox, 20, 27 

berus, 49 
benust, 31, 35 

Oscan 

erom, 36 

aasas, 36 
actud, 31 

fa$ia, 35 

afkdafed, 36 

ferar, 48 

amprufid, 34 

ferest, 36 

fratrum (gen. pi.), 35 

benust, 37 
bivus, 31 

kartu, 48 
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karu, 48 
kvestur, 31 

mers, 31 

natine, 48 

pisi, 31 

utur, 37 


Old Irish 
ainm, 44 

amman, ammann, 43 
athir, 4 
attach, 43 

bera, 48 
berir, 48 
bir, 49 
biu, 95 
brathir, 4 

cet, 145 
cla, 41 
coic, 48 
com-, 49 

comtherchomracc, 46 
crenaid, 43 

dau, da, 4, 44 
deich, 145 
di, 49 

duaircher, 43 

fir, 42 

geguin, 55 
guidmini, 45 

inmain naim, 44 
Is, 49 

labrafammar, 48 
labrimmir, 48 
labrithir, 45, 48, 144 


Other Italic Languages 

(Faliscan) carefo, 48 
(Faliscan) rected, 34 

(Rumanian) padure, 87 

(Sabine) flusare, 36 


Celtic 

-lecem, 45 
leicmi, 45 

(Ogam) maqi, 48 
mathir, 4, 42 

nessam, 48 
noin-, 4 

ocht, 42, 133 
oen, 4 

rom-gab, 45 

scaraim, 48 

teis, 48 
tlasu, 48 
tlr, 49 

toimtiu, toimten (gen.), 48 
tri, 4 

ucht, 49 

Welsh 

gweler, 48 

isel, 49 

nesaf, 48 

pwy, 41 

(OWelsh) treb, 131 
ysgar, 48 
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Other Celtic Languages (Gaulish) Segomaros, Segomari (gen.), 

(Breton) ber, 49 48 

(Breton) di, 49 


Indo-Iranian (Indo-Aryan) 


Sanskrit 

abharam, 64 
abhut, 7 

aham (paradigm), 65 
ahasta, 60 

ajra-, 7, 55, 131, 133 
apa, 64 
ar(i)ya-, 51 
asmi, asti, 8, 36 
astau, 145 
asu-, 55 

asva-, 9, 20 (nom. sg.); paradigm, 9; 
asvasya (gen.), 48; asvam (ace.), 
64; asvad (abl.), 35 
atharvan-, 65 
avi-, 55 

bahuvrihi, 60 
bhar-, 6, 11 
bharami, 88, 131 
bharati, 55 
bharatu, 64 

bhritar-, 4, 17, 62, 75, 131, 132, 133 
bubudhe, 161 
buddha-, 64 

catvara-, 72 

daisika-, 56 
dama-, 6 

dantam (acc.), 131 
dasa, 18, 145 
desa-, 56 
dha-, 75 
dhfsnoti, 131 
dis-, 56 
drbdhi, 64 
duhitar-, 37 
d(u)va, 4 

eka-, 4 


gatha-, 62 
gna-, 131 

hSrhsa-, 75, 131 
hanti, ghnanti, 159 
hasa-, 64 
hasati, 64 
hastakrta, 59 
hiranya-, 65 

indravarunau, 59 

jaghanvans, 55 
j5nu-, 6, 131, 153 
jlvas, 95 

ka-, 6, 41; (nom. sg.) kas, 18 

kartr-, 56 

karya, 56 

katara-, 130 

kravf-, 18 

krta-, 56 

krtakrtam, 59 

labdha-, 64 

mahant-, 6 
mis-, 55 
matar-, 4, 55 
mati-, 6 
mrta-, 6 
mus-, 6 

napat-, 11, 130 
nava-, 4, 11, 153 
nllotpala, 59 

pacati, 88 

pad-, 6; padam (acc.), 131 
pasu-, 130 

patati, patayati, paptima, 16, 56 
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pati-, 11 

baratu, 64 

pfbati, 167 

brata, 62 

pitar-, 4, 11, 64, 132 


priyasakhi, 59 

dasa, 145 

putra-, 37 

darawSa-, 64 


d(u)va, 4 

rsti-, 65 


rudhira-, 11, 131 

gaOao, 62 

sa, si, 120 

haena-, 65 

sace, 18 

haoma-, 65 

sad-, 7 


sadas, 64 

pitar, 64 

sadayati, 64 


satam, 18, 130, 145 

satam, 145 

sena-, 65 

snaezaiti, 132 

soma-, 65 


sphal-, 17 

vahrkangm (gen. pi.), 64 

sravati, 122 

varazda, 64 

stha-, 6, 156 


stlgh-, 18 

yasna-, 65 

stighnoti, 131 

zaranya-, 65 

3van-, 6, 130 


taulin-, 56 

Old Persian 

tolana-, 56 


traya-, 4, 15 

abaram, 64 

(Vedic) trf-, 130 

adam (paradigm), 65 

trsu-, 133 

apa-, 64 

tuli, 56 

arsti-, 65 


asam, 64 

vak (nom. sg.), 20 

aOravan-, 65 

vartate, 130 


vaya-, 158 

baga-, 64, 80 

vidhava-, 7 

Baga-yadi-, 64 

vidma, 6 

baratu v, 64 

vrddha-, 64 


vrka-, 6; vrkanam (gen. pi.), 64; 

daraniya, 64 

vrkat (abl.), 120 

daraniya-kara-, 64 

yajati, yajate, 20 

haina-, 65 

yajna-, 65 


yuga-, 6 

xsa0 r a-, 80 

yuvan-, 15 



Hindi 

Avestan 

diya, 65 

airy a-, 51 


arsti-, 65 

Dardic 

aOaurvan-, 65 


azam (paradigm), 65 

(Chowar) diru, 65 
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Hellenic (Greek) 


Attic-Ionic Unmarked 

ho, he, 120 

aggelos, 74 

hoi, hai, 69 

ago, 77, 156 

hreo, 167 

agros, 7, 55, 131, 133 
ambrotos, 6 

hudor, 37 

(Mycenaean) an-, 72 

Ikkos, 72 

anax, 75 

(Arcado-Cyprian) in, 69 

anepsios, 11 
anti, 158 

(Mycenaean) i-qo, 72 

apo, 64 
arges, 157 

Athenai, 67 
automates, 6 

kal, 69 
kardla, 7 

(Arcado-Cyprian) kas, 69 
khgn, 75, 131 
kreas, 18 

kuon, 6, 74, 130; kunos (gen.), 74 

(Boeotian) bana, 131 
basileus, 67 
bios, 95 

legein (legeen), 73 

dalmon, 135 

lego, 16 

delknumi, 36 

lelpo, leloipa, elipon, 27, 64, 130, 133, 

deka, 18, 145 

134, 156 

domos, 6 

logos, 16, 75 

duo, 4, 80 

lukos, 6 

eiml, estl, 8 

(Dor.) mater, 4, 55, 68, 69 

ekho ((s)ekho), 74, 156 

megas, 6 

en, 69 

men, 55 

enne(w)a, 4, 11 

meter, 68, 69 

epaldeusa, 35, 122 

(Mycenaean) mezoe-, 72 

epheron, 64 

Mukenai, 67 

ephu,7 

mus, 6 

eptomen, 74 
eruthros, 11, 131 
eskhon, 74, 156 

ne(w)os, 153 

euaggelldzomai, 135 
euaggelion, 135 

nlpha, 132 
nuktos (gen.), 88 

geenna, 135 

ogmos, 156 

gonu, 6, 131, 153 

oikla, 75 

gung, 7, 131 

oing, 4 
ois, 55 

hekaton, 18, 130, 145 

okhos, 74 

heks, 75 

okto, 133 

hepetai, 48 

okus, 55 

hepomai, 18, 75 

(Mycenaean) o-no, 72 

hippos, 9, 20, 72: paradigm, 9 

onos, 72 

(Dor.) hlstami, 6, 156 

osteon, 153 
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pater, 4, 11, 16, 64, 74, 80, 132; 
patros (gen.), 16, 74; patera (acc.), 
16; pateres (nom. pi.), 74 
peltho, pepoitha, epithon, 16, 74, 156 
petomai, 27, 55, 74 
pherei, 55 
phero, 6, 11, 131 
phonos, 55 

phrater, 4, 17, 75, 131, 132, 133 
phulaks, 75 

(Cretan) portf, protl, 69 
posis, 11 
pote, 27, 55, 74 
poteros, 130 

pous, 6; poda (acc.), 131 
pros, 69, 77 
pur, 80, 158 

(Mycenaean) quetro-, 72 


sphallo, 17 
statos, 156 
steikho, 18, 131 

tessares, 72 

thrasus, 131 

ti's, 18 

tithemi, 75 

(Cretan) tol, tal, 69 

treis, 4, 15, 80; tria (neut. pi.), 130 

(Mycenaean) tri-, 72 

(Mycenaean) wa-na-ko, 74 
(w)anax, 75 
(w)ldmen, 6 

zugon,6 


Armenian 


akn (partial paradigm), 83 
asxarh, 80 

bag-, 80 
banam, 84 

cunr, 153 
c‘araxaws, 84 

el bay r, 4 
em, 8, 84 
erekh, 80 
erkrpagu, 84 
erku, 80 

gir, groy (gen., dat., abl.), 82 
grem, 82 

hamarim, 84 
hayr, 4, 80 
hur, 80 


jem, jerin (gen., dat., loc.), jerane 
(abl.), 82 

k‘ez, 83 

lernakolmn, 84, 85 

manuk (partial paradigm), 83 
ma(r)h, 80 
mayr, 4 

moranam, morac'ay, 83 

noynzamayn, 84 

paganem, pagi, 83 
p orjem, p'orjec'i, 83 

tasn, 145 

zi, zinc, 83 


is, 83 
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Albanian 


Gheg and Tosk 

mori, 90 

bari, 90 

mori, 90 

ban, 90 


bjer, 88 

nate, 88 

dhe, 89 

pe, 88 

dhe, 89 

P9, 88 

dron, 89 

pjek, 88 

dron, 89 

pyll, 87 

jam, 8 

ulku, 88 

le, 89 

vater, 88 

le, 89 

vena, 88 


vera, 88 

mal (paradigm), 91 

voter, 88 


Old Prussian 

ainan (acc.), 4 
asmai, 122 

curtis, 95 


Baltic 

desimt, 18, 145 
devintas, 120 
dievas, 95 
dubus, 131 
dygsta, dygti, 122 


genna, 131 


(OLith.), esti, 8 


newlnts, 120 
widdewu, 7 
ylo, 95 

Lithuanian 

akis (paradigm), 101 
akmenimis (instr. pi.), 120 
asis, 122 

blusa, 120 
brolio (gen.), 99 
buria, burti, bdre, 99 
buti, 101, 102 

dagys, 95 
ddl, 102 


gerasis, 120 
gyvas, 95 

kas, 6 
katras, 130 
kraujas, 18 
kurtas, 95 

lieku, 130 
liepa, 120 
likti, 98 
lykius, 98 

mane (gen.), manei (dat.), 120 
mazas, mazasis, mazyjy, 101 
mote, 121 
mullas, 95 

naujas, 153 
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penki, 122 

velku, 99 

pirmas, 122 

vesti, 99 

protingas, 122 

vezancio, 120 
vilko (abl.), 120 

(OLith.) sedmi, 7 
simtas, 18, 145 
sirdis, 7 

yla, 95 

srove, 122 

zvaigzde, 120 

sunelis, 122 


tas, ta, 120 

Latvian 

tevas (paradigm), 100, 101 
troba, 131 

Hens, 95 


kurts, 95 

vadzioti, 99 
valkioti, 99 

strauma, 167 


Slavic 

Old Church Slavic 

radi, 118 

bluxa, 120 
bratru, 4 

rastp, 122 

byti, 7 

stignp, 18 
suto, 145 

delateli, 122 
des?ti, 145 

trije, 4, 15 

devgtu, 120 
dobruji, 120 

tu, ta, 120 

domu, 6 

vezpsta, 120 

duva, 4 

vluka (gen.), 120 

jesmi, jesti, 8 

zena, 7, 131 
zivu, 95 

kamenlmi (instr. pi.), 120 

mati, 4, 121 

mene (gen.), mune (dat.), 120 

Other Slavic Languages 
(Polish) chart, 95 

neslu, 122 
nesu, 122 

(Polish) gwiazda, 120 


(Russian) lipa, 120 

oko, ocese, 122 
osl, 122 

(Russian) mylo, 95 

ostrovu, 122, 167 

(Serbocroatian) ca, 108 
(Serbocroatian) kaj, 108 

pgtl, 122 
pivo, 167 

(Serbocroatian) sto, 108 

privu, 122 

(Ukrainian) kin', konya, 115 
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Germanic 


Gothic 

mikils, 6 

ahtau, 133 
ahwa, 37 

nasja, nasida, 138 

ains, 4 

nima, nam, 138 

ai'waggeljo, 135 

niman, nam, nemum, numans, 136 

akrs, 7, 131, 133 

niun, 4, 11 

balran, 6, 11, 131, 134 

qino, 131 

bar, 134 

qius, 95 

beida, bai{), 138 
beitan, bait, bitun, 134 

raujjs, 10, 11, 131 

berun, 134 
bloma, 133 

sa, so, 120 

brojjar, 4, 131, 132, 133 

saihwan, 18 

daimonareis, 135 

salbo, salboda, 134, 138 
slahan, sloh, slohum, slahans, 136 

diups, 131 

snaiws, 132 

faSar, 4, 11, 132 

sokja, sokida, 138 
standan, 6 

faihu, 130 

steigan, 18, 131 

-faj)s, 11 
fotus, 6, 131 

taihun, 145 

(ga-)dars, 131 

teka, taitok, 138 
triggws, 129 

gaiainna, 135 

tun{>us, 131 

(ga-)munan, 6 
giban, gaf, gebun, 134 

{jaurp, 131 

hairto, 7 

jjcihan, {>aih, {)aihum, {jaihans, 136 
J>iuda, 37 

haita, haihait, 138 

t>riya, 4, 130 

hilpan, halp, hulpun, 134 
hund, 130, 145 

wailamerjan, 135 

hunds, 6, 130 

wafrban, 130 

hwas, 6, 18 

widuwo, 7 

hwa(>ar, 130 

wigs, 136 

im, ist, 8 

juk, 136 

kniu, 6, 131, 153 

wulfs, 6 

yuk, 6 

Old Icelandic 

leta, laflot, 138 

akr, 131, 133 
air, 95 

leihwan, 130 

atta, 133 

maita, maimait, 138 

bera, 131 

mel, 158 

blome, 133 
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broSir, 131, 133 

joh,136 

diupr, 131 

mord, 6 
mus, 6 

fe, 130 
fot, 131 

nefo, 130 

gas, 132 

quena, 7, 131 

hua{>arr, 130 
hundr, 130 

rot, 131 


salbota, 134 

kallaSa, 134 

sneo, 132 
stigan, 132 

moSir, 4 

weg, 136 

nefe, 11, 130 


rauSr, 131 

Old English 
dear(r), 131 

sitia, 7 

deop, 131 

stlga, 132 

Sreo, 130 

tryggr, 129 

faeder, 132 

J)riu, 130 

feoh, 130 

burr, 133 

fot, 131 

ylgr, 88 

(ge-)treowe, 129 
gos, 132 

Old High German 

hund, 130 

achar, 133 
ahto, 133 

hwasSer, 130 


kneo, 131 

beran, 131 
bluomo, 133 

nefa, 130 

bruoder, 131, 133 

toS, 131 

durri, 133 

weorSan, 130 

fihu, 130 

weorbe, wurdon, 137 
witon, 6 

gans, 132 
(gi-)triuwi, 129 

Old Saxon 

hunt (‘dog’), 130 
hunt (‘100’), 130 

akkar, 131 

hwedar, 130 

blome, 133 
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brother, 132, 133 

fader, 132 

hweSar, 130 

tand, 131 
thriu, 130 

werthan, 130 

Other Germanic Languages 

(Anglo-Saxon) (ge)dyrst, 131 
(Anglo-Saxon) snaw, 132 


(Modem English) drive, drove, 
driven, 16, 134 
(Modem English) queen, 7 
(Modem English) ride, rode, ridden, 
134 

(Modem English) sing, sang, sung, 16, 
27, 134 

(Modem English) stream, 167 

(Modem German) Mund, 126 

(Old Frisian) muth, 126 
(Old Frisian) therp, thorp, 131 


Tocharian 


Tocharian A 

tsalpatar, tsalpastar, 148 

ak, 143 


kam, 143 

Tocharian B 

kant, 145 
klots, 143 

ek, 143 

klyosmar, 144 

kante, 145 
keme, 143 

lutkas, lotak, 146 

klyausemar, 144 
klautso, 143 

macar, 4 

matar, 4 

nu, 4 

nu, 4 

okat, 145 

okt, 145 

pacar, 4 
pekat, 143 

paiykate, 143 

pikas, pekat, 146 

patar, 4 

pracar, 4 

procer, 4 

sam, 143 

sana, 143 

tre, 143; tri (fem.), 4 

trai, 4, 143 
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Anatolian 


Hittite 

kuenzi, 8, 159 

a-as-sa-an-zi, 160 

kuerzi, kuranzi, 159 

a-sa-an-zi, 160 

kuis, 18 

es-, 161 

me-e-hu-e-ni, 158 

esari, 162 

memahi, 161 

esmi, 8, 161 

newas, 153 

genu, 153 

pa-ah-hu-e-ni, 158 

ha-an-na-as, 157 

pa-ah-sa-an-zi, 158 

ha-an-ti, 157 

pal-hi-i-is, 158 

ha-as-si-i, 157 

pessiyazi, 160 

hark-, 161 

pisiyazzi, 160 

har-ki-is, 157 


hastai, 153 

sakuwa, 18 

kateme, 161 

wa-ah-an-zi, 158 

kunanzi, 159 

watar, wetenas, 154, 161 

Minor Indo-European Languages 

Ligurian 

Sicel 

Berigiema, 166 

arblne, 166 

Comberanea, 166 

gela, 166 

leberis, 166 

kampos, 166 

Quiamelius, 166 

Thracian 

Roudelius, 166 

pinon, 167 

Vinelasca, 166 

Strumon, 167 


Proto-Indo-European (PIE) 


*bher-, 88 

*genes-es, 36 

*bhratrom (gen. pi.), 35 

*g"ans-, 75 

*bhu-, 36 

*g w Iwos, 95 

*bhuam, 35 


*deik-, 36 

*kmtom, 145 

*dekm, 145 


*dhe-, 37 


*dhn-, 35 

*mrtyu-, 80 
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*nok w t-, 88 

*pek w -, 88 
*per)k w e, 48 

*so, *sa, 120, 121 


*to-, *ta-, 120 
*tos, *ta, 121 

*wiri (nom. pi.), 42 
*wlk"'-, 88 


Non-Indo-European Languages 

(Estonian) tagiyas, 95 
(Finnish) taivas, 95 
(Parthian) ma(r)h, 80 




General Index 


Ablaut 
in Alb., 92 
in Arm., 82, 83 
in Gmc., 133, 134 
in Goth., 134, 136 
in Gk., 73, 74 
in Hitt., 159 
in Indie and Iranian, 64 
in Lat., 27 
in Lith., 98, 99 
in Oscan-Umbrian, 31 
in Skt. (guna and vrddhi), 55, 56 
Absolute 

in Goth., 135, 136 
in Gk., 117 
in Lat., 117 
in OCS, 117 
in PIE, 21 
Accent 
in Alb., 90 
in Arm., 81 
in Gk., 73, 74 
in Lith., 98 
in OCS, 116 
in OIr., 42 
in PIE, 16 
in Skt., 56 
in Toch., 146 
in Verner’s Law, 132, 133 
Achaemenid Records, 61 
Adjectives 
in Alb., 91 
in Goth., 137 
in Gk., 75 
in Hitt., 161 

in Lith. (def. and indef.), 101 
in OCS, 117 
in OIr., 45 


in PIE, 20 
in Skt., 58 
in Toch., 148 
Afrikaans, 127 
Aistians, 96 
Akkadians, 151 
Albanian, 87 et seq., 100 
ablaut, 92 
accent, 90 
adjectives, 91 
case system, 90 
dialects, 88, 89 
influences on lexicon, 87 
nouns, 90, 91 
palatalization, 90 
typology of word order, 92 
verbal system, 91, 92 
Albanians, 87 
Alemannic, 128 
Alphabet 
of Arm., 80 
Cyrillic, 107 
Glagolitic, 107 
Runic, of Gmc., 124, 125 
Anatolian, 151 et seq. 

Angles, 40 
Anglian, 127 
Anglo-Frisian, 126, 127 
Anttila, R., 10 
Apabhramsa, 53 
Arcado-Cyprian, 69 
Archaism, 14, 15 
of Arm. inflectional system, 82 
in Baltic, 94, 95 
in Hitt., 153 et seq. 
in Italic, 34 
in Lith., 94, 95 

in OIr. consonant system, 44, 45 
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Archaism (continued) 
in Slovenian, 108 
in Toch., 148 

Armenian, 79 et seq., 100, 167 
ablaut, 82, 83 
accent, 81 
alphabet, 80 

archaism of inflectional system, 
82 

‘be,’ 84 

case system, 82, 83 
compounding, 84, 85 
dialects, 81 

inflectional system, 82, 83, 

84 

lexicon, 79, 80 

middle voice, 84 

nouns, 83 

participles, 84 

typology of consonants, 82 

typology of noun system, 82, 

83 

typology of word order, 84 
verbal system, 83, 84 
Armenians, 79 
Aryan, 40 et seq. 

Asoka 

inscription, 53 
Aspect 
in PIE, 20 
in Slav., 106 
Assimilation 
in OIr., 44 
Astadhyayi, 52 
Atharvaveda, 52 
Avestan, 51, 61 et seq. 
case system, 62 
‘I, me’ paradigm of cases, 

65 

middle voice, 63 
sandhi, 62 

Baldi, P., 28, 29, 35 
Baltic, 94 et seq., 105 
archaism, 94, 95 
dialects, 95 et seq. 
loanwords, 95 

similarities and differences with 
Slavic, 118 et seq. 


Baltic Finns, 95 
Balto-Slavic, 118 et seq., 168 
Balts, 95 

Bammesberger, A., 48 
Bartholomae's Law 
in Indo-Iranian, 64 
Basel Epigram, 96 
Bavarian, 128 
‘Be’ 

in Arm., 84 

in selected languages, 8 
Beeler, M., 34 
Benveniste, E., 158 
Beowolf, 127 
Blegen, C. W., 72 
Bogazkoy, 151, 152 
Bogazkoy Tablets, 152 
Brahmanas, 52 
Bopp, F., 3, 5 
BrahmT script, 142 
Braune-Ebbinghaus, 126, 136 
Breathings 
in Gk., 75 
Breton, 41 
Brittanic, 40 et seq. 

Brugmann, K., 3, 119 
Brythonic, 40 et seq. 

Buck, C. D., 30, 32, 33, 68 
Buddhist Sanskrit, 149 
Biihler, G., 3 
Bulgarian, 108, 109 
dialects, 109 
Busbecq, 125 

Caesar, 124 

Case System. See also Inflectional 
System 
of Alb., 90 
of Arm., 82, 83 
of Av., 62 
of Goth., 137 
of Gk., 75 
of Hitt., 161 
of Lat., 27, 28 
of Lith., 94, 100, 101 
of OCS, 117 
of OIr., 44 
of PIE, 19, 20 
of Skt., 58 
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of Skt., Gk., Lat. ‘horse,’ 

9 

ofToch., 148 
Catalan, 37 
Catechisms 
Baltic, 96 

Celtic, 39 et seq., 166 
similarities with Italic, 47- 
‘Celto-Iberian,’ 41 
Celts, 39 

Centum-satem division, 18, 144, 
145 

evidence from Toch., 145 
Chadwick, John, 71, 72 
Chinese Turkestan, 142 
Chorasmian, 62 
Chowar, 65 

Church Slavic, 107, 115 et 
seq. 

Cilicia, 81 

Cippus Abellanus, 30 
Classical Greek, 70, 72 
Classical Sanskrit, 52 
Codex Ambrosianus, 125 
Codex Argenteus, 125 
Codex Carolinus, 125 
Codex Marianus, 107 
Codex Zographensis, 107 
Coefficient sonantique, 156 
Comparative 
grammar, 3, 10, 11 
linguistics, 151 
method, 10, 11, 47 
in Arm., 84, 85 
in Skt., 59, 60 

Conservatism. See Archaism 
Cornish, 41 
Correspondence sets 
Skt., Lat., Gk., Goth., 10 
Cowgill, W., 49, 154, 162 
Crimean Gothic, 126 
Croatian, 108 
Curonian, 96 
Cymric, 40, 41 
Czech, 111 
dialects. 111 

Dalmatian, 37 
Dardic, 65 


Darius the Great, 62 
Delbruck, B., 7, 21 
Dialects 
of Alb., 88, 89 
of Arm., 81 
of Baltic, 95 et seq. 
of Bulgarian, 109 
of Czech, 111 
of Frisian, 126 
of Gmc., 125 et seq. 
of Gk., 68 et seq. 
of Ir., 40 
of Italo-Celtic, 49 
of Latin, 26 
of Latin-Faliscan, 25 
of NGmc., 128, 129 
of Old Eng., 127 
of Oscan-Umbrian, 29, 30 
of Polish, 109, 110 
of Prakrit, 52, 53 
of Russ., 112, 113 
of Serbocroatian, 108 
of Slovak, 112 
of Thraco-Phrygian, 167 
ofToch., 143, 144 
of Ukrainian, 115 
ofWendish, 110 
of White Russian, 114 
Dravidian languages, 54 
subgrouping, 66 
Dual 

in Gk., 75 
in Hitt., 160 
in Lat., 28 
in Lith., 94, 100 
in OIr., 44 
in PIE, 19 
in Skt., 58, 59 
in Slavic, 106 
in Toch., 147 
Dutch-Flemish, 127 
Dzukish Prayers, 96 

East Baltic, 96 

East Gothic (Ostrogothic), 126 
East Greek, 68, 69 
East Slavic, 112 et seq. 

Elbing Vocabulary, 96 
English, 126 
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Epistles of St. Paul, 40 
Etruscan, 24, 25 
Evans, Sir Arthur, 71 

Fairbanks, G., 155 
Faroese, 129 
Finnish, 95 

Foied vino pipafo era carefo, 

25 

Forrer, E., 154 
Freising Leaves, 108 
French, 37, 44 
Friedrich, P., 21 
Frisian, 126 
dialects, 126 

Gallia Cisalpina, 41 
Gallia Transalplna, 41 
Gathas of Avestan, 61 
Gathic 

typology of word order, 63 
Gaulish, 41 
German, 128 

Germanic, 124etseq., 167, 

168 

ablaut, 133, 134 
characteristics, 129 et seq. 
dialects, 124 et seq. 
subgrouping, 125 et seq., 

129 

Gheg, 88, 89. See also Dialects, of 
Alb. 

Gimbutas, M., 13, 14 
Goidelic, 39, 41, 49 
Goidelg, 39 
Goidil, 39 

Gothic, 125, 126, 135 et seq. 
ablaut, 134, 136 
absolute, 135, 136 
adjectives, 137 
case system, 137 
Gk. influence, 135, 136 
inflectional system, 137, 

138 

nouns, 137 
verbal system, 138 
Gradation. See also Ablaut 
Grammatical relations 
in Lat., 29 


Greek, 3, 27, 44, 67 et seq., 154, 155, 
161 

ablaut, 73, 74 
absolute, 117 
accent, 73, 74 
adjectives, 75 
breathings, 75 
case system, 75 
case paradigm of ‘horse,’ 9 
dialects, 68 et seq. 
dual, 75 

inflectional system, 75, 76 
importance in reconstruction of 
PIE, 73 

middle voice, 76 
nouns, 75 
participles, 76 
subgrouping, 68 et seq. 
typology of consonants, 74 
typology of word order, 77 
verbal system, 76 
Greenberg, J., 21 
Grimm, J., 3, 5, 10 
Grimm’s Law 
in Gmc., 130 et seq. 

Gutnish, 129 

Hamito-Semitic family, 46 
Held and Schmalstieg, 162 
Hellenic, 12, 67 et seq. See also 
Greek 

Hieroglyphic Hittite, 152 
High German, 127, 128 
Hittite, 151 et seq. 
ablaut, 159 
adjectives, 161 
archaism, 153 et seq. 
case system, 171 
dual, 160 

laryngeals, 156 et seq. 
middle voice, 162 
nouns, 155 
sandhi, 160 

typology of word order, 162 
verbal system, 161, 162 
Hittites, 152 
Homer, 67 
Homeric Greek, 67 
Hopper, P., 81 
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‘Horse’ 

in selected languages, 9 
Hrozny, Bedrich, 152, 153 
Hubschmann, H., 80 

Icelandic, 128, 129 
Iguvine Tables, 30 
Iliad, 67 

Illyrian, 25, 165, 168 
Illyrians, 87 
‘I, me’ 

sing., paradigm of cases in Skt., 
Av., OPers., 65 
Indie, 40 et seq. 

ablaut, 64 
Indo-European, 11 
subgrouping, 11, 12 
Indo-European languages (minor), 165 
et seq. 

Indo-Europeans, 13, 14 
Indo-Hittite Hypothesis, 154, 

155 

Indo-Iranian (Indo-Aryan), 49, 51 et 
seq., 63 et seq. 

Bartholomae’s Law, 64 
similarities, 64, 65 
value in reconstruction of PIE, 12, 
13 

Inflectional System. See also Case 
System 

of Arm., 82 et seq. 
of Goth., 137, 138 
of Gk., 75, 76 
of Lat., 27, 28 
ofLith., 100, 101 
of Lith. tevas, 100, 

101 

of Lith. akis, 101 
of OCS, 117 
of OIr., 44 

of Oscan-Umbrian, 32 
of PIE, 19, 20 
of Skt., 58, 59 
ofToch., 148, 149 
comparison of 1st and 3rd pers. 
sing, of ‘to be’ in selected 
languages, 8 
Innovation, 34 
Iranian, 51, 61 et seq. 


Irish, 40 
dialects, 40 
Italian, 37 

Italic, 24 et seq., 166, 169 
Italo-Celtic, 47 et seq. 
similarities with Celtic, 47 et seq. 
value in reconstruction of PIE, 12, 
13 

Italo-Celtic 
dialects, 49 

Jaina-Prakrit, 53 
Jensen, H., 85 
Jer, 116 

Jones, Sir William, 3 
Jutes, 40 

Kafir languages, 65 
Kashubian, 112 
Kentish, 127 
Kleinas, D., 97 
Klimas, A., 121 
Knossos Tablets, 70 et seq. 

Koine. See Dialects, of 
Gk. 

Krause-Thomas, 149 
Kuchean (Tocharian B, West 
Tocharian), 143 
Kurgan Culture, 14 
Kurylowicz, J., 121, 157 

Lane, G. S., 143, 149 
Lanman, C. W., 60 
Laryngeals 
in Hitt., 156 et seq. 
in PIE, 18, 19 
in Toch., 145 

Latin, 3, 12, 13, 44, 154, 161, 

168 

ablaut, 27 

absolute, 117 

case system, 27, 28 

case paradigm of ‘horse,’ 9 

dialects, 26 

dual, 28 

grammatical relations, 29 
inflectional system, 27, 

28 

middle voice, 28 
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Latin (continued) 
nouns, 27, 28 

typology of word order, 28, 

29 

verbal system, 28 
vowel reduction, 27 
Latin-Faliscan, 25, 49, 169 
dialects, 25 

Latvian (Lettish), 95 et seq. 

Law of Open Syllables, 116, 

122 

Lehmann, W. P., 10, 19, 21, 22, 60, 
129 

Lepontic, 41, 166 
Lettish. See Latvian 
Lexicon, 5 

borrowing in Toch., 143 
influence on, in Alb., 87 
in Arm., 79, 80 
in Goth., 135 
loanwords into Baltic, 95 
similarities in Indo-European 
languages, 7, 8 
Ligurian, 25, 165, 166 
Linear A, 71 
Linear B, 71, 72 
Lithuanian, 94, 96 et seq., 155 
ablaut, 98, 99 
accent, 98 

adjectives (def. and indef.), 

101 

archaism, 94, 95 
case system, 94, 100, 101 
dual, 94, 100 
inflectional system, 100, 

101 

inflection of tevas, 100, 101 
inflection of akis, 101 
middle voice, 101 
nouns, 100, 101 
palatalization, 99 
participles, 102 
sandhi, 99 

verbal system, 101, 102 
Little Russian. See Ukrainian 
Low Franconian, 127 
Low German, 127 
Lunt, H. G., 117 
Lusatian. See Wendish 


Luwian, 152 
Lycian, 152 
Lydian, 152 

Macedonian, 109 

Mahabharata, 52, 60 

Maharastrf, 53 

Mahavastu, 149 

Mancelius, G., 97 

Manios med fhefhaked Numasioi, 

26 

Manx, 40 
Marburg, 124 
Mazvydas, M., 97 
McCluskey, Schmalstieg, and Zeps, 
96 

Mediterranean languages, 25 
Meillet, A., 48, 119 
Mercian, 127 
Messapic, 25, 168 
Meyer, Gustav, 88 
Middle Armenian, 81 
Middle Breton, 41 
Middle High German, 128 
Middle Indie, 53 
Middle Iranian (Pahlavi), 

62 

Middle Irish, 40 
Middle Prakrit, 53 
Middle Russian, 112 
Middle Voice 
in Arm., 84 
in Av., 63 
in Gk„ 76 
in Hitt., 162 
in Lat., 28 
in Lith., 101 
in OCS, 117 
in Oscan-Umbrian, 32 
in PIE, 20, 21 
in Skt., 58 
Middle Welsh, 41 
Milan Glosses, 40 
Minoan, 71 

Minor Romance languages, 37 
Modem Breton, 41 
Modem Greek, 70 
Modem Indie 
subgrouping, 53 
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Modem Iranian, 62 
Modem Russian, 113 
Modem Welsh, 41 
Munda languages, 53 
Mycenaean Greek, 70 et seq. 

Nala and DamayantI, 60 
Neolinguists, 34 
Neu, E., 152 

North Germanic, 128, 129 
dialects, 128, 129 
Northumbrian, 127 
Norwegian, 129 
Nouns 

in Alb., 90, 91 

in Arm., 83 

in Goth., 137 

in Gk., declension of, 75 

in Hitt., 160, 161 

in Lat., 27, 28 

in Lith., 100, 101 

in OCS, 117 

in OIr., 44 

in PIE, 20 

in Skt., 58 

in Toch., 147, 148 

Oath of Kestutis, 96 
Odyssey, 67 
Ogam script, 40 
Old Armenian, 80, 81 et seq. 

Old Breton, 41 

Old Bulgarian. See Old Church 
Slavic 

Old Church Slavic, 106, 107, 113, 115 
et seq. 

absolute, 117 
accent, 116 
adjectives, 117 
case system, 117 
inflectional system, 117 
manuscripts, 107 
middle voice, 117 
nouns, 116, 117 
palatalization, 116 
typology of word order, 

118 

verbal system, 117 
Old Danish, 129 


Old English, 127 
dialects, 127 
Old High German, 128 
Old Icelandic (Old Norse), 128, 

129 

Old Indie, 51, 52 
Old Iranian, 61, 62 
subgroupings, 61, 62 
Old Irish, 42 et seq. 
accent, 42 
adjectives, 45 

archaism in consonant system, 44, 
45 

assimilation, 44 
case system, 44 
dual, 44 

inflectional system, 44, 45 
nouns, 44, 45 

typology of word order, 46 
verbal system, 45 
vowel reduction, 42 
Old Lithuanian, 97 
Old Persian, 61, 62 
‘I, me’ case paradigm, 65 
Old Prussian, 96 
Old Russian, 112 
Old Saxon, 127 
Old Swedish, 128, 129 
Old Welsh, 41 
O’Rahilly, C., 47 
Oscan, 29, 30 

Oscan-Umbrian, 29 et seq., 49 
ablaut, 31 
dialects, 29, 30 
inflectional system, 32 
middle voice, 32 
relation to Latin-Faliscan, 33 et 
seq. 

syncope, 31 

Palaic, 152 
Palatalization 
in Alb., 90 
in Lith., 99 
in OCS, 116 
in Slavic, 106 
in Toch., 147 
Pali, 53 
Panini, 52 
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Parthian, 80 
Participles 
in Arm., 84 
in Gk., 76 
in Lith., 102, 103 
in Toch., 149 
p- Celtic, 39 
Pedersen, H., 7 
Pelasgian, 25 
Pelasgians, 67 
Pelasgic, 165 
Persian (Farsi), 62 
Phrygian, 167 
Pictish, 41 
Polish, 109, 110 
dialects, 109, 110 
Polome, E., 54 
Portuguese, 37 
Praenestine Latin, 26 
Prakrit, 52 
dialects, 53 
Pratisakhyas, 52 
Pripet Marshes, 113, 114 
Pritchard, J., 162 
Proto-Germans, 124 
Proto-Indo-European, 11, 12, 14 et 
seq., 156 
absolute, 21 
accent, 16 
adjectives, 20 
case system, 19, 20 
dual, 19 

inflectional system, 19 et 
seq. 

issues in the reconstruction of, 12, 
13 

laryngeals, 18, 19 
middle voice, 20, 21 
nouns, 20 

typology of consonant system, 

17 

typology of word order, 

21 

velars and palatals, 17 
verbal system, 20, 21 
voiceless aspirates, 17 
Proto-Italic, 34 
Proto-Slavs, 105 
Provengal, 37 


Ptolemy, 87 
Pylos, 71 

g-Celtic, 39 

Raetic, 25, 166, 167 
Ramayana, 52 
Rask, R., 3, 10 
Regularity hypothesis, 133, 

156 

Rehehausen, J. G., 97 
Rgveda, 52 
Rhaeto-Romansch, 37 
Romance languages, 37 
Rumanian, 37 
Runic, 124, 125 
Russian, 112, 113 
dialects, 112, 113 

St. Clement, 107 
St. Constantine (Cyril), 107 
St. Mesrop, 80 
Samaveda, 52 
Sandhi 
in Av., 62 
in Hitt., 160 
in Lith., 99 
in Skt., 56, 57 
in Toch., 147 

Sanskrit, 3, 29. 44, 51 et seq., 94, 154, 
155, 161 

ablaut (guna and vrddhi), 55, 

56 

accent, 56 
adjectives, 58 

case paradigm of ‘horse', 9 
case system, 58 
compounding, 59, 60 
dual, 58, 59 
‘I, me' paradigm, 65 
inflectional system, 58, 

59 

middle voice, 58 
nouns, 58 
sandhi, 56, 57 

typology of consonant system, 

56 

typology of word order, 60 
verbal system, 58, 59 
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Saussure, Ferdinand de, 156 et 
seq. 

Saxon, 127 
Saxons, 40 
Schlegel, F., 3 
Schleicher, A., 119 

Schmalstieg, W. R., 19, 115, 116, 118, 
122 

Schmalstieg, W. R., and A. Klimas, 
103 

Schmid, W. P., 119 
Scots Gaelic, 40 
Selonian, 96 
Semigallian, 96 
Serbian, 108 
Serbocroatian, 108 
dialects, 108 
Sicel, 25, 166 
Similarities 

in Baltic and Slavic, 120 
in Indo-Iranian, 65 
in Italic and Celtic, 49 
among words, 5 et seq. 
explanations for, 5 
Simon Grunau’s Vocabulary, 

96 

Sirvydas, K., 97 
Skaldic Poetry, 128 
Slavic, 105 et seq. 
aspect, 106 
coherence of, 106 
dialects, 106 et seq. 
dual, 106 
importance, 106 
palatalization, 106 
similarities and differences with 
Baltic, 118 et seq. 
subgrouping, 106 
Slavs, 105 
Slovak, 112 
dialects, 112 
Slovenian, 108 
archaism, 108 
Sorbian. See Wendish 
South Slavic, 106 et seq. 

Spanish, 37 
Starke, F., 159 
Strachan-Bergin, 46 
Stress. See Accent 


Sturtevant, E., 154 et seq. 
Subgrouping, 12 
of Dravidian languages, 66 
of Gmc., 125 et seq. 
of Gk. (East), 68, 69 
of Gk. (West), 69, 70 
of Latin-Faliscan and 
Oscan-Umbrian, 33 et seq. 
of Modem Indie, 53 
of Old Iranian, 61, 62 
of Slavic, 106 
Sumerians, 151 
Sutras, 52 
Swedish, 129 
Swiss German, 128 
Syncope 

in Oscan-Umbrian, 31 
Szemerenyi, O., 119, 120, 122 

Tabula Bantina, 30 
Tacitus, 113, 124 
TAIN B6 CUALNGE, 47 
Taraporewala, I., 63 
Tarquinius Superbus, 24 
Tell el-Amama, 151 
Thracian, 167 
Thracians, 87 
Thraco-Phrygian, 79, 167 
dialects, 167 

Tibeto-Burman languages, 66 
Tischler, J., 60 
Tocharian, 143 et seq., 151, 

154 

accent, 146 
adjectives, 148 
archaism, 148 
case system, 148 
centum-satem division, 144, 
145 

dialects, 143, 144 
dual, 147 
features of, 145 
inflectional system, 147 et 
seq. 

influences on, 143 
laryngeals, 145 
lexical borrowing, 143 
nouns, 147, 148 
number categories, 147, 148 
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Tocharian ( continued) 
palatalization, 147 
sandhi, 147 

typology of word order, 149 
verbal system, 148, 149 
Tocharoi, Tochari, 142 
Tosk, 88, 89. See also Dialects, of 
Alb. 

Tourfan (Tocharian A, East 
Tocharian), 143 
Tuyrien, Twyry, 142 
Turin Glosses, 40 
Turkish, 108 
Typology 

of Alb. word order, 92 
of Arm. consonants, 82 
of Arm. noun system, 82, 83 
of Arm. word order, 84 
of Gathic, 63 
of Gk. consonants, 74 
of Gk. word order, 77 
of Hitt, word order, 162 
of Lat. word order, 28, 29 
of OCS word order, 118 
of OIr. word order, 46 
of PIE consonant system, 17 
of PIE word order, 21 
of Skt. consonant system, 56 
of Skt. word order, 60 
of Toch. word order, 149 

Ukrainian, 114, 115 
dialects, 115 
Umbrian, 30 

Van Windekens, A. J., 145 
Vedic Sanskrit, 51, 52 
Venetic, 25, 168, 169 
Ventris, Michael, 71, 72 
Verbal system 
of Alb., 91, 92 
of Arm., 83, 84 
of Goth., 138 
of Gk., 76 
of Hitt., 161, 162 


of Lat., 28 
ofLith., 101, 102 
of OCS, 117 
of OIr., 45 
of PIE, 20, 21 
of Skt., 58, 59 
of Toch., 148, 149 
Vemer's Law 
in Gmc., 132, 133 
in Gothic, 137 
accent in, 132, 133 
Vikings, 128 

Visigothic (West Gothic), 

125 

Vowel reduction 
in Lat., 27 
in OIr., 42 

Wackemagel, J., 3, 7 
Watkins, C., 49 
Welsh, 40, 41 
Wendish, 110 
dialects, 110 
West Baltic, 96 
West Germanic, 126 et seq. 

West Greek, 69, 70 
West Saxon, 127 
West Slavic, 109 et seq. 

White Russian, 113, 114 
dialects, 114 

influence on from other languages, 
114 

Whitney, W. D., 3 
Winter, W., 148 
Wright, J., 136 
Wulfila, 125 
Wurzburg Glosses, 40 

Xerxes, 62 

Yajurveda, 52 
Yiddish, 128 
Yotvingian, 96 

Zarathustra, 61 
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